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PREFACE 
‘To rwe Frast Eprriox 


‘Tur following pages, some of which were written as 
long ago ax 1910, have appeared for the most pat in 
periodical form during 1920-23, and arise out of an 
‘tempt to deal directly with dificulties raised ‘by the 
Influence of Language upon Thought. 

tis claimed thas ia the science of Symbetisen,) the 
stady of that influence, a sew avenue of approach 10 
traditional problems hitherto regarded as reserved for 
the philosopher and the metaphysician, has been foued, 
‘And furthee that such an iovestigation of these problems 
is i accordance with the methods of the special sciences 
‘whose contributions have enabled che new study to be 
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differentiated from vaguer speculations with which it 
might appear to be associated. 

Amongst grammarians in particular a sease of 
uneasiness has prevailed. It has been felt that the 
study of language as hitherto conducted by traditional 
‘methods bas failed to face Fundamental issues in spite 
‘of its central position as regards all human intercourse. 
Efforts to make good the omissioa bave been frequent 
throughout the present century, but volumes by pains 
taking philologists bearing such titles as The Philesephy 
of Language, Princiges de Linguistique Thiorigne and 
Voranstetsungen xur Gramdlegung einer Kritit der alge 
ncinen Grammeatit wad Sprachphilesophic have, a8 3 rule, 
deen devoid of fruitful suggestion. They have ncither 
discovered the essential problems nor, with few excep- 
tions, such a8 Bréal's Semantics, opened up interesting 
though subordinate fields of investigation.‘ Breadet 
af vision is nat conspicuous ia modern linguistics,” 
ays 50 welkinformed ao authority as Jespersen in his 
Invest work ; and he attributes this narrew outlook to 
the fact tbat linguists have neglected all problems 
connected with the valuation of language." Unfortun- 
ately, Jespersen’s own recommendations for a normat 
roach, the three questions which he urges philolo 
ists to consider— 

‘What jis the criterion by which one word or one 
form should be preferred to another? 

‘Are the changes that we see gradually taking place 
in languages to be considered as on the whole bene 
ficial, or the opposite? 

‘Would it be possible t0 construct an internationat 
Innguage?— 

hardly touch the central problem of meaning, or the 
relations of thought and language; ‘nor can they be 
profitably discussed by philologists without a thorough 
examination of this negtected preliminary. And, 28 we 
shall see in ene nimh chapter, philosophers and pay- 
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chologists, who are often supposed to be occupied with 
such researches, have done regrettably little to help 
them. 

‘There are some who find difSculty in considering any 
matter unless they can recognize it as belonging to 
‘what is called ‘a subject’ and who recognize « subject, 
4s something in which, somewhere at least, Professors 
give iasecuction and perhaps Examinations are under 
gone. These need only be ceminded that at one time 
there were no aubjects and until recently only five, But 
the discomfort experienced in entering the less familiar 
fields of inquiry is genuine. In more frequented topics 
the main coads, whether in the right places or not, are 
well marked, the mental traveller ix fairly well assured 
of arriving at some well-known spot, whether worth 
visiting or not, and will usually find himself in respect- 
able and accredited company. But with a aew or 
‘borderline subject be is required to be more self- 
dependent; to decide for himeslf where the greater 
Soterest and importance lies and as to the resolts to be 
expected, He is in the position of a prospector. If 
the venture bere recorded should be found to assist any 
othecs in the study of aymbois, the authors will consider 
it justiled, Needless to say’ they believe it to be of 
‘greater importance than this. 

In order atleast not to (ai in the more modest aim of 
calling atteation to « neglected group of provlems, 
they buve added ss an Appendix a number of selected 
passages indicative of the main features of similar 
lundartakiogs by other wriecs in the past. 

OF their own cootributions towards the foundations 
ofa science of Symbolism the following stem to them 
to bave most vatue: 

i) An account of interpretation in causal terms by 
which the qeatment of language as a system of signs 
becomes capable of results, among which may be 
noticed the beginning of a division beeween what 
‘canoot be intetigibly calked of and what can, 
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(2) A division of the functions of innguage into 
‘two groupe, the symbolic and the emotive. Many 
‘otarlous controversies in the sciences it is believed 
can be shown to derive from confusion between these 
functions, the sume words being used at once to make 
statements and to excite attitodes. No escape from the 
fictlous differences 50 produced is poasibte without. 








‘a2 those between Vitaliam and Mechaniam, Materialism 
and Idealism, Religion and Science, ete., would lapae, 
‘and further the conditions would be restored under 
‘which general revival of poetey would be posible. 

(3) A dissection aod ventilation of ‘meaning’ the 
centre of obscurantism both in the theory of knowledge 


And in all discuasio 

G) An examination of what are confusedly known as 
‘verbal questions.” Nothing is commoner in discussion 
than to hear sowe point of diflerence described as 
purely or largely ‘verbal.’ Sometimes the disputants 
‘ace using the same words for diflereat things, sometimes 

ilfereat words for the same thiogs. So lar as either 
is the case a freely mobilizable techaique of deGnition 
rocets the didiculey. But frequently the disputants are 
using the seme (0¢ different) words for nothing, and 
bere greater modesty dus to n livelier realication of the 
‘Ina guage situation is eecommendable. 

Hitherto no science has been able to deal directly 
with the iamue, since what is fundamentally iovotved 
is the theory of Signs in geoeral and their interpreta 
tion. The subject is ove peculiarly suitable for colla- 
‘boration, and in this way ooly's there reasonable bope 
of brlaging to « practical Issue aa undertaking which 
hhas been sbandosed in despair by so many enterprising 
bbut isotsted inquirars, and of dispelling the suspicion 
of eccentricity which the aubject has 20 often evoked. 
Historical research shows that since the lost work of 
‘Antitheses and Plato's Cratyéas there have boxe seven 
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hief methods of atzack—the Graaimstical (Aristotle, 
Dionysios Thraz), the Metaphysical (The Nomiaslists, 
Meinong), the Phitological (Homme Tooke, Max Miter), 
the Psychological (Locke, Stout), the Logica! (Leiboitz, 
Russell) the Sociological {Secicthal, Wundt) and the 
Terminclogical (Baldwin, Hussecl). From all these, 
‘as well ax much independent studies ax those of Lady 
Webby, Marty, and C. S, Pierer, from Manthner's Kritic 
der Spouchs, Eedenann’s Die Bodentung des Werks, aod. 
‘Talne’s De fInteigenr, the writers have derived lnstroc- 
on and occasionally amuseavent. 

‘To Dr Malinowski the authors owe a very special 
debt His return to England as their work was passing 
through the press enabled them to enjoy the advantage 
of his many years of reflection ax a Geli-worker 
Ethnology 00 the peculiarly dificuk boederlands of 
ingulatica and psychology. His unique combiestion 
cof practical experience with a thorough grasp. of 
theoretical principles readers his agreement on 30 
many of the more heterodox conclusions bere seached 
particularly encouraging. The contribution from his 
pra dealing with the study of primitive languages, 
‘which appears as a Supplement, will, the writars foe] 
sure, be of value aot oaly to ethoologlats but to all who 
tke a living interest in words and their ways. 

‘Tihe practical importance of a scieace of Symboti 
even in its present undeveloped form needs title 
emphasis, All the more elaborate forms of social and 
Sntelfectual life are affected by changes in out attitude 
towards, end our use of, words. How wards work is 
commonty regarded ax & purely theoretical mater, of 
litle iaterest to practical persons. It is true that tbe 
investigation must at tites touch upon somembat 
mbotruse questions, but its disregard by practical 
persons Is pevartheless shortsighted. The view thet 
Janguage works well enough as itis, can only be held 
bby those who use It merely in such afaire at coald be 
cooducted without itthe business of the peperboy 

















(ot the buteher, for instance, where all that needs to be 
referred to can equally well be pointed at. None but 
those who shut their eyes 10 the basty ro-adagiation 
‘0 tally pew circumstances which the human race bas 
during the last century been blindly endeavouring to 
‘Achievo, can pretend that there la 80 need 10 examine 
eriscally the most iasportant of all the instruments of 
civilization. New millions of participants in the contral 
Cf general aflsies must now attempt to form personal 
‘opinions upon matters which were once left to a few. 
‘At che same time the complexity of these matters has 
immensely increased. The old view that the only 
access to 2 subject 1S through prolonged study of it, 
thas, if it be trae, consequences for the immediate Future 
which have sot yet been faced. The alternative iy to 
aise the level of communication through a direct 
study of is conditions, its dangers und i difficulties, 
‘The practical side of this undertaking is, ifcommea 
‘cation be takea ia its widest sense, Education, 
Convinced as they are of the urgency of & stricter 
qxamination of language from » point of view which 
is at present receiving no attention, the anthorn have: 
‘Preferred to publish this essay in ite present form 
ratber thao to wait, perhaps ideGinitely, unti, 
otherwise auficiently occupied, enough moments of 
Ieisure bad accurpulated for it to be rewritten in a more 
‘complete and more systematized form. They are, they 
Delieve, Detter aware of its failings than most critics 
will suppose, aod especially of those due 10 the 
peculiar dificatties which a fundamectal critlclim of 
Ianguage inevitably raises for the expositots thereof. 
For two reasons the moment seems to have arrived 
‘when an effort to draw attention to Meaning may meet 
with support. Ia the first place there is 2 growing 
readiness amongst paychologists to admit the impoct- 
ance of the problem.“ If the discovery of the paycho- 
fogical nature of Meaning were completely aucceatful,” 
‘writes Professor Pear (Remembering and Forgetting, 1923, 
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B. So), ‘it might put an end to psychology sltogether.” 
‘Secondly, the realization that een of learning and sin- 
ccerity are lamentably at che mercy of forms of speech 
cannot loog be defayed, when we find for instance 
Lord Hugh Cecil concluding a reasoned staicment 
of his attitude to Divorce with the words “The one 
thing, as it seems to me, that Christians are bound, 
‘as Christians, to resist, is any profesal fo call that 
marriage which, according to the revelation of Christ, 
in adultery” (The Times, J25. 2, 1923). The italics are 
ours. 

is inevitable in such a work that eorpbasis sbould 
tbe laid on what to some may appear to be obvious, 
and on the other hand that terms showld be employed. 
which will render portions of the ioquiry less easy 
than others, owing to the alteration of the angie from 
which the subject is to be viewed. At the same tine 
it in hoped that even those who have 00 previous 
acquaintance with the topics covered may, with a 
Tittle patience, be able to follow die whole discussion, 
condensed though it has occasionally been in order 
to keep the exposition within reasonable compass. A 
full lise of Contents, designed to be read as part of the 
bbook, bas therefore been provided. 

‘A Summary, a few Appendices on special problems, 
and orany Crossereferences have been added for the 
benefit of readers who have not the oppoctunity of 
devating equal attention to every part of the field, or 
‘who desire to pursue the study further. 
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PREFACE 
To mar Seconp Boron 


‘Tue poculiar reception of the First Bdltion of the 
present work by persons of the mast diverse pre- 
‘AUections, the fact that within two years of its publica 
tom it was officially used in a number of Univeraiticn, 
ieduding Columbia, and in particular the marked 
Interest which it excited in America, Sed the authors 
to meet, in New York, in the Spring of 1906, for 
purposes of discussion and revision. As & result it 
2bas been possible to take into accowot the requirements 
‘of x wider audience than that to which the book was 
primarily addressed. Not oaly have some local 
Allusions been modiGed but various improvements in 
phasis and strecture will, iis hopad, have lightened 
the task of the reader. 

‘At the amme time no change in the positions 
msintined has been found cecestary. The authors, 
hermeves, have sot bet ie 
the supplementary works for which they have been 
responsible may not be out 
Literary Criticime {LK R.) endeavours to provide 
{for the emotive function of language the same critical 
foundation as in here attempted for the symbolic. 
Word Magic (C.K. 0.) will present the historical and 
philologicsl apparatus by the aid of which alone can 
‘current linguistic habits be explained—and it bas been 
pomible to reduce the inordinate length of an original 
Chapter Il in view of this independent study. A. 
Geveral introduction to the paychological problems 
‘Of language study will be found in The Meening of 
Paychalegy (C. K. 0.) whike Science and Poetry (1. AR.) 
Glscasees the place and futare of itersure in our 
clvlieation. 
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But these additions stil leave muck of the sew 
ground opeacd by The Meaning of Meaning to bo 
cxplored. Chief among these desiderata are the 
development of an educational uchoique whereby 
both the child and the adult may be assisted 10 6 
botter use of Language, the investigation of the general 
riaciples of notation with its beasing on the problem 
of a universal scientific language, and the analytical 
task of discovering = grammar by means of which 
‘translation from one symbol-aystem to another could 
be controlled. These are projects which demand an 
Institute of Linguistic Research with beadquarters ia 
Genova, New 

‘Caennivos, cKO 
pares LAR, 
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To tm Turan Eomnon 


The demand for a Thiet Edition affords ux an 
opportunity of correcting 2 number of minor errors and 
ocrepancies. O{ tie desiderata to which refereace 
in made above, the second and the third have been the 
‘object of attention in Basic English (C. KO), « system 
‘of English adapted to the requirements of a Universal 
Langunge, and described in Vols. IX and X of Payche 
(1926-30), with the fst, Practical Criciom (1. AR), 
4m edvcational application of Chapter X, is canceened, 
‘and the experience gained by its author at Visiting 
Professor at Peking (1929-20) makes the need for further 
‘work opoe al) these questions appear still more srgeat. 
Cusmmece, cKO. 
Foaay tor. CAR 
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THE MEANING OF MEANING 
CHAFTER I 


THOUGHTS, WORDS AND THINGS. 


[Lat on genera to the fe, Chak we can soe Wt We are ate 
‘Sie Babie of Forende Po 
‘THE influence of Language upon Thought has atteacted 
the attention of the wise acd foolish alike, since Lao 
‘Tan came loog, ago to the conclusion— 
"Hie who knows docs vot speak, be who spats dove not kom." 
Sorwetinoes, in fact, the wise have in this field 
proved themscives the most foolist. Was it not the 
t Bentley, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
rehdeacon of Bristol, and bolder of two other livings 
besides, who declared: *¢ We are sure, from the names 
of parsons and places menticoed in Scripture before 
the Deluge, not to insist upon other arguments, that 
Hebew was the primitive language of mankind”? 
Os the opposite page are collected other remarks oa 
‘the subject of language and its Meaning, and whether 
‘wise or foolish, they at least raise questions to which, 
sooner or later, an answer is desirable. In rectot years, 
indeed, the existence and importance of this problem 
of Meaning have been geoerally admitted, but by some 
sad chance those who have attempted a solution have 
too often been forced to relinquish their ambition~ 
whether throagh old age, like Leibnits, or penury, like 
©. S, Peirce, or both. Even the methods by which 
it Ig to be attacked have remained in doubt. Each 
tcience has tended to delegate the unpleasant task co 
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another. With the errors and omissions of meta 
physicians we aball be much concerned ia the sequel, 

14 philologists must bear their share of the guilt 
‘Yet it is a philalogist who, of recent years, hat, 
pesbapa, realized most clearly the necessity of a broader 
‘reatmeot. 

Theoughout the whole history of the homen 

the fate Dr Postgate, “there have been 
no questions whieh have caused more heart-scarchings, 
tumults, and devastation than questions af the corre 
spondence of words to facts, ‘The mere mention of 
auch words as ' religion,’ * patriotism,’ and ‘property? 
is sufficlent to deavoustrate this urath. Now, i ia the 
investigation of the nature of the correspondence 
Detween word and fact, to use these terms in che widest 
‘tense, which is tbe proper aad the highest problem of 
the scleace of meaning. That every living word ia 
rooted in facts of our. mental consciousness and history 
it would be impossible to gainaay ; but it is a very 
different matter to determine what these facts may be, 
‘The primitive conception is undoubtedty that the name 
In iodicative, or descriptive, of the thing. From which 
it would follow at once that from the presence of the 
mame you could argue to the existence of the thing. 
‘This isthe simple conception of the savage.” 

Jn thua stressiog the need for a clear analysis of the 
relation between words and facts as the essential of a 
theory of Meaning, Dr Postgate himself was fully aware 
that at some point the philosophical and psychological 
aspects of that theory cannot be avoided. When he 
‘wrote (1896), the hope was not unreasonable that the 
science of Semantics would do something to bridge 
the gulf. Bet, although M. Bréa's researches deew 
attention to a number of fascinating phenomena in the 
history of language, and awakened a freth interest io 
the educational possibilities of etymology, the net result 
‘was dimppoiting. That such disappointment was 
inevitable may be seen, if we consider the atticade t 
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Innguage implied by such a passage 28 the following. 
‘The use of words as though their measing were fixed, 
the constant resort to loose metaphor, the hy postatization, 
‘of leading terms, all indicate an ble atticude in 
‘which to approach the question. 
‘*Sobatantives are sips attached to things: they contain ex- 
‘acty that amouat of trath whlch can be contcined By s oame an, 
‘Atrouat which u of secemity ami is propoction to the raley of 
‘the object That which & most adequate to St object f tho 
of 








‘Thay are accepiad by « tacit coasent of which we are not even, 
ccapecionn” (Betas Semantic, pp. 296-2) 

‘What exactly is to be made of substantives which 
“contain * teuth, "that amount of truth which can be 
contained by a came”? How can “all that is found 
in the idea be also found in the word”? The con- 
ception of language as “compelled to choose an 
idea," and thereby creating “a name, which is aot 
fong in becoming a sign,” is 20 odd one; while 
‘accuracy and ‘harmony’ are sadly in ced of elucida- 
Gan when spplied to naming and to the relation between 
sign and thiog signifies respectively. This ix not 
mere captious crideism. The locutiens objected to 
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conceal the very facts which the science of language 
in concerned to elucidata. The real task before that 
science cannot be successfully atermpted without a far 
‘mora critical conaciousness of the dangers of such loose 
verbiage. Itiz impossible to handle & scientific matter 
jig such metaphorical terms, aad the training of philo- 
Toginns has not, as © rule, been such as to increase 
hale command of analytic and abstract language. Tbe 
Yogician would be far better equipped in this respect 
‘wore it not that his command of Janguage tends to 
conceal from hien what he is talking about and renders 

im prone 10 accept purely linguistic constructions, 
hich serve well enough for hia xpecial purposes, an 
‘ulionates. 

How great is the tyranny of tanguage over those 
‘who propose t0 inquire into its workings is weil showa 
in the speculations of the late P. de Saussure,» writer 
regarded by perbaps a majority of French and Swiss 
students as having for the Geet time placed linguistic 
‘upon a scientific basis. This author begins by in- 
quiring, “What is the object at once integral and 
eonerete of linguistic?” He does not ask whether 
it bas one, he obeys blindly the primitive impulse to 
infer from a word sone object for which it sands, and 
sets out determined ta find it. But, he continues, speech 
(Ue dangnge), though concrete eoough, a5 a set of events 
is notintegral, {ts sounds imply movements of speech, 
‘and botb, as instruments of thought, imply ideas. 16eas, 
tbe adds, have a social a4 well as an individual side, 
and at each instant language implies both an establiabed 
‘symtam and an evolution." Thus, from whatever side 
‘we approsch the question, we nowhere Gnd the integral 
object of linguistic." De Saussure does aot pause st 
this poiat to ask himself what he ix looking for, or 
whether there is any reason why there should be such 
athing. He proceeds instead in a {asbion familiar in 
the begionings of all sciences, and concocts a suiuie 
object —'de Langue,’ the language, as opposed to speech, 
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What is le langue? For us, itis uot to be confounded 
ith speech (e langage); it is only a determinate part 
of this, an essential par, itis truc, It isat once = social 
product of the faculty, of specch, and x collection of 
ecessiry conventions adopted by the social body 10 
allow the exercise of this facoly by individuals. 
Tis a whole in itself and a principle of classification, 
‘As soon aa we give it the Firs place among the facts of 
apeech we introduce a natural order in a whole which 
does not lend itself so eny other classification.” Le 
Jomgue is furer * the sum of the verbal images stored 
up in all che ie 
practice of speaking ‘oom 
‘munity; a grammatical system, virtually existing in 
cach brain, oF more exactly in the brains of a body of 
individuals ; for é+ mene is ot consplete in any one 
‘of chem, i¢ exists in perfection only in the mass." 

Such an elaborate construction as fa lagcue might, 
no doubt, be arrived at by some Method of Intensive 
Distraction analogousto that with which Dr Whitebead’s 
name is associated. but as a guiding principle for a 
young science i is fantastic. Moreaver, the same device 

wventing verbal entities outside the range of possible 
favestigation proved fatal to the cheory of sigas whlch 
followed." 
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AS & poilologist with am inordinate respect for 
linguistic convention, de Sausrure could not bear to 
‘tamper with what be imagined to be « fixed meaning, 
pan of ls fngne, This serupolous regard for ftiious 
‘accepted’ uses of words is a frequent trait ja philo- 
ogists Its roots godowa very deep into human nature, 
tas we shall ace in the two chapters wbich follow. Tt 
is eapeciaily regrettable that a techoical equipment, 
ctherwise excellent, should bave been 90 weak at this 
point, fr the ecogaition of a general science of 
signs, ‘ semiology,' of which linguistic would be a 
‘branch, and the most important branch, was» very 
notable amempe io the right direction. Unfortunately 
this theory of signs, by oeglecting enticely the things 
for which signs stand, was from the begicning ext off 
rom any contact with scientific methods of verification, 
De Saussure, however, does not appear to have pursved 
‘the matuor far enough for this defect ro become obvious. 
‘Tha same neglect also renders the more recent treat 
of Prolessor Delacrorn, Le Langage ut la Penst, ineffective 
43 a study of the infiutnce of language upon thought. 
Philosophers and philologists alike have failed in 
their atreanpts. There remains a third group of in- 
quirers with an interest io linguistic theory, the ethoo- 
Jogists, many of whom have come to their 
8 preliminary 






























cannot be guined through « mere transfer of current 
Indo-European grammatical disticctions, a procedure 
only too ofen positively misleading. In the circum- 
ances, each field investigator might be supposed to 
reconstruct the grammac of 2 primitive tongue from 
bis own observations of the behaviour of a speaker Jo 
4 given situation. Unfortunately this is carely done, 
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since the difficulties are very great; and perhaps owing 
‘to accidents of psychological terminology, the worker 
tends to neglect the concrete environment of the speaker 
‘aod to consider only the ‘ideas* which are regarded 
us ‘expresmed.” Thus Dr Boas, the most suggestive 
tnd influential of the group of ethaologists which ia 
ealiog with the vast subject-mater provided by the 
‘American-Indian languages, formulates a3 the three 
points wo be considered in the objective discussion of 
Tanguages— 
First, the constituent phonetic elements of the 
language 
‘Second, the groups of ideas expressed by phonetic. 
groups: 
“Third, the method of combining acd modifying 
phonetic groups. 

“All speech,” says Dr Boas explicitly, “is intended 
to serve for the communication of ideas.” Ideas, how- 
ever, are only remotely accessible to outside inquirers, 
and we need a theory which connects words with things 
through dhe ideas, if any, which they symbolize. We 
equice, that is to aay, separate analyses ofthe relation: 
of words to ideas andof ideas wo things. Further, much 
language, expecially primitive language, is not pricoarity 
conceened with ideas at all, unless under ‘ideas' are 
included emotions and arcitudes—a procedure which 
would involve terminological inconveiences. The 
‘eninsion of all separaie treatment of the ways in which 
speech, besides conveying ideas, also expresses attitudes, 
desires and intentions,” is another point at which the 
work of this active school is at present defective. 

4 Not tat deine ar lacking which iocods more than doa 
ah com othe ablen ged mvs cero rset 
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In yet another respect all these apeciatins (all to 
ealine the deficiencies of currentlingruistic theory, Pree 





derivation ; philosophers with * phitosophy’—all bave 
‘overlooked the pressing need for a better understanding. 
of what actually occurs fa disexsolon. The analysis of 
the process of communication is partly paychological, 
and paychotogy has now reached & stage at which 
part may be successfully ondertaken, Until this had 
bappened the science of Syaiboliam necessarily remained 
{ip abeyance, but there is no longer any exouso for vague 
talk about Meaning, and ignorance of the ways in which 
words deceive us. 


Throughout the Western world it is agreed that 
people must meet frequently, and that it in not only 
‘agretable to talk, but chat it is» ater of common 
‘courtesy to say something even when there is hardly 
anything to say, “Every civilized man,” continues 
the lata Professor Mahafty, to whose Princinles of the 
Art of Conversation we owe is observation, "feels, or 
‘Ought to feel, chia duty ; itis the universa) accomplish. 
iment which all must practise”: those who fail are 
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there is nothing to be sai, but it is equally cortain that 
there is an Art no less important of saying clearly what 
‘oce wishes to any when there is an abuadance of material; 
‘and conversation willl seldom attain even the level 
of an intelleceual pastime if adequate methods of In- 
terpretation are not also available, 

‘Symbolism isthe study of the part played in human 
affairs by language and symbols of all kiods, and 
especially of their influence on Thought. 11 singica out 
for special inquiry the ways in which sycabols help ut 
‘and binder us in reflecting on things. 

‘Symbols direct aod. organiae, record and com- 
musicate, In stating what they direct and organize, 
record and communicate we have t distinguish ab 
always between Thoughts and Things.’ It is Thought 
(or, as we shall usually say, referena} which is di 
ated organized, and it ia also Thought which is recorded 
and communicated. But ust as we say that the gardener 
‘mows the lawn whea we know that itis the lawn-mower 
Which actually does the cutting, 30, though we know 
‘hat che direct relaion of symbols is with thought, we 
also aay thae symbols record events and cocomunteate 
facts. 

By leaving out essential elements 
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dat they did, as we shail soe fo the nest chapter, wat 
‘onot equaliy universal. Te is onty when « thinker 
asker use of them that they stand for anything, of, 
in oe sense, have ‘ceaning.’ They are instruments, 
‘But besides this refereatial use which for all reBective, 
Intellectual we of language should be paramount, 
‘words have other fusctions which may be grouped 
togetbee as emotive. These can best be examined 
‘when the framework of the problem of strice statement 
‘and intellectual communication has beea set up. Tbe 
importance of the emotive aspects of language i2 Hot 
‘hereby miniqized, and anyone chieBy conceraed with 
popula or primitive speech might well be led to reverse 
this order of approach. Many difficulties, Indeed, 
‘arisiog through the bebaviour of words ie discussion, 
even amoagst scientists, force us at an early sage 
Ww take into account these ‘aon-symbolic’ inlucoces. 
But for the analysis of the senses of ‘meaning’ with 
which we are here chiefly concerned, it is desirable 00 
‘begin with the relations of thoughts, words and things 
as they are found in casts of rellective speech uncos- 
plicated by emotional, diptonsasi, of other disturbances + 
tod with regard 10 these, tbe indirectness of the 
relations between words and thiogs is the festure 
which Gist deserves attention. 

‘This may be simply illustrated by a diagram, io 
‘which the three factors involved whenever any stale- 
ment is made, or woderstood, are placed at the corners 
of the triangle, the relatioas which hold between thes 
Doing represented by the sides. The point just made 
‘can be restated by saying that in this respect the base 
of the triangle is quite different in composition trom 
celther ofthe other sides. 

Between a thought and a symbol causal relations 
fhold. When we speak, the symbolism we employ i 
caused partly by the reference we are making and 
‘partly by social and psychological {sctors—the purpose 
for which we arc making the reference, the proposed 
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stiect of oar symbols on other persons, and our own 
anicude, When we hear what is sald, the symbola 
both cause us to perform an act of reference und to 
assume an attitude which will, according to clreati- 
‘ances, be more oc less aizallar to the act ood the 
attiende ofthe speaker. 


“iy ®. 


Sian for sore 
(oad lt 


Berween the Thought and the Referent cher i so 
a relation ; moce or less direct (4s when we think about 
or attead to a coloured surface we see) or indirect (an 
swhen we ‘think af" oF ‘refer to" Napoleon}, lo which 
age there ouy be a very loog chain of signsiaations 
fntorvening between the act and its referent? word— 
historian contemporary. record—eye-wistens-—refereat 
(Napoleon). 

Between the symbol and the referent there ik no 
relvaat relation other than the indirect ‘one, which 
consists ia its Deing used by someane to stand for a 
ehreot. Symbol aod Referent, hat 8 0 oxy, are not 
connected direcdly (and when, for grammatical reasons, 
‘we imply such a relation, it will meraly be an imputed,' 

TL pee Ym tt. 
Hie Gabe Vip ne 
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‘83 opposed to a real, relation) but only indirectly 
romod the two sides of the triangle.* 

Jk may appear unnectasary to insist that there is 
‘0 direct connection between say ‘dog," the word, and 
certain common objects in our streeia, aad that the 
‘only connection whlch holds is that which consists in 
‘our usiog the word whea we refer to the animal, We 
aball Gnd, however, that the kiod of simplification 
‘ypibied by this once uaiversal theory of ditect meaniog 
relations between words and things is the vource of 
almost all the dificultics which thoogbt encousters. 
‘As will appear at a later stage, the power to coofuse 
and obstract, which such simplifications possess, ia 
largely due to the conditions of communication. 
Language if it isto be used must be & raady instrament. 
‘The bandiness and ease of « phrase is always more 
impocant ia deciding whether it will be extensively 
ined than its accuracy. Thus such shorthand a8 the 
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of Meaning, and the vast majority of those who have 
been concemed with it would have beea right ia thelr 
refusal to discuss 1t. But too many interesting davelop- 
‘ments have been occurring in the sciences, chrough the 
rejection of everyday symbolizations and the endeavour 
‘to replace them by more accurate accounts, for any 
aire theory that ‘meaning* is just ‘meaning’ to be 
‘pophilar at the moment, Asa role new facts je startling 
disagreement with accepted explanations of other facts 
fare cequiced belore such critical analyses of what are 
groerly cegacded as simple satisfactory notions are 
undertaken. This has been the case with the recent 
revolutions in physics, Bot io addition geeat reluctance 
to postulate anything si gereris and of necessicy unde 
tectable ? was needed befose the simple aatural sation 
of simuitaneity, for instaace, as « two-ermed relation 
‘came to be questioned. Yet to auch questioaings the 
theary of Relativity was due. The same two motives, 
fnew discrepant facts, and distaste for the vse of obscure 
lends of entities ia eking out explanations, have led to 
latarbancea in peychology, though ber te required 
restatements have not yet been provided. 
Copernican revolution bas yet occurred, tbovge 
several are doe if psychology is to be brought into tine 
‘with its fellow sciences. 

It is noteworthy, however, that recent stirrings in 
poychology have been mainly if not altogether cou 
cerned with feefiag and volition. The popular suocess 
‘of Payeho-enalyais bas tended to divert attention from 
the older probiem of thinking. Yet in #0 far as prov 
gress here has consequences for all the other sciences 
and for. the whole tecbaique of investigation in 
aychology itself, this contral problem of knowing or 
of ‘meaning’ is perhaps better worth scrutiny and more 
lieely to promote fresh orientations than any other that 
can be suggested. As the Behaviourists have also very 











1 Places and tata ae wry type ect of webe eiga, 





Question through symbots without an initial investiga 
ton of their functions. 


‘We bare now to consider more closely what tbe 


symbotization, alt experience shows thet chere are a0 
dimervices, “The grosser forms of verbal confusion 
Ihave fong beea recognized 5 but Kees attention bas been 
(paid eo chose that are more subdle and more frequent, 
In the following chapters many examples of these will 
bbe given, chosen in great part from philosophical Gelda, 
for te ia bere thet such confusions become, with the 
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instinctive belief eing given from many sources. ‘The 
fondamental and most prolife fallacy is, in other words, 
hac the base of the triangle givee above is filled in, 
‘The completeness of any reference varies; it is more 
or leas close and clear, it *graspe’ its object in greater 
cor less degree. Soch symbolimtion as sccompanies 
images of all sorts, words, sentences whole and in 
‘no very close observable connection wi 









plecea—is 

‘the variation ia the perfection of the reference. Since, 
then, in any discussion we cannot immediately seta 
for the mature of a person's remarks what his opinion 







argume: 
—ar, in other words, a Theory of Definition. Such a 
technique can oaly be provided by a theory of knowing, 
of reference, which will avoid, as current theories do 
foot, the attribution to the kmower of powers which it 
ay be pleasant for him to suppose himself to 
but which are not open to the only kind of investigation 
hitherto profitably pursued, the kind generally known 
‘a sclemific investigation, 

Normally, whooever we bear anything said we 
sptiog spontaneously to a0 immediate conclonion, 
‘namely, tbat the speaker is referriog to what we should 
bbe refering to it 
Jn potas cases this i 
will prove to be what he bas relerred to, But in most 
discussions which attempt greater subdleties chan could 
tbe handled 
To suppose 
gesture languages, whose accuracy within their own 
Uesited provinces is far bigher than that yet reached 
ly any system of spoken oF written symbols, with che 
exception of the quite special and peculiar case of 
‘mathematical, scleatific and musical notations. Words, 
‘whenever they cannot directly ally themsctves with and 
support themeelves upon gestures, are at present a very 
‘enperkect means of communication. Even for private 
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thinking thougbt is often ready to advance, and only 
held back by the ceachery of ita matural symbolise ; 
and (for conversational purposes the latitude acquired 
constantly thows itself to all those who make asy 
serions stiempts to compare opinions. 

‘We have not bere in view the more familiar ways 
in which words may be sed to deceive. In « later 
chapter, when the fonction of tanguage as an insteu- 
‘ment for the promotion of purposes rather than as & 
means of symbolising roferences in fully discussed, we 
shall sce how the iatention of the speaker may com 
plicate the situation. But the Arwnéic dawme may be 
unprepared for the lengths to which verbal ingenuity 
can be carried. At all times these possiblities have 
been exploited to the full by interpreters of Holy Writ 
‘who desire to enjoy the best of both worlds. Here, 
foc example, is a specimen of the enegetic of the late 
Dr Lyman Abbott pastor, publicist and editor, which, 
through the effors of Mr Upton Sinclair, has now 
‘become classic. Does Christianity condema the 
methods of twentieth-century finance? Doubtleas there 
ase some awkward words in the Gospels, but a 
*ieterpretation is alt that is necessary. 

“Jou did rt ay “Lay not op dor yourelves erasures npn 
art." Hie sui Lay wot vp ft yoormves earaes pom earth 
eho sath an rst ath sort ond where Uiras Seeah Srowth 
(ed cael" Aad’ po geibbe Amicus dove Moth and rat 0 
fot get st Me Rochelaber’s il wel, and thieves da not oft 
trea through and steal ray. What free coodemsed was 
‘oerding wealth” 


Each investment, therefore, every worldly acquish 
tion, according ta one of the leading divines of she 
New Work, may be judged on its merits. There 
is no hard and fax rule. When moth and rust have 
tbeen elimisated by science the Chri vemtor will 
presumsbly hare no problem, but in the meantime it 
‘roold seem that Camphoraied Oil fulfils mast oearly 
he synoptic requirements. Burglars are not partial 
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to it; it is anatbeera to moths and the risk of rust is 
‘completely obvisted. 

Another variety of verbal ingenuity closely altied 
to this, is the deliberate use of symbols to misdirect 
the listener. Apologies for such a practice in the 
case of the eudman fcom whom we desire to conceal 
the whereabouts of bis razor are well known, but s 
wider justification has also been attempted. ‘In the 
Christian era we hear of " falsifcations of documents, 

wentions of legends, and forgeries of every description 
ich made the Catholic Church a veritable seat of 
lying." A. play upon words in which one sense 4s 
faken by the speaker and another sense intended by 
bbim for the bearer was permitted.* Indeed, three sorts 
of equivocations were distinguished by Alfomo de 
Liguoti, who was beatified in the sineteenth century, 
which might be ased with good reason ;* « good reason 
being ‘any honest object, such as keeping our goods, 
spiritual or temporal.”* ‘In the twenceth ceatury the 
‘Intensification of roflitant nationalism bas added further 
‘good reason’; for the military code includes all 
transactions with hoatile ations or individuals as pact 
of the process of keeping spiritual snd temporal goods. 
Ta wartine words become & normal part of the 
mechanism of deceit, and the ethics of the situation 
have beea aptly summed up by Lord Wolseley : «We 
‘will keep hrammering aloog with the conviction that 
“honesty Ia the best policy,” and that truth always 

















wins ia the loog run, These pretty sentences do 
‘well for a chik!’s copy-book, tut de man who acts 
upon them in war had better sbeathe bis sword for 
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‘The Greeks, as we shall see, were in maoy ways 
oot far from the atitude of primitive man towards 
‘words. And it ia not surprising to read that after the 
Peloponnesian war the verbal machinery of peace had 
got completely out of gear, and, says Thucydides, 
could aot be brought back into wse-—"The meaniag 
of words had so longer the same relation to things, 


Dut was changed by men as they thought proper.” 
‘such a situation, 








‘which render us more powerless stil. 

‘Ona leas gigantic sale the tachoique of deliberate 
misdirection can profitably be studied with a view to 
corrective seanures. In accounting for Newman's 
Grammar of Asient Dx E. A. Abbott bad occas 
esceide the process of ubrication,” the ant of greas- 
Jog the desceat from the premises to the conclusion, 
which his samesake cited above so sptly employs 
Tn onder to lubricate well, various qualifications are 
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habit of using the power of words not only for Sone fde 
commapicttions, but also as a siethod of misdirection ; 
and jn the world as it is today the naive interpreter 
is Bkely on many occasions to be seriously misled if 
‘the existence of this unpleasing trait—equally prevalent 
amongst tbe classes and the masses without distinction 
of race, ¢rted, sex, oF colour—is overlooked. 
‘Throughout this work, however, we are treating of 
tena fide comrnunication only, except in $0 far at we 
sthall find it necessary in Chapter 1X. to discuss that 
derivate use of Meaning to which misdirection gives 
vise. For the rest, the verbal treachery with which 
‘we are concerned ia only that involved by the use of 
aymbols as such As we proceed to examine the 
conditions of communication we shall see why any 
symbolic apparatus which is in general use is Table co 
wcompleteneas and defect. 

But if our linguistic outfit is ereacherous, it never: 
theless is iodlspensable, nor would acother complete 
‘OutSt necessarily improve matters, even if it were ten 
Gimes as complete, Te is not always new words that 
are needed, but a means of cootroiling them as symbols, 
‘a raeans of readily discovering to what in the world 
fon any occasion they are used to refer, and this is what 
aan adequate theory of definition should provid, 

But a theory of Definition must follow, not precede, 
a theory of Signs, and it is litle revived bow large 











place is taken both in abstract thought and in peactical 
affairs by tign-situations, But if an account of sign- 
situations is to be scientific t must take its observations 
from the most ¢uitable instances, and must not derive 
its general priociples frooa am exceptional cast. ‘The 
person actually interpreting a sign is not wall placed 
for observing what is happening. We should develop 





‘and oaly admit evidence drawn from introspection when 
‘we know how to appraise it. The adoption of the 
‘ther method, on the ground that ail our knowledge of 
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others is inforred from kaowledge of our own sates, 
‘cam only lead to the Anpasie of soligsigen from which 
moder speculation has yet to coil, Thooe who allow 
Deyond question thas there are people like themselves 
iso interpreting sigas and opea to study should not 
find It diffoamt to admit that their observation of the 
Tehaviour of otbers may provide at least a framework 
within which their ows introspection, that special and 
deceptive caze, may be fitted. That this is the practice 
Of all the sciences need hardly be pointed cut, Any 
sensible doctor when strickaa by disease distrusts bis 
‘own introspective diagnosis and calls in a colleague, 
‘There are, iadeed, good reasoos why what is 
fhappening in ourselves sbould be partially hidden 
from us, and we are geoemally betiar judges of what 
‘other people are doing than of what we are doing 
oursalves. Before we looked carefully into other 
people's beads it was commoely believed that an 
fontty called the soul resided therein, just a8 edildren 
comaaronly believe that there is a lit 
‘stcall who looks out at the eyes, the 





soul, and listens at the ear, ‘The child bas the 
‘strongest introspective evidence for thie belief, which, 
bbut for sealpels and microscopes, it would be difficult 





isle sea we 5 emmy ab 
Imetbod aguas the mejorty of pilsopbial and 
prycbologial dacussices of Tnerpeation It we 
restrict the subject-reatter of the inquiry to ‘ideas’ 
and words, sie, to the left side of our triangle, and 
ak Ul Sach cognition ofthe word ouiée Uh we 
Ineviably latodues conhnlon om ouch, subjects ts 
Soetaipe a pommeiony slasher anf Macaig 
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If we sand In the neighbouchood of « cross road 
and observe a pedesteian confronted by 4 notice Te 
Granicharter displayed on a post, we commonly dis- 
tinguish three irsporcant factors ia the situation. There 
is, we ae sure, (2) « Sign which (2) refers to & Place 
and (3); being interpreted by aperson. All sisuationsin 
‘which Signs are considered are similar to this, A doctor 
noting that his patient has a temperature and. 30 forth 
Js said to diagnose bis disease as influenza. If we tatk 
like this we do not make it clear that signs are bere 
also involved. Even when we speak of symptoms we 
often do not think of these as chooely celated to other 
groupt of signs. But if we sey that the doctor 
Interprets the temperature, etc., as a Sign of influensa, 
wwe are at any rate on the way to an inquiry a8 to 
‘whether there is anything in common between the 
manner in which the pedestrian treated the object at 
the cross road and that in which the doctor treated. 
his theemometee and the flushed couotenan 

On close examination it will be found that very 
uany situations which we do not ordinarily regard as 
Sigr-situations ace essentially ofthe same nature. The 
cbeenist dips litmus paper ia his test-tabe, ad interprets 
the sign rod or the sign blot as meaning acid or base, 
‘A Hebrew prophet notes a small black cloud, and 




















‘The method which recognizes the common feature 
of siga-interpeetation® has its dangers, but opens the 
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‘way to a fresh treatmest of many widely different 
‘topics. 

‘As a0 instance of an occasion in which the theory 
(of signs is of special use, the subject dealt with In our 
fourth chapter may be cited. If we realise chat in all 

: inguished from mere: i 






ig problems where a verbal deadlock peers 
igen. Whenever we ‘perceive’ what we 
ape ‘a chair," we are interpreting a certain group 
‘of data (aodifications of the sense-organs}, and treating 
thee at signs of a referent. Similacly, even before the 
aterpretasion of a word, there is the simost wutomatic 

terpretation of 2 group of successive noises or letters 
asa word. And ia addition to the external world wo 
‘can also explore with a new techaique the siga-situations 
involved by meatal events, the ‘goings on” at pro- 
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‘rom the logical necessity of affecting general anesthesia. 
mages, etc, are often most useful sigas of our present 
and future behari the modera interpreta 
tion of dreams.* An improved Behaviourism will have 
auch to say concaroiog the chaotic attempts at symbolic 
interpretatioa and constroction by which Psychoanalysta 
discredit theie valuable labours. 
‘The problems which arise in connection with any 
-sicuation are of the same geceral form. Tbe 
selations between the elements concerned are no doubt 
different, but they ace of the same sort. A thorough 
clansiGcation of these problems ia ove field, such ax the 
field of symbols, may be expected, therefore, to throw 
light vpon analogous problems in fields at Best sight 
of a very diflerent order. 

‘When we consider the variovs kinds of Sigo-situa- 
tions instanced above, we find that those sigas which 
ea use to communicate ooe with another and as 
instruments of thought, occupy a peculiar plact. It 
is convenient to group these wader « distinctive name ; 
aod for words, arrangements of words, images, gestures, 
fund auch representations as drawings or mietic sounds 
‘We use the term symbels. The infueoce of Symbols 














CHAPTER I 


THE POWER OF WORDS 
{La wot, ion fe meat nn dre vera. le mot 
(Ste reba, 0 sabe ont De — Pic Hag, 
‘Athenanol I chaerve that in al rapes you wwe 
‘Supls evveveatanl tweed We God Pan! of Farts 
‘He who shal uy eater Uwe attr wil that 
‘ery in « ertain beviicary lancnction fa word, 
‘wich tastes them operate With « fore beyoad what 
‘wy can antraly give account of Sth 


From the earliest times the Symbols which ven have 
‘osed to aid the process of thinking and to recon their 
achievemeats have been « continuous source of wonder 
‘ant: illusion. The whole human race has been 30 
impressed by tbe properties of words as instraments 
for the controt of objects, that in every age it bas 
‘tiributed to dhem occult powers. Between the attitude 
‘of the early Egyptian and that of the modern poet, 
there would appear at frat sight to be but little differs 
ence, “All words are spiritual,” says Walt Whitman, 
nothing is more spicitual than words. Whence are 
they? Along how maay thousands and tenaoftbousands 
of years have they come?" Unless we fully realise the 
profound influence of superstitions cocerming words, 
‘we shall not understand the fitity of certain widespread 
aguistic habits which still vitints even the most careful 
thinking. 

‘With the majority, and in matters of ordinary dis- 
cussion, the influence of this legacy is all-pervasive, in 
fanguage no leas than i other spheres, ‘If we could 
pea the beads and seed the thoughts of cwo tren of 
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the same generation and country, but at che opposite 
ends of the intellectual scale, we should probably find 
thee minds as differeat asf the twe belonged to diferent 
apecies. . . . Superstitions aurvive because, while they 
shock the views of eolightened members of the com- 
munity, whey are still in harmony with the choughts 
And feelings of others, who, though the i 

their betters into an appearance of 
‘barbarians or savages at beart."+ 

Most educated people are qui 
extent to which these relics survive at their doors, still 
ess do they realize how theic own behaviour is moulded. 
bby the unseen hand of the past.‘ Only those whose 
studies have led them to investigate the aubject,” adds 
De Fraver, “‘nre aware of the depth to which the grou 
beneath our fect is thus, as it were, honeyoombed by 
unseen forces.” 

The surface of society, like that of the sex, may, 
the anthropologist admits, ‘be in perpetual motion, but 
ity depts, like the depths of the ocean, remain almost 
unmoved. Only by plunging daily ioto those depths 
‘can ws come in contact with our fellow-men ; only—~ 
in the particular case of Innguage—by forgoing the 
advantages of this o¢ that special scientific symbol 
system, by drinking of the same unpurified stream, can 
wwe share in the life af the community. {f the cfouds of 
sscoumulated verbal traditioa burst abors us in the 
pea in the attempt at 
interpretation—few ave, as yet, evolved even the 
radimants of a defence. 

‘The power of words is the most conservative forse 

if. Oaly yesterday did students of anthro- 

ology begin to admit the existence of those inaluctable 

verbal colla by which 30 much of our thought is 

socompassed. “The common inberited scheme of 

sonception which is all around us, and comes to us 45 

naturally and unabjectionably as our native air, is none 
#1. Fram, Pools Tat. oip, 
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the leas imposed upon us, sad limits ovr intellectual 
‘movesseats in countless ways—all the more surely and 
Inresistibly because, being inherent in tha very language 
‘we must use to express the simplest meaning, it is 
‘adopted and assimilated before we can so much asbegin 
to think for ourselves at all" And from the structure 
‘of our language we can hardly even think of escaping. 
‘Tene of thousands of years have elapsed since we shed. 
our tails, but we are still communicating with a medium 
developed to meet the needs of arboreal man. And 
‘es the sounds and marks of language bear witness to 
ita primeval origins, x0 the associacioas of chose sounds 
‘and marics, aad the habits of thought which have grown 
Lup with their use and with the structures imposed ot 
them by our frst paents, are found ta bear witness to 
aan equally significant. 

‘Wermay amite atthe linguistic itusions of primitive 
‘man, but may we forget that che verbal machinery 00 
mbich we 20 readily rely, and with which our meta~ 
physicians still profess to probe the Nature of Existence, 
‘was aet up by bim, and may be responsible for other 
‘Mlusions hardly less geass and not more easity eradicable? 
It may sultice at this poiat to recall the prevalence of 
sacred or secret vocabularies, and of forbidden words 
fof every sort. Almost any European country can stl 
(ornish examples of the tale in which a same (Tom-Tit- 
Tot, Vargaluska, Rompelsiltstin, Finn, Zi) has tobe 
discovered belére some prince can be wedded, or some 
‘ogm feustrated* And on the costextual account of 
seference which is the outcome of modera developments 
Of associationism, with its immense stress on the part 
played by language in memory and imagination, 
eletr that jo the days before paychological anatysis 
‘was possible the evidence for a special world of words 
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of powsr, for nevis as semina, must have appeared 





the extinction of the eighth or Name-soul, and to cause 





the Pyramid. texts we Gnd mentioned « God called 
‘Rheriy hey Word: the Word having » penonaity Hike 
that of a human being, The Crsaion of the word 
tras due tothe interpretation in words by That of he 





y The greater part of mankind gurt 
once have believed che name to be that integeal part 

the s0ul, or to be so important 
‘4 portion of him that it might’ be substivated for the 
whole, as employers. speak of factory hands.” In 
Revelation we cead Thece were killed in the earehquake 
‘names of men seven thousand,” and again in the letter 
the Chucch of Sardis, “Thou ast a few aames in 
Sardis which did not defile their garments.” Tbe 
beast coming up out of the sea has upon his head 
‘“‘qaanes of Blasphemy." Blasphemy itvelf is just such 
‘an instance ; for the god is supposed to be personally 
‘offended by the desecration of his name: and even in 
the reign of Henry VIII. « boy was pet to death by 
burning because of some idle words he had chanced 10 
bear respecting the sacrament—which he ignorantly 
repeated.* 

“Why askest thou afier ony ame, seeing it is 
secret" (oF ineffable” with Prof. G. F. Moore), says the 
singel of the Lord to Manoah in the book of Judges. 
‘Nearly all primitive peoples show great tw their 
arses being mentioned; when a New Zealand chief 
‘was called Wai, which means water, 2 cew name had 
be given to waters and in Feaztr’s Golden Bough 
sumerous examples of word taboos are collected to 
show the wnivermlity of the attitude. Not only chiets 
‘but gods, and moreover the priest in whoen gods were 
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“supposed to dwell (2 Belief which induced the Cantonese 
tt» apply the term ' god-bozes" to such favoured pereon- 
ages), are amongst the victioss of this Jogophobia. 
Wo know how Herodotus (H. 132, 171) refuses 0 
mention the eame of Osiris. The true and great name 
‘of Allah is a secret name? and similarly with the gods 
‘of Beahmasiam' and the real name of Confucius! 
Orthodox Jews apparently avoid the name Janweh 
akogether.* We tay compare ‘Thank Goodness’ 
‘Morbleu’—and the majority of euphemisms, Among 
the Hisdus if one child has beeo lost, it is customary 
( call the next by some opprobrious name. A male 
child is called Kuriys, or Dunghill--the spirit of 
course knows follt as their names acd will overlook the 
worthless. Similarly, God knows each man by his 
rname—“and the Lord said unto Moses ‘Thou bast 
found grace in ey sight and I know thee by thy nue.’ 
Every ancient Egyptian ad two nanves—one for the 
world, and another by which he was known to the 
supernal powers. The Abyssinian Christian's second 
faxme, given at baptism, is ever to be divulged. The 
(quardian deity of Rome had 29 incommuaicable aarve, 
and in parts of ancient Greoce the holy mames of the 
‘gods to ensure against profanation were engraved oo 
lead tablets and sunt in che sea. 

Childeen aye often sicalarly anxious to conceal their 
nastes ; and just as children always demand what the 
ange of a tbing io (never if it has # name) and regard 
that name as 4 valuable acquisition, so we know that 
the sary all have names. “He telleth the oumber of 
the mars and cafleth them all by their names,” Here 
we may cote the delightful proverb which might appear 
on the title-page of every work dealing with Symbolism: 
“The Divine ke righty oo cule” 
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Ta some ways the twentieth comtury suffers more 
grievously than any previous age from the ravages of 
‘such verbal superstitions. Owing, however, to develop- 
‘ments in the methods of communication, and the creation 
of many special symbolic systems, the form of the 
disease has altered considerably; and, apert from the 
peculiar survival of religious apologetic, now tices 
‘more insidious forms than of yore. Influences making 
{for ia wide diffusion are the bafBing complexity of the 
ssyanbotic apparatus now at our disposal ; the possession 
bby journalixts and asen of letters of an’ imesense 2emi- 
echpical vocabulary and their lack of opportunity, or 
inquire iota its proper use; the succens 
kere in Selds bordering o0 mathematics, 
‘where the divocce between symbol and reality is most 
pronounced and the tendency to hypomatization most 
Alluring ; the exteasion of a knowiedge of the cruder 
fornas of symbolic convention (he three R's), combined 
with a widening of the gulf between the public and 
the scientific thought of the age; and finally the ex- 
ploitation, for political and commercial purposes, of 
‘the printing presa by the dissemination and reiteration 
of cliches, 

‘The persistence of the primitive iinguistic outlook 
ot only throughout the whole religious world, but in 
‘the work of the profoundest thinkers, is indeed one 
‘of the most curious features of modern thought ‘The 
philosophy of the nineteenth century was dominated 
by an idealist tradition in which the elaboration of mon- 
strous symbolic machinery (the Hegelian Dialettic* 
provides & striking example) was aubstituced for direct 
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‘more pronounced than that of certain Critical Realiets 
of igai.? Thus we read— 

‘Whatever saay be aa object of thought, or may oder ia ang 





is, Ammang tere tele ponte 0 dae 
‘Bods which ¥ aball all revpecivaly sings and 





‘With the aid of this strange verbal rapier many 
palpable its were claimed, Thus the theory of 
“adjectives or attributes or ideal things in some way 
eas substantins, less self subsistent, leas self identical, 
‘than true ubstantives, appears to be wholly erroneous"? 
whole philosophical aystems were excluded, for "the 
admiasian (javolved in the mention of © man and x 

je) of many terms destroys monisen" ;* and w 
‘modera Platonism reconstructed, whereby a world of 
certain of the things" mentioned” by means of ‘terma" 
the world of oniversals, was rehabilitated. Here the 
reason builds a habitation, **or rather finds a habitation 
wternally standing, where our ideals are fully satisfied 
and our best hopes are not thwarted. Itis only when 
wwe thoroughly understand the entire independence of 
‘ourselves, which belongs to this world that reason finds, 
that we can adequately realize the profound importance 
of its beauty.”? For here everything is “unchange- 
tabte, igid, exact, delightful to the matherostician, che 
fogie'an, the builder of metaphysical systems, and all 
who love perfection more than life.” ‘This world was 
commended to the working man, In contrast to the 
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‘world of existence which Is “Aleating, vague, without 
shasp boundaries, without any clear plan or arrange 
‘ment though it “coataies all thoughts and feelings.” 
Both woclds are equally there, equally worth con- 
‘templation, and “according to aur temperaments, we 
shall prefer the contemplation of the one or of the 
otber."* 

Tt Ia regrettable that modero Platonists s0 seldom 
follow Plato in bis amempts at & scientific study of 
Symbolism, but it is incerestiog 10 oate that they 
recognize the kinship of their theory with Greek 
speculation, for both have theic origin in the same 
linguistic habits. The ingenuity of the modern logi- 
clan tends to conceal the verbal foundations of bis 
structure, but in Greek philosopty these fouodations 
are clearly revenied. ‘The earlier writers ate full of 
‘the relics of primitive word-magic. To classify things 
is to name them, aod for magic the mame of a thing 
or group of things is its soul; to keow their names 
is to bave power over their souls. Notbing, whether 
Truman oF superhuman, is beyond the power of words. 
Language itself is a duplicate, « shadow-eoul, of the 
‘whole structure of reality. Heoce the doctrine of the 
Lapes, variously conceived as this supreme reality, the 
divine soul-substance, as the ‘Meaning’ or ceasoo of 
everything, and as the < Meaning ‘or esetoce of a name." 

‘The Greeks were clearly assisted i their sceeptance 
of an Otherworld of Being by the legacy of religious 
material which earlier philosophers incorporated ia 
theie reepective systems. The nature of things, their 
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‘only in being Jetangible and invisible. Consequently 






ssothing could be conceived. But as logic 
‘and the power of words attracted more attention, this 
materiality wan gradually lost, until in the Spmpociene, 

the Plaeds, $0, Plato bas evolved 2 realm of 





aamesouls deel), pore, divine, ianmoral, 
nifares, iodissoluble and unchangeable. 

‘This development bas been shown to be due largely 
(o the influence of Pythagoreanism and the intervesing 
stages are of peculiar interest forthe history of Symbols. 
It was Hemeleitus who first appealed to words ax 
‘embodying the nature of things, and bis influence on 
Pluto is manifest fo the Cratydut. Heracleituy saw in 
Jenguage the most constant thing in a world of cease- 
Jens change, aa expression of that common wisdom 

ich is in all mea ; and for hiro the structure of bumnan 
speech reflects the structure of the worls, It ia an era- 
bodiment of that structure—M'the Lepet is contained 
acd in it, as one meaniog may be coatsined in many 
‘outwacdly differant symbols."* 

‘The Pythagoreans on the other hand were chiefly 
puzaled by oumber symbols. ‘Since everything 
Appeared to ba modelled in ics entire character on 














processioa of sumbers oat of the One, © the con- 
struction of everything out of Number-souls, cach 
celaivaing an immortal aod seperate existencs.” 
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Parmenides, who followed, was occupied with the 
functions of negative symbols. If “Cold” ony means 
the same ms ‘sot hot,’ and ‘dark’ the same a3 ‘not 
fight,’ bow can we talk about abseoces of thinga? 
«Two bodies there are,” be says, ‘which mortals have 
decided to same, oneol which they ought not to name, 
and that is where they have gone wrong.” They have 
given names to thiogs which sicply wre not, to the 
Rotthings (aj és). But in addition to the problem of 
Negative Facts, which involved Plato in the first 
serious examination of the relations of thought wad 
Waoguage {Sephist, 261), Parmenides handed on to 
Plato his own Orphic conundra about the One and 
the Many, which aiso have their roots in language. So 
dnt, quite apart from the difficulties raised by his Ydeal 
World where the Name-souls dwelt, and its relations 
‘with the world of mod and blood (to which entities 
fon ‘esthetic grounds be hesitated to allow ‘idens,’ 
much as theologians debated the existence of sonle ia 
arkies), Plato bad every ceasoa to be occupied by 
Ainguistic theory. 

I is, therefore, all the more unfortunate that the 
ialogue, The Cratylus, in which his views on language 
are set forth, should have been so neglected in modern 
times. Plato's theory of Ideas or Namesouls was 
accepted from the Pythagoreans; but as a scientist be 
‘was consantly approaching the problem of names and 
their meaning as one of the most difficult inquiries which 
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‘The mala tradition of Greck speculation remained 
{aidhfut to the verbal approach. There are two ways, 
‘wrolt Dr Wheeell, of comprebendiag nature, “tbe 
one by examining the words oely and the thoughts 
‘which they call up; the other by attending w the facta 
and things which bciog theve notions into being. . « 
‘The Greeks foliowed the former, the verbal oc serional 
course, and failed.” And again, “The propensity to 
eck for principles in the common usages of language 
may be discovered atv a very early period. « - 
Arimode wo have the consummation of this mode of 
speculation."? It bas been generally secepted since 
the time of Trendelenburg? that the Categories 
similar distisctions whic play a large partin Aristotle's 
symtem, cancot be studied apart from the peculiarities 
of the Greek language. “Aristotle.” says Gompera, 
ohea suffers himaell to be ied by the forms of 
Innguage, not abways foc inability to fee himeelf from 
‘howe bonds, but at east ag often because the demands 
of dialectic will not allow him to quit his arene... « 
‘Thus 4 distiection is drawn between koowledge in 
(groeral and the particular sciences, based solely on the 
fact that the objects of the latter are included in their 
names... His classifeation of the categor 
frequently governed by considerations of linguistic 
ust be allowed 
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over asked, ‘(Is Rhetoric eximable?*; and in ose 
form of the’ game, at any rate, the sespondent was 
exprcted to answer simply Yes oc No. Certain words 
‘were regarded as equivocal, chiefly as a result of 
studying their ‘contraries," io the current vocabulary, 
Aristotle enumerates varions rules with regard tooquivo- 
cation and other devices conceived with the object of 
driving an opponent into some form of verbal incon: 
sistency, in his Topics. 
fer a detailed sequent to show that 
the Aristotelian docrines of the Negative and the Cate- 
‘gorien “ode che extant forms of speech the objects 
Of a superstitious cult, as though they had been actual 
deities.” remarks that “ Aristode i dead bectuse be 
‘was, more than perhaps any other notable writer In 
the whale history of Philosophy, superstitiously devoted 
to words, Even in his logic be is absolutely dependent 
‘on the accidents of language, oa the accidents of bis 
mothertongue. His superstitious reverence for words 
‘was never out of season."* And again: 
“For full two thousand years human thought 
bas Iain veder the infloence ofthis man's eatchwonds, 
aan influence which bas been wholly pernicious in 
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‘And he elaborates 2 theory of the proposition which, 
‘though incomplete and & source of endless confusion, 
yet indicates w far more critical atcirude 10 language 
‘than his logical apparatus as a whole would suggest. 
For here Aristotle finds no di€iculty 

ja question raised by Plato in the Cretylus. All 








‘sigalficant speech, be says, is significant by convention 
only, and not by nature or a3 & natural instrument— 






‘De Interprtations various branches of sig 
are deliberately excluded, and we are there 
‘eonsider only that variety known as eauaciative, which, 
fas declaring truth of falsehood, is all that belongs to 
Logic other modes of speech, the precative, imperati 
inverrogative, etc., being more oaturally regarded as 
part of Rhetoric or Poetic.” 

‘That verbal superstition would play a large part 
in Greek philosophy might have been expected from 
the evidence of Grek literature as a whole; and 
Farrar finds it occeasary to suppose that AEschylus 
‘tod Sophocles, for example, must have believed in 
Onomaccy, which, as we ahali see, is always bound up 
ith primitive word-roagic. Even the practical Romans, 
tas be goes on to show, were the victims of such beltels 
and would alt have echoed the language of Ausonivs 

Nam diviaase est goer composer, quod st Fortune, 
‘moran, el sels indie 
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Jn theie levies, Cicero informs ux, they took care 
+00 enrol first such names as Victor, and Felix, and 
Fauttus, ard Secundus: and were anxious 10 head the 
roll of the census with word of such happy augury 
‘as Salvius Valerius Gresar gave  commasd in Spain 
to un obscure Scipio simply for the sake of the omen 
‘which bis name involved. Scipio upbraids his mtinous, 
soldiers with baving followed an Arius Umbee, a du 
‘abominacdi vorainis,” being, as De Quincey calls him, 
a ‘pleonssm of darkoess* The Emperor Severus 
consoled himself for the immooralities of bis Empress 
Julia, because she bore the same name as the profigate 
‘augter of Augustus” ;# just ax Adrian VI., whea he 
bbetame Pope, was persuaded by his Cardinets not to 
retain bis owa same, on the ground that all Popes who 
hhad.dane so had died in the frst yeas oftheir reign.* 

‘When we reflect on the influences which might have 
concentrated the attention of Greco-Roman thinkers 
fon Linguistic problems, it is at first sight surprising 
Ghat many of those whose constructions were so largely 
verbal were also in certain respects fally aware of the 
misieading character of their medium. The appeal of 
the Heracliteans to language as evidence for the doctrine 
of Change was, as we know feom the Craryin, vigorously 
‘opposed by the Parmenidean logicians, as well ux by 
Delievers in the Ideas. And an equal readisess to 
admit that the presuppositions of Language have to be 
combated was manifested by Piotinus. Language, in 
‘the Neo-Platonic view, ‘‘can only be cade to expreat 
‘the nature of tbe soul by constraicing it to purposes 
for which most men never even think of employing 
it"; moreover, ‘the soul cannot be described at ail 
‘except by phrases which would be nonsensical if applied 
to body or its qualities, or to determinations of 
articular bodtes.""* 
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“The rejection of misleading focms of language was 
carted stil futher by Budhist writers in their trestevent 
of the ‘soul. Whether it was called sacs (being), dit 
(exif, jes (living principle), or pecréte ipersac) aid 


wot mate 








“For dhese are merely names, expressions, turns 
cof speech, designations in common use ia the wocld, 
‘OF these be who has won truth makes use indeed, 
‘wut he is not led astray by ehe.""* 


‘The Buddhists, whose attitude towards language 
was exceptional,’ were quite ready to make use of 
eustomary phrases for popular exposition, and had 
developed for technical purposes 4 special form of 
symbolise called Abidhamaa. 

Blut though all the post-Aristotelian schools, and 
particularly tbe Stoics, whose view of language had 
‘considerable influeace on Roman jurists," devoted some 
attention to linguistic theory, nowhere fa ancient timex 
o we find evidence of these admissions leading 10 
sudy of symbols such as Plato and Aristotle seemed 
At ties to be approaching. As we shall see, this was 
owing 10 the Tack of any atternpt to deal with signs as 
such, and 40 10 understand the fuactions of words in 
relation to the more general siga-sitvat 
all thought depends. Yet just before the 
‘was ficaliy stamped out by Christianity, notable dis- 
cussions had taken place in the Graeco-Roman world, 
and the centra? problem was being examined with an 
stcuity which might ave led to really 
ments. The religious leaders were amare of the danger, 
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and there is even a passage in St Gregory of Nezian- 
us, where trouble is complained of, since “the Sexti 
‘ard Pycrhoocans aod the spirit of contradiction were 
permicioasly intruded into our churches like some evil 
and malignsat plague.”* In fact the whole theory of 
signs was examined both by Aecesidemus, the reviver 
of Pyrchonism io Alexandria, and by a Greek doctor 
named Sextus between 100 and aso a. The analysis 
offered is more fundamental than anything which made 

‘appearance until the nineteenth century." 
This briet survey of the Greco-Roman approach to 
Tan guage faust sulBice to represent pre-scientifcspecula- 

mR upon the subject, Moreover, it has had a greater 
uence on modern European thought than the evea 
more luxuriant growth of oriental theories. The atmo- 
sphere of verbalism in which most Codian philasoply 
developed stems to have been evea more dense than 
hat of the schotastics or of the Greek dialecticians 
In this respect the MimAmsi-Nyaya controversy, the 
‘Yoga philosophy, the Vijiinavada categorie, the Préb- 
bhikara Miouimsakas* ace hardly less remarkable thas 
the doctrine of the Sacred Word AUM and the verbal 
ccstasies of the Sufi mystics‘ a part of whose technique 
‘was revived by Dr Cove. 

‘The bistory of spells, verbal magic and verbal 




















bby the Bgyptina priest of the Pyramid 
tents, oF by the modern metaphiysicin, is a subject in 
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inset? and is deatt with at iength in Word Magic, which 
{is designed as an expansion of the present chajter. 

‘The extent to which primitive attitudes towards 
‘words are still exploiced by the astute is fully revealed 
‘only when the achievements of some cynical rhetoriclan 
‘ace accorded the limelight of the Inw courts, or when 
some particularly glaring absurdity is substituied for 
he more patient methods of suggestion frvoured by 
repetitive journalism. But these same attitudes are 
niversal in childhood, and are so strengthened by the 
prevailing verbalism ‘that even the matt accurate 
scientibec trainiog bas often done fittle to render the 
adult fess subservient to his medium. Indeed, as we 
hare seen, the ablest togicians are precisely those who 
‘are Jed to evolve the most fantastic systems by the aid 
‘of their verbal techoique. The esodern logician may, 
in time to come, be regarded a3 tbe true mystic, when 
the rational basis of the world in which he believes is 
scientifically examined. 

Turning then to the more emotional aspects of 
moder thought, we shail not be surprised to find 
veritable orgy of verboounia, The process whereby 
the purely verbal systems 0 characteristic of istic 
speculation have attained such formidable dimension, 
has recently been examined by Rignano.' Attributes 
found by experience to be contradiciory are gradually 
ematerialioed, and in their place are put “verbal 
‘envelopes, void of all jotelligible content, 20 as to 
sliminate the recipcocal contradiction and ‘hibition te 
which these attributes would inevitably give rise if they 
‘were allowed to farnish matter for the imagination in 
however small a degree”; and paralicS with this de 
imaterialization, 2 formidable dialectic edi6ce such as 
that of scholasticiam is constructed, with the abject of 
convincing human reason of the absence of logical 
{inconsistency inthe greatest of abpuritca* 
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In this way the Idea of Divinity, for example, has 
been slowly reduced to a “conglomerate of attributes, 
purely, or almost purely verbal.” So that finally, a3 
‘William James puts it, "the ensemble of the mete 
physical attributes imagined by the theologian " (God 
being Firat Cause, possesses an existence « a¢; he is 
catiary aod absnute, absolutly unlimited, infaitly 
perfor be is One and only, Spirional, metaphyically 
prvsent, etc.) “is bot x sbufling and matching of 
Pedantic. dictionary adjectives. One feels that in 
the theologians’ hands they are only a set of tides 
obtained by x mechanical manipulation of synonyms 
verullty has stepped into tbe place of vision, 
professionalism into that of life.”* 

Simlarly, to reasoning cnmmoaty socben of 0 
metaphysical, language bas chiefly the function of 
farnishiog “a stable verbal support, so that inexact, 
nebulous, nod Suctuating comoepes may be recalled 10 
the mind whenever eequired, without any prejudice to 
‘tha elasticity of the concepts"; for which purpose the 
phraseology adopted is ‘as vaporous and mysterious 
‘8 possible, Hence the so-called terms ‘written in 
profundity,’ referred to by Ribot, and dear to atl 
metaphysicians, jest because they are 20 admirably. 
suited both to contaia everything that it is desired to 
have: thers include, and to coaceal the contradictions 
and absurdities of the doctrines based on the concepts 
in question... The function of the verhal symbot 
therefore to keep inconsistent attributes. forcibly 
united, though all of them could oot possibly be 
Present to the mind wt the same moment just because 
they inbibit each other; it being important that the 
metaphysician shoold have them at bis disposal ia 
‘onder to deduce from the concept, from their aggre- 
ite, sometimes one set of conclusions and some. 
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times another, sccording to the presentation of reality 
bree 

‘Ukimately the word completely takes the place of 
Ge thought—Denn eben wo Bogrifle febieo, de sisi 

‘Wort 206 rechten Zeit sich ein, as Mepbisopheles 
remarked. And Rignano apty likens the process to 
the shedding of the earapacr by a crustacean. "Without 
thia verbal carapace the disappearance of all intellectual 
sootent would iavolve the disappearance of all trace 
of the past exintesee of such content. But the carapace 
‘preserves something which, just because it proves the 
past existence of « concept which formerly bad a real 











‘that this something, although devoid of all inteUectual 
content, always constitutes a valuable point of attach- 
ment and support for the corresponding er which 
is 40 intense that it does not perceive that the cherished 
reaemblances 00 longer clothe the beloved object."* 
Bot the carapace, the verbal husk, is not merely 
valedicnory point Zappui'; it also has & certain bombic 
capacity, a0 ‘affective resonance’ which enables the 
manipulator of symbols auch as the Absolote 10 assore 
himself that his labours are not altogether vain. 
‘When language Is once grown familiar," mays 
Berkeley, ‘the hearing of the sounds or sight of the 
characters is often immediately attended with chose 
passions which at feat were wont to be produced by 
the intervention of ideas that are now quite omitted. 
From the symbolic use of words we thus pass to the 
‘emotive; and with regard to words so uted, af in 
postry, Ribot has well remarked that “they ao Jonger 
‘ct a8 signs but a8 sounds; they are musi 
a8 the service of an emotional psychology. 
though at this extreme fimit ‘metaphysical reasoniog 
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may be intellectually quite incomprehensible ; chough, 
that isto aay, it may actually become 'vocem proferre 
ct albil concipere,'it acquires by way of compensation,” 
which is 
peculiar to it kid of 
‘musical language stimulative of sentiments and cmo- 
fans." Its success iz due entirely to the karmonious 
series of emotional echoes with which the naive mind 
responds—e rebeat regio cits Berhare bomen, 

In practical aflaire these influences are no Yess 
‘potent and far moce disastrous. We need only instance 
the contention of Dr Crookshank, supported by an 
abundance of detailed evidence, chet “under the 
fluence of certain schools of thought, and certain 
habits of expression, we have become accustomed to 
spaaic and write as if a disease were a natural object” ; 
that these disastrous verbal habits must be resisted, for 

‘80 great advance is probable in the domain of 
Medicine until the belief in the real existence of diseases 
is abandoned” ; and that the linguistic problem must 
bbe fnved at once, for "no measure of useful agreement 
will be achioved unless we are fist in acooed concerning, 
the principles of method and thought."* Coming from 
‘one with thirty years’ experience of the healing art, $0 
strikicg  conérmation of the views we have been 
advancing canavt be Kightly rejected ; and on another 
page Dr Crookshank himself gives further reasons for 
‘considering that its rejection could ooly be based on 

























Untit event times it is only here 
forts have been cade to penetrate the mystery by a 
direct attack on the essential problem. in the four- 
teenth century we have che Nominalist analysis of 
‘William of Occam, in the seventeenth the work of Bacon 
and Hobbes The discussion rises to an apex with the 
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‘Third Book of Locke's Estey and the interest of Li 
in a Philosophical Language—a Characseristce Uxiver- 
salit, Berkeley and Condillac kept the issue al 

‘with Horne Tooke aod his followers we reach the 
teentl-century movement, ia which the work of Mill, 
Taine and uate was oecl 

‘With the diaappointiog achievements of Compara- 
sive Philology, oo which public interes was long 
‘eatred through the eforts of Steinthal, Max Muller, and 
others, we need not here concern ourselves; the Philo 
opie’ and Sacvegica! approaches have, in fact, as 
Dr Malinowski shows in the essay which we print as 
's Supplement, alike failed to produce a fundamental 
analysis of Siga-and Symbol-situations, and stilt leave 
the field-worker without guidance. To the chaos of 
the Grammarians we address ourselves in Appendix A ; 
and in Appendix D, in addition to the summary of the 
work of C.S. Peirce, will be found examples of what 
thas been achieved by others who have looked to Lagic 
for 4 solution, a2 well as by those who appeer to bave 
relied mainly pon Teresinslegy. With contemporary 
writers who have made use of the two remaining 
avenues (of the seven chief roethods of approach) the 
Mesaphyricions and the Paychelogists, we shall be 
frequently cocupied in our remaining chapters. For 
the rest, an endeavour tus been made to give credit, 
where credit is due—from Anselm's De Grammatic, 
dhrough Delgarno (1661), Wilkins (1658), Feeke (1693), 
to Silberee (197) and Cassirer’s Philowephie der symbol 
aches Formen (1923)—ia the suevey of maa's progress 
towards serbal independence published in a s¢parate 
volume, Word Magic, wo which reference bas already 
been made. 

‘AS a result of all these efforts a Science of 
Symbolism hes become possible, but it is necemary 
‘sonstantly to dear in sind the special forms in which 
the Power of Worda may caske itself felt in modern 
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"Wap hath ack owaed, with raptareenitin frame 
‘The power of grace, the mugic ot name?” 

asked the simple poet a century ago; and to-day: 
“AM sounds,” saye Yeats, “ evoke indefinable and yet 
precise emotions . . . or, a5 1 prefer to think, call down 
among us certain disembodied powers whase footsteps. 
‘over our hearts we call emotions.” 

‘Ancient ‘may be dead, but the instinct, or 
the hope, ix strong >— 








“Ido bebeve, 
‘Though I have Sonnd them got, Chat ere ay be 
Words wich ae ebingn"* 


That which we call a rose, we flatter ourselves, “by 
any other name would smell as sweet" But followers 
Of the late M, Coué should hesitate to regale themselves 
with a rose named The Squashed Skunk. “When J 
paral,” says Bergson, ‘of a dish that is supposed 10 
bbe exquisite, the name which it bears suggestive of 
the approval given to it comes between my sensation 
and consciousness; I may believe that the flavour 
pleases me when a slight efrt of attention would prove 
the contrary.” 

‘And words may come between us and our objects in 
countless subtle ways, if we do aot realize the nature 
‘of their power. To logic, as we have seen, they lead 
to the creation of bogus entities, the universals, 
Properties and so forth, of which we shall bave more 
(o say in the sequel. By concentracing attention oa 
themseives, words encourage the futile study of forms 
‘which haa done so much to discredit Grammar; by the 
excitement which they provoke through their emotive 
force, discussion is for the most part rendered sterile; 
bby the various types of Verbomania and Graphomania, 
the sutifartion of naming is realized, ane he tense of 
personal power factitiously enbenced. 


2 Sampo The Pee of Hope. 
+ Fins Pw 8. 
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This aot surprising that a consideration of the ways 

which Language das been made to serve mankind 

the past should frequently lead to a sceptical reaction, 

‘Asan able but litde-known writer has remarked :— 

juppose someone to assert: The geitak 
istims the dashes. You do not know what this 
means; wor do I. But if we assume that i 
English, we know that she dosher are distimmed by 
the gritab. We know too that or distinemer of 
dashes 1s @ gottab. {f, moreaver, the doshct are 
galloons, we leno that sone gallons are distonmed 
by the goviak, And 30 we may gO on, and 30 we 
‘ten do goon.” 

‘And again, for what do the words we use in 
‘everyday Wife stand? ** We do not often have occasion 
10 speak, a3 of an indivisible whole, of the group of 
phenomena involved ox connected in the transit of a 
negro over a railfence with a melon under his arm 
while the moon is just passing behind a cioud. But if 
this collocation of phenomena were of (requent occur: 
rence, and if we did have occasion to speak of it often, 
and it ita happening were likely ta aflec the money 
mmarkety we should have some name as * wousin,’ to 
denote it by. People would in time be disputing 
whether the existeace of a wousin iavolved necessarily 
a raibfence, aod whether the term could be applied 
‘when a white man was sioilaly related oa stone wall.” 

‘That itis all « mater of words,” or that ‘we can 
paver get anywhere—you put it one way and 1 put it 
another, and how can we ever know that we are talking 

oo Nie 
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about the sume thing?" aze conclusions to which the 
study of verbal difficulties act infrequently leads hove 
‘who are conironted by them for the Grst time. But a 
thorough ucderstanding of the ways in which these 
dificulties arise—the two cases just quoted are good 
specimens gives no ground for linguistic sihilism. 

‘The best means of escape from such scepticism 43 
swell as from the hypnotic inBuences which we have 
ete considering, Ties is a clear ceatization of the way 
in which syobots come to exercise such power, and 
of the vations senses in which they are said to bave 
Meaning. Az an essential preliminary we are con- 
fronted by the need for an sccovct of the simplest kind 
of Signsitvation, which will enable us to understand 
bow we come to ‘ kaow’ or ‘think’ at all. 

‘The contextual theory of Signs to which, theo, we 
Gest proceed, will be found to throw light on tbe 
primitive idea that Words and Thiogs are related by 
some magic bond; for it ix actually through their 
occurrence together with things, tbeir Sinkage with 
hem in a ‘contest? that Symbols come to play that 
important part in our fife which bas rendered them 
not only & legitimate object of wonder but che source 
of all avr power over the external world. 














CHAPTER IY 


SIGN-SITUATIONS 


‘Smtlate Unger ta eaivrl  ipale peter. 

{di tc et ingrtaer; aod prima Secale 

lakers mech ot ardor adil perpen, perce 

‘auhuinine beams Valea 
‘MaAWInG, that pivotal term of every theory of laagu: 
‘age, cronot be treated without ot 
sigas. With some of ius senses (in which ‘my meaning’ 
=" what Lam thiaking of”) the question to be answered 
is, in brief, #! What happens when we judge, or believe, 
or think of something : of what kind of eotities does 
the something consist: and bow is it related to the 
mental event which is our judging, our believing, 
thinking?” ‘The traditional approsch to this question 
thus been through iatrospection and thiough the logical 
‘analysis of fudgmeat, with the result that all the 
answers which ave been given from this angle will be 
found, im contrast to that which is outlined be 
lve variants of coe opinion. They agree, that 
holding that, when we think of anything, we have to it 
(or sometimes to something else) x relation of a quite 
uaique kod tn other words thinking ia regarded 98 
fan unparalleled happening. Thus the problems of 
symbolization and reference come to be discussed in 
isolation an though there were 00 allied Gelds of 























jon of the uniqueness of the relation 
fpecween the mind and ite objects is the central tenet 
in views which otherwise have so poict of agreement. 
‘Thus it ia plausibiy beld by some that when we are 
‘believing (any) that we are alive, we are in a direct 
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selation of 2 unique kind to an entity which is asither 
time nor in space, to be called the proposition ‘that 
wwe are alive.’ Others pretend that these is noching af 
this sort, but that instead we are thea related by 2 
multiple relation, again of an unique ind, with a 
variety of entities—among which are (perhaps) we 
ourselves and cerinly something to be called « ‘con- 
cept! (or ‘universal’ or * property’ amely alivencss 
(OF being alive. On both views the uniqueness in kind 
of the relation between a thought ax # mental event 
‘and the things, whatever they may be, which the thought 
is ‘of, is too obvious to be questioned. 

‘AS & representative of the realist school which 
claims to have assimilated wie modem scentific 
outlook, we may cite Mr Maynard Keynes who holds 
that philosophically we must start from various classes 
of things with which we bave direct acquaintance. 
“The most important classes of things with which 
have direct acquaintance are our own sensations, 
which we may be said to experience, the ideas and 
meanings, about which we have thoughts and which 
‘we may be said (0 undersiend, and facts or character- 
istics oF relations of sense data or meanings, which 
we may be said 10 peredee. ... The objects of 
knowledge and belief—as opposed to the objects of 
dicect acquaintance which 1 cerm sensations, meanings, 
‘and perceptions—{_ shail term frepesitins.” As ag 
example of direct knowledge we are told that from 
‘acquaintance with s seasttion of yellow "I cao pass 
directly to a knowledge of the proposition ‘1 have a 
sensation of yellow.’"* Lest it should be supposed 
that this add, but very prevalent, doctrine is peculiae 
to 2 school, we may refer to the justifcation of dar 
Urtit, “spaceless, timeless and impersonal,” the 
specific object of logical inquiry, elaborated by Lipps * 
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to the similar doctrine which vitstes so much of 
Humert’s analysis of Ianguage;? acd to the still 
wore extraortiaary phantasies of van Gioneken, a 
aubue linguistic psychologist who, influenced doubt- 
leas by Mainoag ax well ax by Theology, advances 
‘the same view ag a theary of ‘adbesion’ No account 
‘of thinking in terms of verbad images and sepresenta- 
tions of things is, according to this author, sufficient. 

We find ourselves confronted by a new force: some- 












a more perfect ove than we could through our 
uature. We... adhere to the present reality, 10 
that which is really and actually there . . . and nso to 
‘the possible, the aszenc."* Uc is plain that on any such 
view 1 scieatife account of thinking is ruled out from 
the very beginaing. 

What happens ‘when we think?" is a question 
which ahould be of interest 10 every thinker. Tha 
triteness of the answer “When we think, we think,” 
offered by auch views may help to explaio the small: 
ets of the interest which is sbown. In the following 
pages an attempt is made to outline an account of 











view, the provision of « natural us opposed to 
aan acticial theory of thinking, that we begin with the 
consideration of signs. 

‘Throughout almast all our lite we are treating things 
a niga. All experience, using the word in the widest 


possible sense, is either enjoyed or interpreted (i.., 
treated a8 8 siga) or both, wad very litde of it escapes 
some degree of interpretation. An account of the 
Process of Interpretation is thus the key to the under 
saodlog of tbe Sign-sitaation, and therefore the be- 
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ginning of wisdom. It is astonishing thet although 
the need for such an accoust has long been 2 
commonplace in psychology, those concerned with 
the criticism and organization of our knowledge have 
with few exceptions entirely ignored che consequences 
ofits neglect. 

‘Attempts ta provide this account have been given 
io many different vocabularies. The doctrines of the 
‘associationiats,’ of appereeption," of suggestion,# have 
ed up to restatements ia terms of process rather than 
‘of content: ‘instinctive sequences'* king the place 
fof ‘mental chemistry,’ with advantage but without 
essential change in the views maintained. ‘The most 
recent form in which the account appears ia that 
adapted by Semon, the novelty of whose vocabulary 
seems to have wtiracted attention once more to con 
siderations which were no doubt too familiar to be 
thought of any importance. 

‘These otherwise valuable methods of approach tend 
to separate the treatment of fondamental laws of mental 
process from that of sign-interpretation, which is ua- 
fortunate for psychology. They have led not only to 
the discussion in isolation of problems essentially the 
ame, but also to a failure to realise the extent of the 
{ground already covered by earlier thinkers, 

the formulation has always been given in 
causal terms, it will be convenient to use that termin- 
ology. Its use is indeed almost unavoidable in the 
interests of intelligibility, and seed not be misleading 
if the correct expansion is remembered. Thus ia this 
(reliminary account we are merely using causal laoguage 
{As an expository conrenieace for the sake of its brevity 
and its verbs. The fuller statement which follows 
‘avoids all mention of causes, effects, und dependesce, 
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wad deals merety with observable correlations or con- 
textual unifoemides among eveots, 

‘The effects upon the organism due to any sign, 
‘which may be any stimulus from without, or any process 
taking place within, depeod upon tbe past history of 
‘the organism, both generally and in a more previse 
fashion. In 4 sense, no doubs, the whole past history 
Js relevant: but chere will be some arcong the past 
events in that history which more directly determine 
the natuce of the present agitation than others. Thur 
‘when we strike a match, the movements we make aod 
the sound of the scrape are present stimuli. But the 
‘excitation which cesults is different from what it would 
‘be had we never struck matches before. Past strikings 
have tet, in our organization, engrams, cesiduat traces, 
‘which help to determing what the mental process will be, 
For instance, this meatal process is among other things 
‘an awareness that we are striking & meich. Apart from 
the efects of similar previous stations we should have 
no uch awareness. Suppose further that the aware 
ness Is accompanied by an expectation of a flame, 
This expectation again will be due to the effects of 
situations in which the seciking of a match bas been 
followed by a flame. ‘The expectation is the excitation 
cf part of ao engram complex, which is called up by 
4 stlaulus (the serape) similar to a part only of the 
oFiginal stitsulut-situation. 

‘A further example will serve to make this clearer. 
The most celebrated of ali caterpillars, whose history 
in part recorded in Professor Lloyd Morgan's Habit 
sand Instinct, p. 4h was striped yellow and black and 
was seized by one of the professor's chickens. Bring 
offensive in tanteto the chicken be was rejected. Thenos 
forth the chicken refrained fcom seizing similar cater 
pillars, Why? Because the sight of such a cater- 

1 Seow’ tray Pe arn parently Pac Lea 
pone) fern care mar, so cy 
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piltar, a part that is of the whole sightseizetaste 
context of the original experience, now excites the 
chicken ia a way sufficiently? ike that io which the 
‘whole context did, for the seizing at least not to occur, 
whether the tasting (in images} does or not. 

This simple case is typical of all imerpretation, the 
peculiarity of interpretation being that when a context 
has affected us in the past the recurrence af merely & 
part of the context will eause us to react in the way 
in which we reacted before.’ A sign is always a 
stimulus to some part of an original stimulus 
and sufficient 0 call up the engram? formed by that 
stisvulus, 

‘Ao engrare is the residual trace of aa adaptation * 
made by the organism to a stimulus. The mental 
process* due to the cailing up’ of an engram is a 
similar adaptation: 50 far as itis cognitive, what it is 
adapted to is its referent, and is what the sign which 
excites it stands for oF signifies. 

‘The term *adapted,” though convenient, requires 
expansion if this account is ¢0 be made clear—and ta 
‘his expansion the recminder of the present chapter 
fi devoted, Returning to our instance, we will sup 
ose thet the match igrites and chat we have been 
‘expecting a fame, In this case the flame is what we 
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Adapted to, More fully, the mental provtss which 
is the expectation. is similar to proveses which bave 
been caused by @ames in the past, and furtber i is 
‘directed to the future. If we can disoover what 
‘directed to stands for we shail bave filled in the chief 
‘pact of our account of interpretation. 

Besides being ‘directed 0s” the furore our expectar 
tion ia alsa ‘directed wo" fame, But here ‘directed to” 
mtaails for oothiag more than ‘similar 49 what has Jace 
‘awed by.’ A thought is directed to flame whet ilar 

‘certain respects to thoughts which have been caused 
yy flame. As has been poisted out above, we must not 
allow the defects of causal Language either to mislead ux 
here or alternatively to make 1s abandon the method of 
pproach 0 indicated. We shall find, if we improve 
dis language, both that this ind of substitute for 
‘directed 10" loses its strangeness, acd also that the 
same kind of gubstitation will meet the ease of ‘diree- 
tion to the foture‘and will in fc explain the ‘direction* 
or reference f thinking processes in generat. 

‘The unpurified notion of cause is especially mis: 
feeding in this connection since is has ted even the 
‘hardiest thinkers® to shrink from the ientification of 
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‘thinking of with "being caused by.’ The suggestion 
that to.aay ‘I am thinking of A‘ is the same thing as 
to say ‘My thought is being caused by A,” will shock 
every right-minded person and yet when for ‘caused’ 
‘we substitute an expanded account, this strange sugges: 
‘a will be found to be the solution. 
‘A Cause iadeed, in the sense of a somethiog which 
foccea another something called an eficct to occur, is 
13 & phantom that it bas been rejected even 
by metaphysicians. ‘The current scientific account, on 
the other hand, which reduces causation to correlation, 
in "awkward for purpenes of exposition, since in the 
aabse ‘conjugatiag' vocabulary constant peri- 
Soon s pada 1s acquis ene 
the basis of this account the fact that experience has 
the character of recurrence, that is, comes to us in more 
‘or Teas uniform contents, we have in this all that is 
required for the theory of signs and all thet the old 
theory of causes was entitled to maictain, Some of 
these contexts are temporally snd spatially closer 
than others: the contexts investigated by physics for 
Snowance narrow themselves dowo until differential 
equations are involeed ; those which paychology has 
hitherto auoceeded ia detecting are wide, the uniformly 
inked. events being often tae spart in t 
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but which if examined will be found to be far more 
fandamental than bas been supposed. To.say, indeed, 
that anything, is an interpretation is to say that 
member of a paychological context of a certain kind. 
‘An interpretation is itself a recurrence. 

‘A concrete illustration may be considered at this 
point. There ix 2 well-known dog in most books upon 
‘animal bebaviour which, on hearing ehe dinner-bel, 
rans, even from parts of the house quite out of reach of 
scents and stvours, into the diniog-r00m, 50 as 10 be 
‘well placed, should any kind thoughts towards him 
ave in the diners. Such a dog éntrprets the sound of 
the goog as a sign, How does this bappen? We stall 
All agree about the answer; that it is through the dog’s 
past experience. In this experience there bave been 50 
‘0 speak recurrent clumps of events, and one such clump 
hhas deen aude up roughly as follows: Goog, savoury 
‘odour, fonging contemplation of cooumption of viands 
toy diners, donations, gratification. Such a clump 
recurring from time to time we sball call an stormed 
context. Now on a particular occasion the gong is 
hheard out of reach of xavours. But thanks to past 
experience of rong-sousds together with smvoury io 
the interpretative dog, this present gong-sound gets into 
« peculiar relation to past gongs and savours, longings, 
etc. 30 that be acts io the sagacious manner described, 
and is in evidence at the mesl, Now this set of mental 
erents—his present hearing of the gong, bis past 
earings of similar sounds, bis past savourings together 
with googs, etc. and also his present mental procest 
owing to which he russ into the dicing-room—sued 
a set we shalt call piycsiepsiel context. A contest o 
this sort may plainly cecar as regards its more genera 
features, It is also clear tbat the members of it may 
be indefinitely aumerous and may be widely separate: 
time, and that itis through this separatentes in tim 
that such a psychological context is able to link togethe 
cexteroal contests, the recurrent clumps of experience 
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fhe gong-savour hind above mentioned, Ina sini 





‘© peculiar? member of & psychological context of a 
certala kind ; a psychological context being a recurrent 
set of mental events peculiarly related to one another 
30 ax to recur, as regards their main fearures, with partial 








tion will be felt in granting that with. 
i no prediction, 

no inference, no reoogsition, na inductive generalization, 
knowledge or probable opinion as to what iz not 
mediately given, would be possible. What is more 








‘these processes, recognitions, inferences or thinkings are 
tarmbers of certain recurrent psychological contents. 
To say that T recognize something belo me us & 
teawberry and expect it to be luscious, is ta say tat 
a present process in me belongs to a determinative 
Paychological context together with certain past pro- 
cesses (past perceptions and consumptions of straw- 
becriea). These psychological contexts recur whaoever 
wwe recognize or infer. Usually they link up with (oF 
form wider contexts with) extecnal* contextsin a peculiar 
fashion? When they do not, we are suid to have been 
cnistaken. 

‘The simplest termisology in which this kind of 
Linkage cao be stated is that of sigax. Behiod all 
fnterpretation we have the fact that when part of an 
‘external context recurs in experience this pacts, chroug 
ita linkage with a meraber of sonse paychologioal context 
(Ge, ofa causally connected group of mental events often 
‘Widely separated in time) sometimes a sign of the rest 
of the exteraal context 

‘Tio poet segue ehidtion hin onion isto 
a cee? "Tere Sige Brad 
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bbe filled in. The first concerns Contexts ;? the second 
the sease in which they are Uniform. 

(8) A contest inset of entices (Chings or events) related 
fica carta smoy ; these entibes have vach a character rach 
that ather sate of mites sacar having the same characters 
tend related by the come relation; med these secur ‘wearly 
‘exjormdy! To. ove instance of the match-acrape event 
‘and the fame event the uniting relat tly ioe 
‘Chudes proxiosity in time and space—a scrape in America 
and a flame i China would mot constitute such a 
Context—but it is important 10 realize that oo restrict 
‘need be initaily imposed as to the kind of relation which 
‘may occue as the uniting celation in a context, since 
ich relations actually occur will be discovered anly 
bby experience. Contexts, moreover, may have any 
ber of members; dual contexts containing only two 
bers seem to be rare, though for purposes of 
exposition it is convenient to suppose them to occ 
‘The constitutive characters involved present & certain 
difficulty, Ta our instance of the match-scrape event 
























‘and the flame event they muy be written ‘being & 
scrape’ and ‘being # fame,” but these are plsialy 
shorthand nates for very elaborate sus of properties. 
Te is not all secapes from which we expect flames, 
‘and we would be surprised if our match flamed like 
‘magnesiue ribbon. 
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(2) The dificuity here suggested in choosing con- 
stiutive characters 1 conoected with tbe problem ‘In 
‘what sense do contexts occur searly sniferedy?" It is 
plain that if suficiently general characters are taken, 
and suficiently general waiting relations, contexts not 
‘early’ but peetectly uniform can easily be found. 
For instance, the context constizted by two entities 
fhaving each the character of being an event” and 
related by the relation of ‘succession.”* On the other 
hand if we make the constitutive characters and uniting 
‘elation too specific, recurrence becomes uncertain, For 
reason our account hasio be in terms of probability. 
Tn ourinatance, to say that the context of which ‘scray 
‘and ‘lame’ are constitutive characters recurs (or is © 
content) is to say — 
sicher thas. whenever there is 2 sceape there will probably 
bbe a flame having the requiced relation to the 
scrape; 
ar that whenever there is « fame there was probably 
a scrape having the converse relation to the fame ; 
or both dhese satements, 


In the frst case the consext is aaid to be detarmina- 
tive in respect of the character flame ; fo the second in 
respect of the character scrape ; in the third i respect 
of both characters, 

‘A dual context is here taken for the sake of simplicity, 
a fact which tands to make the account appear asti6cial, 
Muttiple contexts of three or more terms involve no 
further problems. They must be 
respect of one constitutive character, 
respect of any number. 

Tin this account we have carefully avoided all mention 
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of Traages—those revivals or copies of sensory experi- 
‘ence which figure so proinently in most accounts of 
king. There are good reasons why attempts to 
boild a theory of interpretation upon images must be 
‘hazardous One of these is the grave doubt whetber 
in some minds they ever occur or ever have occurred, 
Another is that in very many interpretations where 
words play no recognizable part, introspection, unlese 
excessively subtle and therefore of doubifel value as 
‘evidence, fails to show that imagery ix present. A third 
and stronger reason is that images scem to a great 
‘extent to be mental luxuries. Before the appearance 
of an image, say, of an afanc, something can be observed 
to occur which is often misleadingly described as ‘an 
ioteation of imagining” an afanc. But that 
smerty an intertion becomes plain upon reflect 
‘When we speak of an intention in this way we are 
peaking of aflective-velitional characters, thom, roughly 
Speaking, oo account of which a state of mind changes 
from a relatively inchoate to a relatively organized and 
articulate condition. An iatention by itself is as 
possible as an excitement. There has to be something. 
‘Which ia excited, and there has to be something for 
the intention to belong to. Now what is this in such 
‘Whatever itis it bas that peculiar chacacter of being 
‘directed towards one thing rather than another, which 
wwe here calt reference. This relerence may be uncertain 
‘and vague, but seems to be the same ia kind ax that 
which ovcura ia more articulate and clear-cut cases of 
thinking, where symbols ia the form of images or words 
have been provided. In the initial stages of such 
references itis hand to suppase that images are playing 
fany essential part. Any image which docs arise is at 
‘once accepted or rejected as it accords or disaccords 
‘with the reference, and this accordance is not a question 
































Intrinsic characte, images of any sort are involved 
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in these states of beginning to think of things, it is 
certain that they are not always involved oxo images, 
Le, as copying oF representing the things to which 
the reference points, but in a looser capacity as mere 
signs and not in their capacity as mimetic or simuletive 
signs. 

Indeed, it may be questioned whether mimetic 
imagery is n0t really w late, sporadie product in mental 
development. We ate so accustomed to beginning 
poychology with images that we tend to shink that 

ie must have begun with chem too. But there ix 
‘no good reason to suppose that the mind could not 
‘work equally well without them. They have certain 
‘oddly limited uses as tconomizing efor in certain 
restricted fields. The artist, thechess-player, the mates 

ian fiod them convenient, But these art hardly 
primitive mental occupations, Hunger rarely excites 
taste images, the salivary flow occurs without them. 
Route-Snding in pathless wilds o Metropolitan suburbs 
in beat done By sense of direction and perception al 
Oo the whole, a mimetic sign is not the kind of thing 
thata primitive mind would be able to make much ute 
of, Other sigat would serve equally well for most 
Purposes, and the few advantages of images would be 
more chan counterbalanced by ‘the risk of dangec' to 
which their ustes expose diemvelves. An inaccurate 
cor irrelevant image is worse thas no image at all. 
Soch arguments as there are in favour of images an 
very primitive and fundamental products, the argument 
from dreams, for example, or the alleged prevalence of 
ienages among chiddren ‘and primitive peoples, are 
obviously dificult ta estimate. Imagery may be 
prevalent without necessarily serving any important 
function; in day-dreaming, for instance, the gratifcations 
hich it affords are no proof that the references com 
‘ered could not occur without it. Similarly those who 
naturally produce exhaustive images of heir bresikiast- 
table can often know all about it without « glimmer of 
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fan imege, voless too much indulgence in images hax 
iempaired their oatucal abiity. 

‘For these reasons, any theory of interpretation which 
‘ean refrain from making images a corner-stone has clase 
‘advantages over those which cannot. Ic ix snainly on 
this point that the view bere developed differs from Mr 
Russell's account? of eieaning, which should, however, 
bbe consulted by those who desire a more simple dis: 
‘cussion of the part played by Maemonie causation in 
‘knowiedge than our brief outline provides. 

‘Suppose now that we bave struck our match and 
Tbave expected = flame. We need some means of 
deciding whether our expectation has been ¢roe or fale. 
‘Actually we look to see whether there was & flare oF 
‘80%, but the question we bare to answer is, bow do we 
pick out, amongst all the other possible events which 
‘we might have selected, this particular flame as the 
event on which the truth or falsity of our expectation 
depended. We pick itout by means of cersio exteroal 
‘oontaxts to which it belongs: nansely, itis that event, 
any, which completes the context whose other member 
in this cave is the scrape, and thus comes to be linked 
‘to the expectation through the psychological context 
made up of that expectation and past experiences of 
scrapes and flames. 

If now chere be an event which completes the external 

1 the reference is érae and the event 
ifthere be no such event, the reference 
is fale, and the expectation is disappointed. 

‘The above account covers beliefs of the form ‘a 
flame will follow this scrape’ prompted by a present 
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sensation, Instead of » preseat sensation » belief einy 
itaelf be a sign for a further belief which will thes be 
aan jaterpretation of this belief, The only cases of thin 
which appesr to occu are introspective beliefs of the 
form ‘T believe that I am believing, eta.’ which may, 
it ia important to recognize, be false as often 28, of 
more often thas, other beliefs. Axa rule a belief not 
prompted by & sensation requires « sumber of beliefs 
sdomaltancous or successive for its signs. The beliefs 
‘There will bea lame" and ‘1 am io « powder fucwny,” 

i, for most believers, be signs togecber interpreted 
by the belief ‘Toe end is at band?” Such is one of 
the psychological contexts determinative in respect of 
the character of this last beliel* Wheeher the belief 
in question is true or aot will depend upon wbether 
there is or is cot some entity forming rogether with 
the referents of the twa sign belies, in virtue of its 
‘huaractocs and their characters and a coultiple relation, 
‘a contest determinative in respect of their characters, 
1o other words-—uupoa whether the place does blow 3p. 

Jn this way the account given can be extended to 
all cases of particular expectations. Further, sioce the 
‘uniting relations of contexts are not restricted to suc- 
ceasions it will also apply to all cases of inference oF 
interpretation from particular to particular. ‘The next 
step, therefore, is to inquire what kind of acount can 
‘be given of general references, 

‘The abstract language which it 
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‘concept,’ etc, as standing for nothing beyond (in- 
directly) the individuals to which the alleged character 
‘would be applicable. The mast imporunt of these 
seguments i the natural incredibility of there being 
such vaivecsal denizens of a world of being. As we 
ball see, these apparent symbols are indispensable ax 
machinery, and thas for some purposes auch credulity 
is harmless. But for other purposes these baseless (or 
purely symbolically based) beliefs are dangerous im 
Pedieronta, Thus & chief source of opposition to an 
exieasioa of the accouet here outlined to general 
references, ix phantom dificulties deriving from faith 
this other world. 

‘Such references may be formulated in a variety 
of waya:—! All S is PY and (2): pC)? Ue)" are 
favourites, What we have to discover is what happens 
when we have a belief which can be symbolized io 
these waya Let us take ax an instance the belief 
"All match-scrapes ace followed by Sames.’ There is 
geod reason to suppose that such beliefs are a later 
paycbological developmeat than beliefs of the form 
‘which we have bees considering, It is plausible to 
Suppose that some animals and infants have particular 
‘expectations but not any general bei. Genera) belies, 
it le aid, arise by reflection opoa particular belie 
‘Thus we may expect to Gnd that general beliels arise 
in some way out of particular beliefs. But the gener 
ality and particularity to be attributed 10 simple or 
primordial references are certainly ot those which 
logical formulation endeavours to introduce. Nor 
should i¢ be supposed thst genevcally @ stage or era 
Of particular reference prectdes general thinking. It 
is rather the cate that ia all thought processes two 
tendeocics are present, one towards greater definiteneas 
fof precision, the other towards wider scope and range. 
It is the conditions under which this second tendency 
{takes efect that we are here considering, 

Following this cus let us try to set down some of the 
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conditions under which # general belief might develop. 
from sech particular referenocs a3 we have been con 
sidering. To begin wich we may suppove 
{8) that « sumber of true and veciGed iotespreta- 
tions of macch-scrapes bere ocurred in the 
sane ocganisen, and 
(2) chat no interprecation which has been shown 
tw be false, by the absence in the related 
stasation of the expected Game character, is 
coocecned ia the gesesis of the general belief. 


‘The second of these conditions is plainly more 
important than the Sst. We often seem to pass to 
general beliefs from single experiences and not to 
require » plurality, but (exceptiocally powerful thinkers 
apart) we do not base general beliets upon directly 
contradictory evidence. We may therefore retain the 
se00nd condition, but must revise tbe finn. In some 
‘antes, 00 doubt, repented verified expectations do 
condition the general expectation, but they condition 
its degree rather than its reference.” On the otber band 
some experience of repetition would seem to be required. 
‘A primordial mind's Gest thought could hardly be » 
(generai thought in tbe sease here considered, Tt soems 
justifiable to assume that some series of similas verified 
interpretations should be included in the context of a 
‘general belief, though how closely this need be con- 
ected ith the particulac interpretation which is being 
[generalized must at present be left wncertaie 

‘Another coadition which can only be put ratber 
vaguely concerns the inclusiveness of a general 
relecenca. The togetherness involved ia such a reler- 
e0ce does not seem to require any proptrtics ina 
‘emind* beyond those slready assumed and stated, but 
‘the inclusiveness might be thought to raise an addi 
tional problem. ‘The kiod of experieace requiced, 
‘however, is not dificult to discover. On many occasions 
4 fas a3 the verifying stimuli are coocemed it is 
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indiderent whether we think of all of 4 given set of 
objects o of euch of thea ia tera, The child who finds 
all his Gogers sticky might equally well have fouod 
‘each of them sticky. On other occasions his scalleat 
fiagees will aot need to be washed. Thus the ditference 
Twetween inclusive and non-inchusive sats of objects 
as coferonts, the difference between ‘some’ aod ‘all' 
rafernaoes, will early develop appropriate signs. 
Tadividasis can be foued who throughout their Jives 
‘think? of these diderences by means of such images, 

1 use mick images aa adjenct-signs in weir Inter. 
‘pretationa, In other cases no such imagery nor even 
the use of the words ‘all’ or ‘some,’ or any equivalents, 
ia discoverable, Yet even ia these cases some tiogen 
ing teace of the engrapbic action due to situations of 
‘this sort may reasonably be supposed a3 conditioning 
isterpretations which ‘employ these notions.” Io 
attempting therefore to st out the kiod of psyebological 
contest of which a general reference consists, terms 
‘representing thes: Fould require inclusion. 

‘Such in very teatative outline és the account which 
the cxusal theory of reference would give of general 
Delis, The detailed investigation of such contexts is 
‘stk to which sooner or later paychology mart addeess 
itself, but che methods required are of « kind foe which 
the science haa only recently begun to seek. Much 
may be expected when the theory of the conditioned 
reflex, due to Paviov, has been further developed.’ 

It evenalas to discuss ta what sense, if aby, x false 
belle, particalar or genaral, has referent. From the 
deiattions gives it wilt be plaia that the sense in which 

(alsa bellef may be anid to have a reforent must be 

‘other dha that ia which a true belief has a 
referent. Thus the arguments now to be given for 
‘a toare extended ute of the term in oo way affect what 
fhas been said; asd it will also be purely as a matter 

Boom cere tip mache and ~ 
=" aplication 8 of ay Thr 
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‘of convenience that we shall use the cerm in connectioa 
‘with fale beliefs 

to che first place it is clear that true and false 

references alike agree ie a respect in which processes 

‘breathing, contracting’ rouscles, 
ete., do not agree with them. It 
is convenient to have a term, auch as reference, to stand 
for this respect in which they agree. The term “belief” 
which might at fret appear most suitable is leas con 
venient, both because of its association with doctrises 
such as those above discussed which postulate an 
wwoique relation ‘thinking of,” and becacse i is becom- 
ing more and more often used with special reference 
to the affective-volitional characters of the process. A, 
second and stronger reason derives from what awry be 
called the analysis of references, If we compare, say, 
the references symbolised by “There will be a fash 
3000," aod ‘There will be 4 woise soon," itis at feast 
plausible to toppase that they are compounds coataia- 
ing some similar and some dissimilar parts. The 
pans symbolized by ‘Bash’ and ‘noise’ we may 
suppose to be dissinilar, and the remaining parts 10 
be simitar in the two cases. The question then arises: 
“What are these parts from which it would seem 
references cas be compounded ?” 

‘The answer which we shall give will be that they 
re themsalves refereoces, that every compoued 
rvleronce in composed wholly of simple references 
United ia such a way as will give the required structure 
10 the compoued reference they compose. But in 
atvempting to carry oat this saalysis a special difficulty 
bas to be guarded againat. We aust sot suppose that 
the mrocture of the symbol by which we symbolize the 
reference to be analysed docs in any segular fashion 
ceflect its structuce. Thus in speaking of the parts 
symbolised by ‘fash? and ‘noise’ sbore we are 
cunning a risk, legitimate analyses of symbols ace 
the source of nearly all the difficuldes in these subjects. 
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Another point which must first be made clear con- 
‘cerns the sonsa ia whch references coay be compounded, 
To speak of 2 reference is to speak of the contexts 
paychological and external by which a sign is inked to 
its seferent. Thus 2 discussion of the compounding of 
teleceaces is a discussion of the relations of contexts 
to one another. 

‘What are usually called the ‘logical forms’ of 
propositions, and what we may call che forms of 
referencns, are, for the view here maiciained, forms or 
structares of tha determinative contexts of interpreta 
tions, They are at present approached by logicians 
muiniy through the study of symbolic procedure, A 
more direct approach appears however (o be possible, 
though, a3 yet, difficult. Thus the recszini 
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of contents, are, if will conjectural, plainly not beyond 
conjecture. 

‘With this proviso, we may cesume the consideration 
ofthe referents of false and of the analysis of compound 
Deliefs 
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us consider this dfferece again, taking for the sake 
of simplicity the case of particular beliefs, Suppoce 
that of two possible beliefs «There will be sorsething 
{green here in a momeat,’ “There will be something red 
Frere in a moment’ che fist is true and the second fase. 
But the second, if it cam be garded, as having 





here in a momect,” will have included a belief 


first belief 
context fet us see in what sense this belief is included 
fand how it can be true. 

In such a case the external context may consist of 
ono entities, say + (a sign) and g (something green), 
having the characters S, G, and related by space and 
time relations which may be taken together. But itis 
clear that both s and ¢ will have other characters 
besides Sand G. For instance, + has suecoeded other 
femities and may be interpreted in respect of this 
character a3 well as in respect of 5, 90° interpreted it 
gives rise to the belief, ‘There will be something bere 
in a moment’; Snterpreted also in the further respect 
of S it gives rise to the complex belief, "There will be 
tomething green here in a moment,’ or to the complex 
Deliel, ‘ There will be something ced here in a moment,’ 
true and false interpretation of + io this further respect 
tas the case may be. [a either case, however, the 
contained belief, ‘There will be something here in a 
moment,’ wil} be true if there is something (say ¢) 
sthich forms with 4, in virtue of 4's character of being @ 
successor (or other temporal ebaracters} and g's tem 
poral characters, a context determinative of this 
character of s. ‘Theoks to the geoerality of these 
characters such coutexts never fail to cecut, a fact which 
‘ccounts for the ease with which tree predictions of 
thia unspecific kind cae be made. 


1 What win is seat chemcte (or the interpretation nod 
ot be coesto fa ths bet eater he they 
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Wt appears then that @ belief aay contain other less 
specific beliefs, and tbat a compound defcite belief is 
composed of simpler, tess specific beliels, wnited by 

‘agch relations as will yield the required structure? 
‘One objection to such a view derives from Language. 

1s is unual to restrict the term belief to 

‘as ace naturally symbolized by propositio 
to those among such processes as have certain affective 
volitional characters in addition to their characters as 
eeiinas ‘The simple references which wauld be 
if the analysis suggested were adopted would 
tartly lend thenealves © propesisonal formalation and 
rule in accompanying belief, 














‘idea aod ‘conception’ would often be more suitable 
for such processes, To extend a metaphor which is 
‘becoming familiar, these might be regarded as 
“electronic” references, But the ideas or conception 
with which we are here concerned would have to be 





clearly distinguished from the ‘concepts’ of thane 
motaphysicians who believe in a world of universals. 
‘We shall deal at graaiee length with the question in 
Chaprer Ve 

‘Let us consider the idea or conception of greta. 
Ic arises ia the reader in this case through the oceur- 


‘things. ‘Thus the occurrence of the wort causes in bim 
‘certain process which we may call the idea of grees. 
[But this process is not the idea of any one green thing 
such un idea would be more complex and would require 
sign (or aymbol ia this case) with further characters 
for him to interpeet if his idea is 10 be more specific. 
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‘The psychological contest to which it belongs is not of 
a form to lik any one green thing with the sign rather 
han asy thes. If now we write instead, ‘a greeo 
thing,’ the sume proceas occurs—unleas the ceader isa 
loglelan or philosopher with speciaS theories Gun, pect 
liar ‘inguistic contexts}. Ie ‘both cases the idea can 
tbe maid to be tof” any seenation similar to certain 
senmations which have accompanied in the past the 
cccurrence of the sensation taken as a sign. Compare 














now the indefinite belief symbolised by “There are 
green things.’ Here any one of the same set of 
sensations that the idea was said to be “of” will verify 






‘be true; atberwine it will be 
false. We enay theredore extend the teem ‘referent * to 
‘cover these entities, if there be any such, without the 
‘usage leading to confusion, 

Tt will be noticed that strictly simple indefinite 
betiefs (illustrated by, ‘There are greea things’ as 
‘opposed 10 * There are green things now") only require 
for their truth » condition which is present among 
their psychological contexts This happy state of 

g> has its parallel in the fact that stcictly simple 
‘dens raise no problem an to whether they are ideas 
of" anything oc not, But complex ideas, such as 
glass mountains, phocaixes, round squares, and 
Virtuaus triangles may be aude to bristle with auch 
problems, The distinction between an iden and a belief 

however, one of degree, although through symbolic 
‘conventioas it can sometimes appear insuperable, 

‘We can now define the usage of the term ' referent” 
for false beliefs. All belie&s whether true or false are 
‘theoretically analysable into compounds whose com 
seituents are simple references, either deGnite or im 














DeGinite simple references ate not very common, 
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Sometimes when we say "this!" ‘there!* ‘now! we 
fem to have thom. Bot usually, even whea our refer~ 
tence it such that it can have but one referent, it can 
‘be analysed. Even references for which we use simple 

‘5 Deatoevsie, are perhaps always 
inet contexte being iavolved severally 














‘What is more important is to understand the peculiar 
is which oocors in false reference. Mlustnstions 
‘Pechaps make this clearer than do azguments. 

‘Thus, ifwe say, ‘This is w book’ and are in error, 
cour ceference will de composed of a simple indefinite 
reference to any book, another to anything now, another 
to anytbing which may be here, and so on. These 
‘constituents will all be true, but tbe whole reference to 
this book which they together make op (by cancelling, 
‘out, as it were, all but the one referent which can be 
4 Book and here and now) will be (alse, if we are in 
‘troe and what is there is actually « box or something 
‘hich fails to complete the three contexts, book, here, 
and ow. To take a slightly moce intricate case, # 
golfer may exclaim, "Nicely overt” and it may’ be 
Dbviows to the onlooker that his reference is to a divot 
and its fighs, to his stroke, to a bunker, and to a ball. 
‘Yet the ball remains sationary, and these constituent 
‘OF component references, each adequate in itself, are 
combined in his compiex referesce otherwise than are 
their separate refecents in actual fact. There is clearly 
‘no case for a non-occurrent fight of a golf-ball as an 
object of his belief; though he may have been referring. 
to the feel of bis stroke, oF wo an image of a travelling 
bball, In these last cases we should have to suppose 
bhim to be shortening his own interpretative chsin 
‘instead of breaking loose and veaturing = step too far 
> Pr aatona eat pectence consis 2 
andaat a sgh fe coisa 

7 Seprinative of the rare” 
Toi ian tae 
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toy what may be called saleatory interpretation. His 
tanguage (cf. also Canon TV. page 103 fafrs) does not 
bind us to cither alternative. ‘Thus we see ie opting 
hhow compound false beliefs may be analysed. 

‘The celarent of a compound false belief will be che 
‘tet of the acattered referents of the true simple heliefx 
‘which it contains. We shail, in what follows, speak of 
‘nellefs, and interpretations, whether true of false, and 
of ideas, ax references, imptying that In the senses 
above defined they have referents. 

‘We thus sce how the contextual theory of reference 
can be extended to cover all beliefs, ideas, conceptions 

5 to 
to be worked out. Logicians will 
to propound many purses,” the 
solving of which will provide healthy exercise for 
psychologists. The genecal hypothesis that thinking 
Or reference is redacible to causal relations ought bow- 
‘over to commend itself more and more to those who 
tale up (atleast sormetimes) a acientiGe attitude to the 
‘world, ‘Subject to the proviso that some satisinctory 
‘sccount of probability can be given, ‘meaning’ in the 
sense of reference becomes according to this theory 
matter open to experimental methods. 

A. aatistactory wecount of probability, however, 
though very desirable, does not seem likely to be 
forthcoming by current methods. Evidently « change 
in the line of attack is requized. Mr Keyoes! Treat 
starting as it does with eo unanalysable logical retasion, 
called probability, which holds between equally mystert 
‘ous and uospproschable eatities, called propositions, 
is too mediaeval in its outlook t0 be frvitfals nor are 
other writers on the subject better advised. 

nee 4 the contextual theory of refer- 
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‘ence to suggeat a0 expansion of this kind of obscure 
sborthand and 0 come nearer the formulation of the 
yet undiscovered central question of probability. Wat 
we talked aboot by logicians 4s propositions are, 
according to this theory, relatiooal characters of acts of 
refereing—those relational characters for which the term 
‘references is used. Thus to believe, or entertain, of 

of, a proposition, ia on chia view simply to refer, 
and the proposition as a separate entity is to be regarded 
as nothing but a linguistic Betion foisted upon us by 
the utrequistic subterfuge." Two ‘thiakinge of” the 
sume * proposition’ are two thinkiogs with the same 
reference, the same relational property, namely ‘being 
cottextusily linked io the sume way with the same 
eferent.' It will be noted that on this account of 
propositions the logical relations of propositions to oo 
another must be dealt with far fess summarily and 
‘Oormally than his bitherto been the ore, 

‘With propositions 90 understood there occurs & sense 
in which « single proposition by itself without relation 
to other propositions, can iotelligibly be maid to be 
probable. Probability bece bas still a relational aspect, 

is only because propositions (é.c, references) art 
relational that they can be ssid to be probable, This 
very fundamental sense is that in which the uniforaity 
of the contest upon which the truth of« reference depends 
‘a prohable. 

‘We have seen that by tking very general coosti- 
tutive characters and waiting relation, we obtain contexts 
of the bighest probability. Simikerly by taking too 
specific characters and relation the probability of the 
contest Gwindies uatil we should no longer call it « 
context. In this way, whether a conta is probable 
fan be seen to be a question about the degree of 
generality of its constitutive characters and tniting 
fefation ; about the number of its members, the other 
‘contexts to which they belong and soon . . . question 

* C8 Chop WL, moa. 
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tot shot one fare of the content but boot many. 
We can always for instance raise the probal 
2 content by addicg suitable members. But 
though natural remark suffers from the lingui 
reduadance ta which the ditScolties of the problems sre 
ey due. Probability‘ in the fundamental sense 
in which a context is probable is a shorthand symbol 
for all those of its features upon which the degree of 
‘ta uniformity depends. 

Tn considering conscious and critical processes of 
terpretation we mvust not fail to realize that all such 
activity, 1g, of the kind discussed in the theory of 
induction, rests upon ‘instinctive’ interpretations. If 
wwe recognize bow essential ‘instinctive’ interpretation 
le throughout, we shall be able « persue our investiga 
tions undisturbed by the doubes of causal puists oF 
the delay of the mathematicians in bringing their 
differential equations into action. For the worki 
of a dierential equation itself, that most rational 
‘process of interpretation, will break dows unless many 
instinctive’ interpretations, wbich are not at present 
‘capable of any mathematical treatment, are successfully 
petforrmed. 

I is sometimes very easy by experimental methods 
10 discover what a thought process is referring to. If 
for instance we ask a subject to ‘think of? magenta 
‘we aball, by showing various coloues to bim, as oftea 
‘4s not find that he is thisking of some other colour. It 
in this kind af consideratoo which makes the phrase’ 
‘adapted to" so convenient an equivalent for ' referring 
10,’ and if we bear in mind that ‘being adapted to’ 
something is only # shorthand symbol for being linked 
‘withit io the masner described, through external and 
Paychological contests, we may be able to use the 
farm without its purposive and biological associations 
leading to misuaderstanding. 

‘We bave siill to give an account of misinterpreta- 
‘ion, and to explain bow unfounded beliefs can arise. To 
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bbegia with the first, a person is often suid to have 
latrodvoed irekneet, of to have omitted televant, con- 
siderations of notions when he has misinterpreted some 
sign. The notion of relevance is of great importance 
in the theory of teasing. A consideration (notion, 
idea) oF an experience, we shall say, is relevant 10 an 
interpretation when it forms part of the psychological 
‘context which links other contexts together in the 
peculiar fashfon ic. which interpretation so links them.* 
‘Ap irrelevant consideration is a noo-linking member of 
‘© prychological context. ‘The fact that ‘bascless* 
convictions oxcur might be thought to be an objection 
to the view of thinking here maintained. The explana- 
tian ia however to be found io the fact that mental 
(processes are not determined pusely paychologically 
tout, for example, by blood pressure also, If our ia 
Uarpreution depended only upoa purely piychologieal 
contexts it might be that we should always be jastified 
in our belief, true or false, We misinterpret typically 
‘when we are asleep oF tired. Misinterpretaton there- 
fore is due to interference with psychological contests, 
to ‘mistakes’ Whether na interpretation ia true o¢ 
{alse on the other bod does not depend only upon 
paychological contexts—unleas we are discussing pry- 
chology. We may bave had every reason to expect, 
8 flame wheo we struck our match, but this, alas! will 
not have msde the Rame certsin to occur. That depends 








CHAPTER IV 


SIGNS IN PERCEPTION 


‘La Mature at ut tengo of de viva len 
Laat porte saree do acahane poole 
‘Lhaomaae J pe 8 covers ow Sts ba epee 
Quite 


‘Tuovare with the growth of knowledge we have become 
such Jess certain than our ancestérs about what chairs 
‘and tables are, physicists and philosophers have not 
{yet swoceeded in putting the questica entirely bayood 
‘discussion. Every one agrees that chaics and ttbles 
‘are perfectly good thinge—they are there and can be 
touched—but all competent tm form an opifiton are 
equally agreed that whatever we sce is cerulnly not 
them, What shall we do about it? 

‘Why scientist and others are now agreed that what 
‘we sve is not chairs and tables will be at once obvious 
if we consider what we do see when we look at such 
object, On the other hand, the accounts given of 
‘what we do ate have not takan tha matter forther, owing 
co ded habits, which we form in tender years, of mis- 
naming things which Interest us. The following, for 
example, i82 common exethod of procedure ilustrating 
‘he way ia which these habits arise — 

“17 remember oa one occasion wanting the word 
for Table. There were five or six boys stunding 
road, and, tapping the table with my forefinger, 
T asked, ‘What is this?” Ove boy sald it was a 
edeie,anosher that it was na ced x third stated 
thatit was Sokol, a fourth that it was elasbe, and 
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the fith said it was mens. These varions words 
wwe wrote ia our aoee-book, and congratulated our- 
selves that we were working among a people who 
possessed 30 rich a language that they had Gve 

‘words for one acticle."* 

‘The assumption of the reverend gentleman is that, 
having asked a definite question, he was entitled to 
Gefinitn answer. Very fcthe study of what be actually 

1% oF tapped might have saved him the trouble of 
discovering at « later stage that "one tad had thought 
we wanted the word for tapping ; another understood 
‘we were seeking the word for the material of which the 
table was made ; another had an idea that we required 
the word for hardocss; another thought we wished for 
‘a name foe that which covered the table ; and the last, 
0% being able, perhaps, to think of anything else, 

word mess, table—the very word we were 
seeking. 


‘A. similar discovery awaits the experts, and it may 
ot be inapposive to indicate the main features of this 
imminent advance in krowledge. [t is at firet sight 
suxprising that modern investigators should have been 
‘0 Jong in taking up the analysis of sigo-situations as 
‘begun by Aenesidemus and Occam, But their un- 
‘atinaas in matters which they supposed to falt 
the domain of ‘the metaphysicians,’ seems to have 
‘been sufficient to iahibit their curbosity as ta the prin- 
ciples of interpretation involved at every stage of their 
work. Moreover, $0 100g a8 controversy with speciatists 
in otber fields was avoided, a great deal could be 
achieved without the realization that perception can 
‘only be treated scientiGcaily when its character a & 
ign-situation is analysed. 

‘The inolated utterance of Helmbotte is therefore al 
the enore sigaificant, for not onty was Helmholtz one 
of the profoundest scientific, thinkers of modern times, 
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‘but, a3 we know from bis correspondence, be took 
‘throughout bis lifea Lively interest in philosophic con 
troversios. In 1856 we even find him referring to 
the problem of the way in which we pass from simple 
sensations to judgments of perception as one to which 
‘90 madera philosopher haid devoted serious attention. 
He was much influenced by Kant, who, in spite of 
bls disconcerting technique, seems constantly on the 
‘verge of appeoaching the central issues of interpretation, 
and who has been claimed as the most convinced 
Nomicatist of modern times: but there is nothing 
particularly Kantian about the theory of sigus which 
‘an be found in various parts of Helmholts’ writings.* 
Our knowledge, he contended, takes the form of signs, 
‘and those signs we interpret as signifying the unknown 
relation of things io the external world. The sensations 
‘which Ke wt the basis of all perceptions are subjective 
‘signs of external objects." The qualities of seasations 
ace ot the qualities of objects. Signs are noc pictures 
of reaity. 

“+A ign need have 00 kind of similarity whatever 
‘with what it sigaifies. The relation consists simply 
in the tact thee the same object acting under similar 
lrcumatances arooses the same sign, 90 that different 
sigus correspond always to different seasatioas.”* 

In discussing the way in which we interpret seam- 








‘occasion to point out that the multiplicity of the optical 
‘signs which we use is such that we need not be sur- 
prised at the variety and complesity of the news which 
they give us. The elementary signs of language are 
only 26 letters. If out of these 26 letters we can 
(Get the whole of fiserature and science, the 250.000 
optic nerve fibres can be relied o for an even sicher 
and more finaly graded knowledge. 


TEs stem " 
Li ee 
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‘What do we see when we look at a table? Fiest 
and foremost, a lighted region containing some sir, 
tit by rays coming party from the divetion of the table, 
erty fron otber sours; then the further boundaries 
of this nagion, suciaes of object, incloding part of the 
orice of the table. [f now we point at what we ce 





‘and name it Thi, we are ia danger, if out attention is 
concentrated oe the table, of saying: This.is » Table, 





‘according to this scheme? Somewhere in the eye, ax 
‘anyone who cares ta strike his eye will discover. 

‘What we have described is not the Table, though 
part pf what we have described is part of the table. 
‘Anything which we aay under these circumstances which 
involves the Table must also involve /nlerpriiation. We 
interpreta sign, some pert of what is given,‘ as signifying 
something other than itself in this cate the table, 

But this is oot the whole of the atory, and bere it 
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posed of the lighted region, the air, etc., to which 
‘wa allude abora, but ia which we only distinguish 
these namable compovests after a fong provest of 
interpretation conducted on experimental eetbods— 
<The infant fears fret, te., te." 

‘What then is this direct apprehending to which 90 
important « réie ia assigned? The correct answer is 
‘usually rejected without hesitation, a0 cootrary is it 
tw some of our favourite verbal habits. To be directly 
‘apprehended is to cause certain happenings io tbe 
nerves, a to which at present veurologists go 00 
further than to asserethat they oocsr. Thus what (s 
divecly apprehended is « modiSication of x sense organ, 
‘and {ts appeebention is » further modibeation of the 
‘ervous system, about which we may expect information 
‘at some future date.* 

But this ia mere materialise? Suitably misunder- 
stood, itis. In itseif, however, it it no more than a ighty 
probable sep in the most plausible systematic account 
of ‘knowing’ which can be given. On all other 
accounts yet suggested, at feast one indeGnable idea 
“has at some point tobe introduced, at least ont 
wulimately and irredeemably mysterious extra entity 
has 10 be postulated—some relation of ‘immediate 
knowing and further inexplicables in its trai 
while itis generally granted that much is known. There 
are the sciences; and it is bere urged that we alreedy 
bbave the material for an account of knowing itself— 
provided, that is, certain symbolic eotangiements are 
rot penetrated or swept aside. 
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‘The chief of these rest upon misunderstanding as 
‘to the nature of statement. To make a statement is 
symbolise m reference. What a reference is we have 
‘200, in the preceding chapter, However much we 
saay try, we cannot go beyoad reference in the way 
of knowledge. Truc reference is reference to 2 set of 
referents as they hang together. False referenor is 
reference to them as being in some other arcangement. 
‘than that in which they actually hang together. The 
advatee in knowledge is the iocrease in our power of 
referring 10 referents ax they actually bang together. 
‘This is all we cam do. By no masoner of make-believe 

na we discover the ada’ of referents, We can only 
iscover the how. This is, of course, olf and familiar 
doctrine but it weeds 0 be reaffirmed whenever the 
meuaphysician interveoes, whether he comes ar ® 
materialist, spisitualiet, doalist, realist or wich any other 
‘answer to an impossible question. Unfortunately in 
‘our present ignorance of tbe mechaoism of language, 
hhe has a good opportwaity of setting up apparently 
impenetrable barriers. The only way by which these 
may be avoided is to set out from dhe known facts an 








‘the way is open to the systematizetion of all that is 
known and further of all chat will ever come to be 
ksown.! 

‘To resume our outline sketch of a systematic sccount 
Of peveaption. Dicectly apprebended retinal modifica- 
tions auch 43 colours, are therefoce initia signs of 
‘objects and “events” (or however we agros to syenbolixe 
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referents); characters of things which we discover by 
interpretation, such as shapes of cones or tables, are 
sigos of second or third order respectively, On the 
other hand shapes of initial signs, «g. retinal modi 
fications, are first order signs. 

Place a new nickel florin on the palm of the hand 
with the arm extended borizontaily, and note thet « 
truthful person would describe its shape as elliptical 
Now fools at it vertically fram above and agree that it 
is round. Ts the Borin circular of elliptical? What an 
insctuble problem ! 

WF we say that it is the ner/ace of the Borin which is 
Fiber us in both cases, then it stems to be both circular 
‘hod alligticnl, Which is absurd—sinoe we ‘know,’ 
and every physicist stoutly maintaing,* that it has not 
measurably changed, and is actually circolar. We 
have, therefore, tbe option oo the one hand of 
‘opining with the Metaphysicians that the Universe 
is very paradoxical, with the polite Eaaayists tbat it i 
‘very odd, or with the Bishops that it is very wonderful ; 
oF, 0 the other, of saying that it is not the surface 
mbich is given in either sense. 

‘Anyone who watched our procedure with the florit 
if appeeted 10 for assistance at this point, would say 
that whet was present in each case was & whole con- 
taining a8 parts, cones? whose apices are in tbe eye, 
and whose bases are the limits of our vision, or, wBer® 
‘objects such as florins are about, their surfaces. Here 
there are two cones with the cireviar surface of the 
Borin for base. ee ee 
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in cross-section, and the suritce of the floria is an 
‘oblique section ; ia the second case the cone ia circular, 
‘and the surface of the foria a cross-section, also citcular, 
‘What bete is ken as the apparent shape of the florin 
is most plausibly anid wo be the crose-cection of the 
‘cone, This is che sign which we interpret as the 
‘ucisoe, and in 90 case is that surface a ‘datum dati. 
simaum "directly given. This simple application of 
the Theory of Signs frees us from the paradox, the 
‘eddneas, and the wonder, restores our faith in the 
physicist, aod enables us co get on with our business, 
Yin & proper account of perception of the Nature 
of Things 

‘The method by which this ancient scandal is re- 
tored may be applied with equal success to all the 
corer *furrdanencal "Whenever the 
genious miad discovers a selF-cooteadicion ("This 
same fotia that I age is both cound and elliptical,” of 
“This same stick which [ gee in the water is both 
sraight nod bent") bad symbolization is indicated, and 
‘we onust expand the peccant symbol untit we discovar 
the ambiguous sign-situation which caused the trovble. 
‘We then nots this ambiguity, and improve our sym- 
‘olism 30 88 to avoid the nonsense vo which we shal) 
otherwise be led. Thus in the case of tbe focia we 
aay 1 '* Tho base of this cone shat is my sign is oblique 
‘nod circular, and is the surtace of the forin that I 300; 














equally be sald t0 see the florin or to ace any section 
of the cone, but no one of these it directly grove. Even 





the whole cone of which they are parts ia picked out 
from the wider cone which includes besides the florin 
‘cone the cones of all that I am seeing, the total datum 
‘which ts my field of view.” 

‘This selection of partial coves out of the total cone 
wbeceses fu Tce ew, nhs ba 
Sheets iter so ips! emreeion 
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which is the visual field is, ia normal cheumstances, 
effected without mistake. It might, in fact, eever have 
been suspected that even here interpretation is at work, 
‘were it not for the ease of ‘double images.’ For each 
eye there is a separate total cone, but we learn normally 
to identity certain parsial cones withia these as having 
the same base. If the retinal correspondence through 
‘which we do this is upset (as when we push the eyebal 
alittle, of look past a near at a distant object) we fail 
to make the right identification, and say we ser two 
Aorins (dovble-images). Here once agein we let our 
Language trick us. What is prescot is, ax always in 
binocular vision, two cones with a common bess, 
Thanks to the retinal shift, the sormal, wutomatic 
‘metbod of identifcation beeaks down, aod we ‘see’ 
fone florin as shaugh st were in roo places; we interpret 
two cones with common base as though they were 
‘cones with separate bases, Reflection and refraction— 
the whole of the theory of vision is full of such 
* puzzles,’ to be solved by the above Theory of Signs.” 
‘Through this Theory of Signs then we can oot ooly 
remove the standard preaciemti6c paradoxes, but pro 
vide a new basis for Physics. [1 is commonly assumed 
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otber side of the moon, which we never see, is as real 
‘ts the side which vision perccives. The atoms, whose 
‘paths are photographed, the electrons which we do pot 
‘noe’, are, if this interpretative effort of the physicist 
‘oe suatained, as real as the signs given to percepti 
from which be stars. Whea we look at our chairs 
and tables we ‘sce’ 2 datum datissimom, den cones, 
then surfaces, chair, legyseat-beck, wood, bamboo, 
fibres, cells, molecules, atoms, electrows « . . the many 
aenses of ‘ove prooreding in an ordered hierarchy at 
the siga-tituations change. And as the point of view, 

terest, scientific technique or purpose of investigation 
alters, 40 will the levels represented by these references 
change in their turn. 




















CHAPTER V 


THE CANONS OF SYMBOLISM 


‘A maypy sumendiatre as sometives bers wore 
overal thas rigaoee lope ie allowing ew ala 
SF teoegat ta be quickly and gearaly aceeplad — 

Poof A. Seba. 
oe th tut I should not be dapeasd, st, dd yoo 
enter» LTUe trther\ato the dota of the cure ot 
mind ‘hick appent sarvelioun in the ne of Uae 
parle Lana 


‘Ax the basis of alt communication are certala postulates 
‘oe pre-requisites — regulative presumptions without 
‘which oo system of symbols, 0 science, not even 
logic, could develop. Their aegleet by logicians is 
rot surprising, since it has bitherto been nobody's 
business to diseuis thew. Logic, wbich may be 
regarded as the science of the eystematization of 
symbols, has been preoccupied either with judgenents 
which are psychological, o¢ with * propositions,’ which 
were treated as objects of thought, distinct from 
symbols and not psychological. Modern mathemati- 
cinas, who have done s0 much for the formal devetop- 
ment of symbolic method, either tacitly assume these 
Canons, oF when confronted by dificulties due to their 
neglect introduce additional af dsc complexities into 
hale systems. Accually they are as essential to all 
discourse as chemistry to physiology, dynamics to 
Tallistics, or prychology to sesthetics. In any logic 
‘which is oot purely formal, in the seam of being 


* Yor inrance, the Thsey of Type—to dead iid at 
mo] iy oe Gane) or Sabana 2 oe 
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devoted to rome elaboration of the pomibilities of 
symbol-canipulation, the stedy of these Canoos is a 
Grmt exueatial, aod their strict observance would render 
‘otione whole tracts of the wrditional treatment. 

Te will be convenient to state some of these Canons 
In terms of Symbols usd Referents. The ciangle of 
Reference given on p. tr should be consulted. The 
Firge Canon of Symbolism, the Canon of Singularity, 
Ins follows :— 


One Symbol stands for ome and only ome Referent, 


‘This one ceferent enay be, and in most cases is, 
complex, ‘All Mongotian Imbeciles for instance, 
‘4 symbol which has one referent, Similarly (# oF 7) 
fbas one referent. ‘The symbols of mathematics, how: 
fever, ace peculiar in that they are symbols either of 
‘other symbols or of operations with symbols. This 
peculiarity és what is often expressed by saying that 
‘pare mathematics is abstract, oF formal, or that it does 
rot wieation anytbing at sl. Syrobols may contain 
nooeasary paris, ag, the negative, and words like ‘the? 
‘aed ‘which,’ which themselves have no specific referents, 
The study of such non-symbolic sirectora/ elements of 
symbols is the business of grammar. 

These indications of structure appear in ordinary 
language in & bewildering variety of forms The 
exioas, the conjunctions, distributives, auxitiary verbs, 
‘some of the prepositions, the main vse of the copula, e., 
all bars this function. ‘Io mathematics, owing to the 
ieaplicty of its outlook, these structural elements are 

imum ; otherwise such symbols for 
‘erating operations as two aad three, of such syrmbols 
fof symbols as algebraic expressions could never be 
handled systematically, Recent views on mathematics 
‘sow a refreshing reaction from the Sogical ernie or 
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arithmosophy of Frege, Couturat and others, prevaleat 
ar the beginning of the century. It is clearly felt chat 
fae account which does not invoke supermenible entities 
‘rust be given of what mgthentaticians do. 

‘Some, like Witegenstein, bave been able to persuade 
themselves that ‘*The propositions of mathematics are 
‘equations, and therefore pseudo-propositions," and that 

the method by which mathematics arrives at its equa- 
tions is the method of substitution, For equations 
express the substitutability of two expressions, and we 
proceed from a number of equations to new equations, 
replacing expressions by others in scoocdanee with the 
equations."* Such a view oan be presented without the 
background and curtain of mysticism which this author 
introduces. Those parts of mathematics, che Theory 
‘Of Sets of Points, for instance, which do not aeem to be 
roerely concerned with equations thea remain to be 
accounted fo 

Others maintain with Rignaco’ 














it mathematics 


throughout is merely the performance of imagiaed 
physical experiments, recorded and represented in 
symbols. This amplification of the view of James Miit* 
fang Taine, though it fits some parts of mathematics 
‘well enoogh, is less plausibie for others. As Rignano 






atica are somethiag more thao a mere means of 
representing our mental performances. They bevome, 
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‘thinking machine, but as a set of directions for the use 
of soch a machioe, the machine in question being the 
mind, Foe this school mathematics would contein 90 
‘Statement but only commands or directions. The 
probicm then becomes what exactly mathematicians 
shen told to do. 

eis probable that the answer to this vexed question 
as to the nature of mathematics will be found to consist 
(Of combination of these varied doctrines, ‘There is 
‘no good reason for supposing thet mathematica is 
fuadamentalty homogeneous, although ite possession of 
-aymbol aystem makes it appear so, The kegwn 
readiness with which not only single aymbols but whote 
syetems of symbols may acquire supernumerary uses 
‘should make us ready wo allow this possibility. It i 
‘plain that some parts of mathematics are concerned in a 
‘special way with the discussion of other paris." Itenay 
tbe that when logic is wholly emancipated from meta 
physics, logicians will devise a grammar of logistic 
language. Perhaps they will then call it the grammar 
of logic, and logistic language will be called logic. All 
‘that is valuable in the socalied logic will remain a9 
component elements of 8 grammar—a grammar of the 
science of reasoning with lnguage-"* 

Returning from this excursus, it is important to 
remember that a reference, as described above at page 
Ga, is & set of external and psychological contexts 
Binking @ meatal process to a referent. Thus it is 
‘extreceely unlikely that any two references will ever be 
saraly halla. a ashing, tereore, whether two 
symbole are used by the same reference—cspecially 
‘when the users thereof are two persons with their 
ifeceat histocies—e are raising 2 question of degree. 

1 1 Powel, Toms dma | ~ 

Le inti Rage of te Dornan of dion 
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eis beter to ask whether two references have sufSclent 
dimilarity wo allow proStable discussion. Whea such 
Giscuntion is possible the refereneas are suid to be "the 
same.’ No means are at present available for directly 
campariog references, We have to judge by indirect 
evidence derived maioly from observing the further 
Uehaviour of the parties concerned. We notice whether 
out and certaiaty arise at the same points, whether 
both adesit alteroasives at the same points, and 30 
(on, But for many important questions in the theory 
cof Grammar, especially when discussing the degree to 
‘which the emotive fuactioas of language interfere with 
the referential, there is urgent need for some more 
easily applicable test. The only bope is in forther 
analysis of the contexts operative. in reference 
view to selecting from the many coatextual factors 
those which are determinative; and meanwhile a clear 
realization of the complexities involved may prevent 
tunsecessary dogmatism. 

‘When = symbol seems to stand for two or more 
reforenta we faust regard it as fo ox more symbols, 
‘which are to be differentiated. This Canon guards 
‘against the most obvious kind of ambiguity, that of 
‘top (mowatain), and top (spinsing), for instance. We 
differentiate these symbols by the aid of a Second Can 
‘which concerns what is usually called Definition, and is 
also of the utmost importance. 

Whee we eacouater 4 symbol which we do not oom- 
prebend we take steps, if interested, to have encther 
symbol, which we can interpret, provided, whose 
referent fa the same. Then we can say **[ know what 
symnbot A means; it means the same 43 symbol B.” 

say ‘chien’ means *dog,' they shendd 

‘and ‘dog’ both mean the same.) 
‘Similarly if a symbol is long oc awkward 10 use, oF 
kely t0 be misunderstood, we take « new convealent 
instead. Ia both cases the same 
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technique of deSnition, ax required constantly in dis- 
cussion, call for special study and will be dealt wi 

‘Chapter VI. below. A foundstice-stone ix Inid in the 
Seeand Canon of Symbolism, the Canoe of Definition >— 








M.— Symbols which con be substituted one for 
another rymbolise the same reference. 

By means of this Canon we substitute for the 
ambiguous symbot ‘ top" the synonym ‘mountain top! 
or ‘spinning top," and the ambiguity is removed, But 
‘this is cat the only use which we mate of the Canon. 
Its importance is belied by its enodest simplicity. It 
is the guarantor of mathematics. The syatematization 
cof our symbols (for which we may substitute the phrase 
+ the organization of our thought”) is achieved by its 
application. It is plain for instance that the two 
symbols ‘Tbe King of England’ and ‘the owner of 
Buckingham Palace’ have the same selereot. They 
fda not however symbolize the same reference, quite 
Aierent paychological contexts being involved in the 
two cases Accordingly they are not tubstituies one 
for another in the sense required in this Canon, 
‘Symbols which are sobstirutes wd $0 can be used to 
‘define'* one another not only have the same referent 
bout symbolise the same reference. Such symbols are 
usually said to have the arse ‘connotation,’ a mir 
feading and dangerous term, under cover of which tbe 
quite distinct questions of application of reference and 
correctness of symbolization (/. p. 102 below) are 














unwittingly confused. Conactation be further 
digcansed in Chapter 1X. 
Hi share ars mien, epic“. in 





lain equivoque, and “certain it is," 
as Bacon bas it, "that words like a Tartar's bow do 


1 Aa wy shal we fo fhe Slowing cage, thie arm, of 
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shove back upon the uederstanding and mightily 
entangle and pervert the judgment.” Those complex 
aymbols, known ax propositions, which ‘place’ re- 
ferents (cf. Canon VI fyfra) can be either Contracted 
or Expanded. ‘Hamlet was mad” is a contacted 
symbol, needing to be expanded before it can be 
digenssed. ‘Hamlet was mad on the stage or ‘in 
my Interpretation of the play" may be expanded 
symbols for what is referred to. The question is of 
the greatest importance because of its bearing on the 
dlisinction between true and false. Ie leads to the 
‘Thicd Canoa of Symbolicen, the Canoe of Expansion :— 





TY — Tike rxferoni of contracted tymel isthe referent 
of that symbol expanded, 

The consequences of infringing this Canon are 
ometimes called Philosophy, as little by little we 
hall proceed to show. 

cis as obvious result of this Canon that the first 
thing to do when x disputed symbol is encountered is 
to expand it if possible, to its full form—to such a fore, 
that ix, as will indicate the sign-situations behind 
the reference it symbolizes. Instances of this expansio® 
‘ocur continually in all scieatife discussion. tn the 
last chapter we bad occasion to expand ‘table* aod 
‘gee? and Sater on we shall endeavour to expand 

all possible directions. Uofortunately io 

systematic theory of interpretation, 

zo definite ordering of the levels at which we refer has. 
hitherto been made. The idea evea of a level of 
reference remains vague. Yet when we refer to ' that 
animal,” nod then later, after further study of its foot- 
prints perhaps, to ‘that tyna,’* our reference will be to 
the anme referent but at different levels of interpretation 
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in a debiite sease involving the number of applications 
of interpretative processes and the complexity of thes 
procemes. In such relatively simple cases matters are 
‘asy to set straight; in more complicated cases—if we 
speak of government, credit, patriotism, fsith, beauty, 
emotion, etc—# & tot 40, All vor esual discussion of 
‘subjects of general interest suffers from the uncertainty, 
iflcult even to state, as to the deve of interpretation, of 
reference, ai which we are symbolising. All those 
engaged in education know what ‘levels of reference” 
stand for, The fuller analysis of the question is of 
‘reat orgency. Somethiog towards it was attempted 
jn Chapeer IV. It is 2 pity, Dowever, that those very 
ersos who by their analytic ability would be most 
likely to auccted, should be so reluctant to take vp 
‘Problems untit they have been elaborately formulated. 

Meanmbile such is the chaos of symbolic apparatiss 
jn general that, instead of expansions, mere symbolic 
‘overgrowths are most usuaily what are provided by way 
‘of elucidation of doubtful syeabols, thus leading 10 
{greater confusion than would the contractions which 
they replace. Instances are given io the following 

parame Beth cousncons 204 prvdoerpamincs 
Ihave the aame result—the peopling of the uni 
‘vith spurns cotites, the misting of eyabolic 
machinery for referents. The oniy permanent cure is 
the discovery of the appropriate expansion by inguicy 
into the sign-situation leading to the reference which 
is doubtfully symbolizad.* 

Ih can in fact be recognized without dificulty that 
unt this is dove it is idle t raise such further questions 
‘3 its truth oF i relations to other symbole; for 
‘8 contracted symbol does not auuke plain the ‘place’ 
of its referent, and s0 cannot be investigated. The 
distinction between true and false eymbols is a matter 
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which cannot be discuused profitably in general terms, 
sey by means of contractions of Linguistic shorthand. 
Ht emwat be left in each case to the specialist, who being 
familiar with the actual sigh-siuntions involved can 
decide within bis particular Geld of reference which 
symbols ere true aod which not. it is owing to such 
discussion in contracted symbols tbat what is known 
‘asthe Problem of Truth has arisen. Instead of treat 
ing cach case of adequacy on its own meric, episiemo- 
ogists will have it that because they can ust one word 
asa convenient shorthand sign to refer to all true 
aymbols, there mast be something for them to inves 
gate apart from true and false propositions, No 
problem acises over aay true proposition whea recog: 
nized ax such, and to raise bogus problem here ix 
quite as unneceasary as to assume & universal ‘ redacss” 
Secauon rod things ace every one of them od, Clones 
‘se now recognized as symbolic Betions, and logisticians. 
‘Will only be Sogical when they adonit that universals 
are an analogous conveoience. The World of Pure 
Being will hea be definitively denuded of its qvondntn 
denizens, for which the theory of Univeraals was an 
attempted explanation It should be noted that our 
symbolic machinery (similarity, etc.) becomes both 
more valuable and more compeebensible when these 
‘desiccated archetypes have faded away. 

By way of explanation of these symbolic ton- 
veniences a few considerations may be added. Medi- 
Seations of our sense organs, and * things’ as we come 
‘to know them througé the iaterpretation of these signs, 
are always complex or parts of a complex. Even the 
iay speck which, ia virewe of « cectin disturbance 
in the colour apparatus of an eye, we call a barely visible 
star is sursounded by = dark feld. Ail that there is 
in auch a sign for us to talk about is this complex, and 
‘we can tail about i¢ in various ways, We can aay 
‘the speck Je ia the feld™ or “‘sursaunded by the 
Geld” or “part of the Geld” or ‘related 0 the field 
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bby the relation of being enclosed by” j or we can say 
“this which bas the propery of being = speck is 
(elated 19 that which hes the property of being a field 
by the relation of inclusion.” These are alternative 
locutions, equally truc. ‘Speck in Geld” is « vame, 
and a0 is ‘speck.’ Oa other occasions, however, we 
With to symbolize references under circumstances ia 
‘which the same ames ure cocrectly ceapplied. We 
have to economize in owe symbolic material; we have to 
use it over and over again, and in » systematic fashion, 
under pain of failure to communicate. Now if instead 
of the name ‘this speck' we use the more luxuriant 
aymbolic growth, ‘this which has the property of being 
opeck,' we shall be tempted to suppose that the 
‘ahives' on different oocasions stand for different referents 
‘but that “the propery of being a speck’ stands for one 
and the sane, 

in this way waiversal ‘qualities’ arise, phantom 
due to the releactive power of the aguistic medium 5 
these raust wot be treated as part of the furniture of 
the universe, but are useful as symbolic accessories 
eaabling us t0 economize our speech material, Uni- 
vveraal ‘celations* arise in 2 precisely similar fashion, 
and ofc a similar temptation. They may be regarded 
in the same way as symbolic conveaiences. The claims 
(Of ‘similarity ‘and ‘dissimilarity’ which on sccount of 
purely symbolic arguments (7. Russell, Seme Problems 
of Phitesephy, p. 150) ase olsen supposed to be peculiar 
are in 00 way diBereat. 

In all cases, even in this case of similarity, the 
invention of soo-existent entities in order to account 
Soc the systematic use of symbols in an iliegitimate 
procedure. Were there other evidence for them not 

Geriving merely from symbolic necessities? it would be 
shoggh tet yt that we Ben Speman eee 
Miya ore st roles of te ppc cl tke Ton, 


tthe wewid owe probaly sedacto of at 
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a different maner. As it is they stand on the same 
footing a3 the ‘faculty’ of knowing io peychology. 





ine ‘similaccy,”& universal, any more than the 
Securrence of koow ledge forcat us ta recognise a focally 
of kaowing. It memly compeis us to recognise that 
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ments can give knowledge oaly about the eymbol system 
in question, This knowledge is oftes of great value. 
‘AIL methods of distinguishing symbols proper, 
‘names, fom symbolic accessories are important. 

‘We have spoken above of reflection and refraction 
by the finguistic mediues, These metaghors if careluliy 
considered will mot mislead. But language, though 
often spoken of a3 2 medium of communication, ix best 
regarded as an instrument; and all instruments art 
‘extensions, or refinements, of our senseorgans, The 
‘telescope, the telepbote, the microscope, the microphone, 
andthe galvanometer are, Tike the monocle or the eye 
itself, capable of distorting, that ix, of introduciog new 
relevant members into the coatexts of oursigns. And 
as receptive instruments extend oar organs, 30 do 
sruipulative instruments extend the scope of the motor 
activities. When we cannot actually point to the bears 
we have dispaiched we tell our frieods aboot them or 
deaw them ; ac if a alighily beter iostrumeat than 
Janguage is at our coramand we produce a photograph. 
‘The same analogy bolds for the emotive uses of 
language : words can be used as bludyeons or bodkins. 
But in photography it ix not uncommon for effects due 
to the processes of manipuistion to be mistaken by 
amateurs for features of the objects depicted. Some of 
these effects have been exploited by experts so as greatly 
to exercise Sic Arthur Conan Doyle and bis friends.' 
Ina similar fashion language is full of elements with 
00 representative or symbolic function, due solely to 
its manipulation ; these are similarly misinterpreted or 
exphited by metaphysicians and their fiends co as 
‘greatly to exercise one another—and such of the laity 
as are prepared to listen to them. 

‘The fictitious entities thus introduced by laoguage 
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variety of what are called fictions. But, 
soger’s own use shows, this term is very vague 
and so-called fictions are often indistinguishable from 
‘hypotheses, which are sieply unverified references. 
‘Certaia abstractions, like the ‘economic man,’ are of 
though, being purly methodologic, they 

‘on the other band, many idealita~ 

tons od egiave creensy sch ns Don Jann and 
the Ubermenseh, may soene day fied theit referents. 
‘Hamlet and Goethe's Urtier appear not to be hypotheses, 
since they are dated and placed where history has m0 
room for them; they ere fictitious in the sense that 
‘Shakespeare or Goethe's thought had 00 single referent. 
We, of courte, may refer to these thoughts; more 
‘usually we attempt oaly to reproduce them. But all 
fictions of this iind must be clearly distinguished com 
those due to manipalations of language itsel Vai 
hinger hs not sufficiently emphasized this distinction j 
‘owing perhaps to an incomplete analysis ofthe relations 
of language and thought—shown by his use of the 
terms “Begriff” and *Degreifen” ta the discussion of 
abstractions and knovledge.’ Lioguistic Sctions occur 
in two ways, either through a misunderstanding of ae 
function of ‘syobolic accessories such as *liberty' or 
‘redness, so that in aking a reference to free actions 
or red things the user supposes himself to be referring. 
to something not in time and space; or through bypose 
tntizton of such conmative struct machinery ot 

















words, such as ‘conception,’ < perception,’ ‘excitation,” 

which’ have bees 2 perpetual sourte of controversy 

since the distinction between happenings inside and 

happenings outside the skin was first explicitly recog: 

nized. Processes of perceiving caused in an interpreter 

by the ‘on him of exteroal objects have been 
' Poupie dt Ate Ob (1901. PP 38 29 
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‘commonly called * perceptions,” and ¢0, t00, by & very 
Intelligible confusion, discussed in our next chapter ax 
‘he ‘utraquistic fallacy," have those objects themselves. 
Other proceases, more abstract of leas obviously caused 
referooces, have similarly been called ‘conceptions.’ 
But whereas the double sense of the term ‘perception’ 
involves merely a confosion between two possible 
referents o¢ sets of referents, the one Inside the bead 
fand the other outside, the term ‘concept* whea thus 
duplicated has been a special indcement to the creation 
of bogus entities, 1¢ has often Deen assumed that the 
referents of these moce abstract processes, since they 
appeared to be simple, were quite different from those 
of the mental processes which occurred when the refer- 
eats were ‘given in perception. A transcendental 
‘world of ‘concepts’ has therefore been envisaged by 
philosophers; while even prychologists wha elected 
(0 call themselves ‘comoeptuatiscs’ in recognition of 
the fact that concepts are menta—as opposed to the 
transceodental (scholastic *realist") or the non-paycho~ 
logical (nominalist) account~have frequently been led 





by their terminology to take an inaccurue view of 
_nymbol situations. 
To discussions of method or of mental processes, 





‘concepts’ oF abstract references may, of course, be 
heauelves talked about; and in this special cate words 
rill properly be said to stted for ideas. But it ia not 
frye to any that In ordinary communication we are tha 
referring t0 our own mental machinery ratber than to 
the referents which we talk "about" by means of that 
machinery. Words, as we have seea, always symbulizc 
(Gf. 9.11) thoughts and the conceptsalist isapt toimply 
that the very special ease of the construct or concept 

aagined for the purpose of an atterapted scientific reer~ 
‘ence oF classification, and then itself examined, can be 
generuized. He then states that the word i not a 
ere word a3 the nominalist holds, tout stands for a 
conceptual symbol. In opposition to the believer in 
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single discoverable entity foe which words symbolizing 
‘general references stand, he is right; but by those who 
do not admit that they are talking ‘about’ nothing 
when they appear to have referred to unjustiGable 
entities, his voeabulary is likely to be misunderstood." 

Such Unguistic accessories may be used without 
danger, provided they are recognized Sar what they 
They are convesiences in description, not necessities 
in the stractare of things. This is shown by the fact 
that various alternatives aze open to us in describing 
any referent. We can either use a grammar of *sub- 
stantives’ and ‘attributes"* (nouns and adjectives), 
cof one of ‘Events! and ‘Objects* or of ' Place? and 
‘Referent* according as we favour so Aristotelian 
‘outlook, oF that of Modern Physics, or a pictorial ex- 
position of the views here advocated. To discuss auch 
questions in any other spirit chan that in which we 
decide between the merits of different Weed killers is 
to waste all ovr own time and possibly thut of other 
opie, 

Tava similar way, from the question, What is Truth? 
fan apparently insoluble problem has arisen. In 
Chapter IIL. however the problem was seen to be 
‘soluble as part of the theory of Interpretation, It will 


1 De Cea, fr temple. fpfarase (934) p 3. hi tateaat 
tas Tefcenne isa evel ad ecdang os Gas bees pone 
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be convenient bere to dafine 2 trae Symbol ax dis- 
tinguished from a true Reference. ‘The definition tx 
8 follows :—A trve symbol=one which correctly reconds, 
fan adequate? refereace, It ix umually a set of words 
{in the form of a proposition or sentence. {¢ correctly 
records an adequate reference when it will cause a 
similar reference to occur ie a suitable interpreter. 
Wei false when it reors an inadequate reference. 
eis often of great importance to distinguish berween 
{alae and iocoerect propositions. Ae incorrect symbol 
is one which in a given universe of discourse causes 
ia a suitable ioterpreter a reference diferent from that 
ymbolized in che speaker. Thus if we say," Charles }, 
died in his bed, ooking witty remarks,” our symbol 
is more likely 10 be incorreet than our reference false, for 
itis no rash suggestion that the referent is Charles II's 
death in kis bed. But ia many cases such an wudaciout 
exegetic is unwarranted, and it will then be a more 
iffcule matter to decide which is oocurring. In the 
opposite case when, rg... me say, “The sun is trying 
to-come out" oF "The mouatain rises," we may clearly 
be making no different references than if we were 10 
{give a scientific description of the situation, but we may 
mean theae assertions 10 be taken ‘literally.’ By taking 
an assaction literally és meant interpreting our symbols 
i.e a5 names used with a reference 
fiaed by a given universe of discourse, When for any 
reason, such as poverty of language, no symbol 
at hasd we can choose © symbol whose ceferent 
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analogous to cur referent and transfer this symbol. 
‘Then if the epeaker fails to see that such symbols are 
‘metaphorical or approxionttire only, sn, takes them 
Uecalty, falsity arises, samely the correct symboliz- 
tion of & false reference by which the interpreter could 
de misled, If on the other band the speaker makes 
1 true reference, but uses symbols such that a suitable 
interpreter, tightly interpreting, takes a false reference, 
‘then the symbot is incorrect. 
jacrectness may plainly have degrees, for it, when 
my pipe ia out, I say, “My pipe is alight,” thea thls 
aymbol, " My pipe is alight,” is sufficiently correct to 
characterize its referent but not to place it, In other 
words, itis good enough for the investigator to be able 








to look for its referent among events, and to exclade it 
nthe around that the place it clams is Glled by the 
re 





‘of My pipe is out" It may also be jood 
ugh, according to the actual contest, for him to go 
look for it among other likely orders of referents, 
gustatory, alfactory and thermal sensations, images and 
so forth. “If he can find it he may de able to expand 
the incorrect aymbol, possibly changing every word ie 
the process. Similarly, once convinced hat oy pipe is 
‘out, I may be able myseif to expand my symbol to My 
pipe feels aa though it were alight." 

‘A group of questions arise out of this instance, 
which require x Fourth Canon, the Canon of Actuality, 
to clarify the situation <— 








IVA symbel sefers to what it it actually seed to 
fer to; ast necessrily © what it ought i 
good sage, a7 it intended by en interprter, oF 
1 intended bythe user to refer to 

‘The assertion considered abore may or may not have 
referred to a referent like that for which it would be 
correctly used. 1 may admit or deny that my referent 
was some feeling and not burning tobacco. Accord 
ingly, by Canon IL, we have bere a group of symbol 
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‘appearing to be coe symbol, and we must select chat 
which is actuaily being wsed. When we cannot 20 
select, nothing more can be donc beyond framing a 
collection of unambiguous symbols for future use in 
analogous cases." But suppose that we were ied to 
state, after the mancer of formal logicians, that a 
referent such as ‘non-exlient combustion of tobacco" 
is involved, we should appear to be confronted by a 
problem as to how we can refer w what ix not there 
to be referred to. This problem, which ia of no 





of the dificulties which arise through treating an ine 
‘complete aystem of defective symbols as though it were 
1 complete system of perfect symbals. Within a minor 
system of aymbois which has been wrought ints x high 
degree of complexity, such conteadictions, if they ensue 
from a legitimate manipulation of symbols, are a helpful 
ladication of some imperfection stil rersaining. Mathe- 
‘maticnina case in point. Faced with such a cootradiction, 
‘the mathematician proceeds to improve his symbolism, 
and we should foliow his example rather than suppose 
that we bave proved some curtous eccentricity in the 
universe. 

‘Two other questions arise which deserve an answer. 
‘The first is ** How do we know that ‘ pipe alight now! 
claims the same place as ‘pipe out now,’ while * pipe 
foul gow does not?” The answer is, in the words of 
the old tale, By experience” We ponsess in familiar 
elds vast’ accumulations of such knowledge, We 
know, for iostance, that <x is green’ and x is red* 

















and ‘x ie blue’ all claim the tame place for their 
referent ia dark’ and ‘x is light’ We 
alga know that ‘x is green’ and ‘x is dark” and ‘xis 





vivid’ do not make confticting claims. To fields with 
which we are wofemiliar the mais. dificulty is pee 


1 ro the mcbaiges ater. 
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cisely in gaining such knowledge. We need this know 
Jedge io order to perfect our syzabols, just as we need 
perfected symbols in order co advance our koowledge, 
The athes questios is, “ Why not say that since ne 
referent for ‘My pipe is out! was to be found where 
‘we were led to look for it, there was oo referent?” 
Bot there was a reference—though not to the refereat 
suggested at frst sight. The problem of finding the 
actual cefereat is here, as always, that of tracing out the 
causal connections of contexts involved, in the manne? 
jcated in Chapter 111. 
‘One special diffculty with regand to complex symbols 
calls for a Canon whose fonctions may not be evident 
at first sight, though it fs necessary for the avoidance 
of nonsense in our discourse. It concerns the buikl~ 
{ng up of complex syrabols from those which are simple 
or fess complex. 2¢ is plain that if we incorporate in 
symbol signs which claim the same place, whether 
colour (red—yellow) or shape (roued—square), our 
Proposed symbol is vod. This Fifth Canon is called 
the Canon of Compatibiticy :— 


VA Wo comples symbol may contoin constituent 
‘symbols swhich clai the same plac.” 

tis therefore important at once to make clear what 
in dane when a symbol ‘places* a referent. Since the 
days of Aristotle, three formule, traditionally known 
tus tha Laws of Thought, have received much attestion, 
civil and uncivil, from logicians. They hare been 
variously interpreted as laws which the mind obeys but 
which things need not, as laws which things obey but 
which the mind need not, as laws which all things (the 
ralnd included) obey, ov as laws which nothing need 
obey but which logic finds strangely useful. For 
‘Symbolism they becoese a triad of minor Canons which 
help so ieeep the Cathedrat of Symbolism in doe order. 
First comes the Law of identity—quaintly formulated 
as ‘Ain A’; a symbol is what it in; de, Boer yméol 
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‘has a referent, Tha second is the Law of Cootradtion 
tion—'A is not not-A”; no symbol refers to what it does 
not refer to; ie, No referent has sore then one place 
iu the shale order af refereats. Tha third is the Law 
of Excluded Middle—*A is either B or not B*; a sym 
bol must bave a given referent or some others he 
Buoy rifert has 2 faed place in the whale onder of 
aferents, Por this triad, by Canon IL. we may sub 
situte the following formula, which is then the Sixth 
Canoa of Symbolism : The Canon of Individuality— 


‘VIL—AW posible referents together form an order, 
ouch that every referent has one place omy in that order. 

One difficulty with regard to ‘place’ may be usefully 
commented oo. It is rather a symbolic accessory (ch 
P94 adore) than an actual symbol. Ie any false 
assertion, we have implied, two things must be clearly 
Aisioguished (1) tbe referent to which we are actually 
referring (2) an alleged referent to which we believe 
‘ourselves to be referring. Only the frst of these han a 
‘place’ in the whole order of referents, 

‘We can, using alvernative language, say either that 
in a fase assertion we are believing a referent to be in 
a ‘place’ in which it is not, or that we are believing. 
‘ourselves to be refecring toa different referent from 
that to which we ace actually referring. We can for 
instance either say that in two contradictory assertions 
‘we ace referring 10 the same referent but ansigning to it 
different * places,’ or we can say that we are referriog to 
‘wo diflerent referents and assigning them to the Same 
‘place! These alternative locutions involve mubtie 
shifts in the references using both * referent’ and * place,” 
and sccenteate the important consideration that tha 
Gitinction between the reference of these terms iz 
‘merely artificial. There is no difierence between 2 
referent aod its place. There can be no referent out 
of a place, and no place lacking = referent. When & 
referent is known its place also is knows, and a place 





fan only be identified by the referent which fills it. 

‘Place,’ that is, is merely 2 symbol introduced a8 & 
convenience for describing those imperfections in 
reference which coastitet falsity. 

"We have sbown that for all references, between the 
referent and the act there are always intervening sign- 
situations. In the simplest case, that of the crue direct 
judgment of perception, there may be onty one auch sign 

cussed in Chapter I11.). In a false propor 
fh be a similar sign chain with the 
‘difference that come misinterpretation occurt. [tis not 
however always necessary in order to rransiet a false 
proposition into a true one to discover where the mis- 
interpretation occurred ; # new sign chain abutting on 
Ghe same referent may be substituted. In expansion, 
however, such discovery is necessary, and the difbculty 
‘explains oue preference for Translation over Expansion, 
In education and controversy the discovery of the 
sisiaterpretation is usually the more essential step. 








Jn these six Canons, Singularity, Expansion, Defini- 
tion, Accuality, Compatibility, and Individuality, we 
ave the fundamental axioms, which determine the 
right use of Words in Reasoning. We bave now a 
compass by the aid of which we may explore new 
elds with some prospect of avoiding circular motion. 
‘We may begin to order the symbolic levels and in- 
vestigate the process of interpretation, the ‘goings- 
fon" in whe minds of interpreters. nm particular it will 
bbe possible now, though not always easy, to show 
‘when a symbol is merely an abbreviation; and 10 
the various kinds of definition suitable on dit 

erent occasions. It might not seem unreasonable in 
the meanticne weal x halt in such discussions as would 
bbe affected by these discoveries— 

Seal up the most of oxtnge for a walle 

“Tl we cas clear the embolic, 

‘And kaow ther sping, their bead, eis trax descent.” 
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‘These Canons control the System of Symbols known 
as Prose. If by themselves they da not prove sufficient 
to keep our speech from betraying us, any others wbich 
may be required will be of the sime nature. A set of 
aymbols will only be well organized, or form a good 
prose style, when it respects these Canons. Only such 
4 set will allow us to perform with safety those trane- 
formations and substitutions of syebols by which 
scientific language endeavours to reflect and record its 
distinctions and conciusions—thoae operations which, 
‘as we have seen, appeared to primitive man to partake 
of the mature of magic. Moreover, only such a set 

W enable the philosopher to discuss more important 
matters than his own or his colleagues’ peculiarities of 
expression. 








CHAPTER VI 


THE THEORY OF DEFINITION 





‘Tuane is at present no theory ‘of DeSiition capable 
of ptactical application wnder normal circumstances, 
The traditional theory, in so far as it bas not been Tont 
in the barren subtleties of Genus and Differeatia, and in 
the confusion due to the term * Connotation,' has made 
tle progress—chiey on account of the barbarous 
Superstitions about language which bave gathered 00 
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the confines of logic fom the earilest times. Four 
diiculiies have stood in the way and must first be 
removed. 

Firstly, do we define things or words? To decide 
‘this point we have only to notice that if we speak about 
defining words we refer to something very different from 
‘what is referred to, meant, by ‘ deGrning things.’ When 
wwe debine werd: we take another set of words which may 
‘be used with the same referent as the Brst, fc, we 3ub- 
stitute a symbot which will be betier understood in a 
‘given situation. With things, on the other hand, no 
uch substitution iy invoived. A so-called definition of 
4a horse 43 oppated to the definition of the word *horse," 
‘sa statement about it enumerating properties by means 
of which it may be compared with and distinguished 
{com other things, There is thus no rivalry between 
* verbat and * real” definitions.* 

The words by means of which these properties are 
enumerated do, of course, give us a substitute symbol— 
ither a complete analysis, of as abbreviated by classi- 
featory methods the usual * genus and differentia’ type) 
—with the same relerent (the horses) as the original 
symbol ; but rather by way of corollary than as the 
main purpose of the analysis, Moreover. this process 
is only possible with complex objects which have been 
loog studied by some science. With simple objects, oF 
those which for lack of investigation are not knowa ta 
be anaiysable, as well as with everything to which 
classificatory methods have not yet been applied, such 
‘amethod is clearly not available, and here other symbols 
must be found as the substitutes which symboldesinition 
‘eck to provide. Such, in outline. is the solution of 
the tong-standing dispute between the advocates of reat 
and symbolic definitions. 
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‘The second dificutty ia closely related to the above. 
‘Though definition be symbol-substitution, definitions 
hhave usually, for grammatical reasons, to be stated in 
form which makes them appear to be about chings, 
‘This is because we ace in the habit of abbreviatiog such 
‘symbols a3 "the word ‘fire’ refers co the same referent 
a the words ‘what burns’ 10 * 
and of sayiog “Chior means “dog, 
say ‘the word chies and the word ‘dog both mean the 
sume animal 

‘Thirdly, alt definitions are exsentiaily ad Ave. They 
are relevant to some purpose or situation, and con- 
sequently are applicable only over a restricted field oF 
‘universe of discourse.’ For some definitions, those of 
physics, foc instance, this universe is very wide, Thus 
for the physicist ‘energy’ is « wider term than for the 
schoolmaster, since the pupil whose report is marked 
‘without energy” is known to the physicist as poaseating 
it in a variety of formas. Whenever a term is thus taken 
‘outside the universe of discourse for which it has been 
efived, it becomes a metaphor, and may be in need 
of fresh definition. Though there is more in metaphor 
than this, we have bere aa essential feature of symbolic 
metaphorical language. The distinction between this 
and emative metaphorical language is discussed Later nt 
Pages 239-40. 

Fourthly there is the problem of ‘intensive’ as 
‘opposed to ‘extensive’ definition which comes to s head 
with the use of the terms ‘denote’ and ‘connote.’ In 
(Chapter 1X. the artificiality of these distinctions will be 
urged. Here it is oaly necessary to point out that two 
symbols may be seid to hare the seme connotation when 
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they symbolise the same reference, An intensive or 
eoncotative definition will be one which involves no 
change in those characters of a referent in virtue of 
‘Which it forma a context sith ics original sign, In a0 
‘extensive deGnition there may be such change, In other 
words when we define intensively we keep to the same 

igmaituation for definiendum and deSniens, when we 
defice extensively this may be changed. 

‘We are now ine position to grapple with the 
ditterence between definitions and ordinary assertions. 
Gorillas are acimals” and “Gorillas are afinble "are 
uuntibe one another in the ceapect that the Gest appears 
to be certainly true as soon as we understand it, while 
the second may be doubeed. From “This isa gorilla” 
it follows directly chat This ia an animal,” but aot 
that it is an adable one. If we look for a diminction in 
‘essential connection between animatity and goriliarity 
‘on the one hand, and gorillrity and affablity on tbe 
other we shail alse but indifferent use of our leisure. 
But ifthe diflerence be sought in its proper place, that 
ig, between oF in? the references, it will be found that 
the definition actually used in the first case includes 
aninual, 90 that in speaking of « gorilla we have spoken 
of an avioul, and are therefore able 10 refer again wi 
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Ta attempt aow 2 Cresh attack upon the essential 
problem of bow we define, of attain the substitute 
syeabols required in any discussion. We know? that 
‘A symbol refers to what it bas actually been used 19 
refer to.’ We shall cease then to assume that people ae 
referring to what they ‘ougt” to have referred to, and 
consider oaly what they actually do refer to. The point 
to be met in every discussion is the poiat actually 
advanced, which must be frst understood. We bave, 
‘that is, im all casea 1 find the referent. How can this 
best be done? 

‘The answer is simple and obvious. Find frst, it 
uns, a set of referents which is certainly common to 
all coscemed, about which agreement cam be secured, 
land locate the required referent through its connection 
with these. 

Te is fortunate that the types of fundamental coo- 
nectioas with which discussions are concerned ace few 
in number, though we are apt to believe, such ix the 
mukifarious complexity of our talk, that things are 
connected in any number of ways. Whether this 
‘Poverty is due to the tramenelling influence of language, 
A larger nuraber of connections being quite, not merely 
partially, unmanageable by sive talkers, whether it 

due to the structure of the brain, or whether it is due 
to an actual simplicity in the universe, need oot here 
bbe considered. For practical purposes the fundamental 
connections which can be used in definition are Timited 
(@ those which the normal mind can think of when 
directly named. Let us consider, for instance, the 
growth of the abstraction which we name 2 spatial 
relation. In all our references to spatial objects certain 
common elemeats or strands are active. Originally to 
hink of space as oppoted to spatial objects we had 10 
Chink in rapid succession of a variety of spatial objects 
in ocdee that the common elements in the references 
‘should stand out. In Gime we became able to use these 
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vommon, ia, general references independently without 
requicing them to be built up asew on each cocasion. 
‘We aze now able to use them merely upon the vicarious 
stimatus of the symbol ‘spatial relation.’ A ormal 
mind, however, except in the few cased in which such 
abstractions have universal value, stl requires the aid 
‘of instances, analogies and metapbocs. ‘The fewness 
‘of these abstractions saves the linguistic situation, If 
‘we employed, aay, a hundred eadically diferent typex 
Of connections (sill w small number) the task of limit- 
ing the misunderstandings duc to the variety in our 
seerences would bare proved impossible. 








‘The fundamental connections being thus so few, 
the taak of a theory of de6nition narrows itself down to 
the framing of 2 list. All possible referents are con- 
nected in one or other, or several, of these fundamental 
‘ways with referents which wecan all succeed in identfy- 
ing. We must not assume in referring to any given 





able to star that we do more than agree in identifying 
in. We must be careful to introduce our startiog- 
Points ia such a way that they do not raise fresh problems 
‘on their own account. That ia to say, we must select 
them with reference to the particular oniverse of dis- 
‘course in which our definienda fall. Thus, if we wish 
‘to indicate what we are referring to when we use the 
‘word ' Beauty” we should proceed by picking out certain 
starting-points, such as ature, pleasure, emotion, vc 
‘ruth, and then saying that what we refer toby 
‘Beauty’ is anything lying in a certain relation (imitating 
nature, causiag pleasure or emotion, rrovaiing truth) 10 
‘these points. How this may be done is shown in detail 
in the following chapter. 

‘When someone asks where Cambridge Circus is, we 
aay, “You know where the British Museum 
you know the way down Shaftesbury Avenue. 











If you 
go down Shaftesbury Avenue you will come to it.” 
‘We may nowe— 
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(0) The starting-point must be familiar, and this 
‘an ia practice only be guaranteed when it is either 
something with which we are direcly, not symbolically 
acquainted (we do not merely know its name), or some- 
thing with a wide and vague extension 
ambiguity in 
anyone in Kensington Gardeos with « quarter of an 
hour to spare and a desire to view Cambridge Circus, 
told that the ssid Circus is beyond Leicester Square, 
will postpone his visit as readily as if be were told 
{equally vaguely for another purpose) th 

















(2) For the stricter purposes we shail a 





In this way we can utilize in our symbols the advantages, 
of gesture languages mentioned above. Thus it ix 
‘easier to point to an Antimacassat, when one of these 
safeguards is present, than to describe it 

‘The importance of starting-points baving thus been 
indicated, samely, to act as sigax by which the required 
referents may be reached, we may now enumerate some 
Of che main routes which are useful in finding our way 
about the field of reference. The sign-situations here 
involved, we must rot forget, arise oaly through and 
‘upon many other simpler interpretacions of the kiod 
discussed in the preceding chapters. It it easy 
aymbnlically to make the sin arises. when 
wedefine appear simpte, but if we reatize the delicacy 
of the processts and adaptations required we shall not 
place overeauch trust in face-value com 
symbols (the utual method}, but 
tocunsider what actually is happeoing. 

When ia a discussion we are asked, ‘Can you 
define your terms?* or complain *¥ do not understand 
what you mean by the words you ase,’ we endeavour 
w discover some route by which waderstanding, #.e, 
ideatificatian of referents, ray be secured, 

‘A person thoroughly acquainted with bis subject 
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and with the technique of Definition shoutd. be able, 
the man up aloft ia a maze, to direct teavellers 
{cor all quarters to any desired point: and it may be 
added that to go up the ladder and overtook the maze 
is by far the best method of enstering a subject, 

Although in no case, as we have already seen, are 
relations to be regarded ax part of the stuf of sature, 
and although when we appear to speak of chem we are 
merely using them as tools, which does not involve 
actual referents correspondiag to them, yet when they 
ace 90 used there are various distinctions which it is 
desirable to make as a matter of convenience, At the 
Degioning of our inquiry we described the relation 
Which coutd be said (0 bold between symbol and 
referent as an imputed relation. To have described it 
siroply as an indirect relation would have omitted the 
important diGerence between indirect relations recog 
nized as such, aod those wrongly treated as direct. 
Thus the relation between grandfather and 
is mach more indirect than that between 
and can be analysed into two paternal relations—' being. 
the father of the father (or mother) of’ Few people 
would suppose that a direct relation was here involved, 
‘inca all family relations are highly indirect. But love, 
hate, friendship, sympathy, etc., are very commonly 
nd regarded as direct, though on examina- 
ir indirectness is at once discovered. The whole 
of social psychology is, however, infested with imputed 
relations of ehis type, for an explanation of which such 
hypotheses a3 that of group-cocsciousness ave often 
invoked 

‘The distinction between simple aod complex sela- 
ons on the other hand is somewhat dificrent, [n- 
directness ia only one kind of complexity, and direct 
‘elations need not be simple. For instance, the relation 
of *being a benevotent uncle to” is complex ; it is a 
lend of the two selations ‘well disposed towards 
and ‘avuncularity.’ The similarity between coe pes 
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and another is complex, being a blend of similarities 

respect of greenness, hardness, edibiity, etc. These 
considerations, elementary though they may appeat, 
are of use whenever we have to teat of relations. 

The routes, then, which we seck in our endeavour 
to reach a desiced referent are the obvious relations 
in which that referent stands to some known relerent. 
‘The number of possible relations is indefinitely large, 
but those which are of practical use fortunately fall, 
as we have already explained, into a small number of 
{Er0Ups. So that as « preliminary classifcation* we get 
auch a lise a5 
1, Symbotication 

‘This is the simplest, most fundamental way of 
defining. If we are asked what ‘orange’ refers to 
we may take some object which is orange and sy 
‘Orange’ is a symbol which stands for This.” Here 

we relation which we use ia defining is the relation 
discussed in Chapter 7. as constituting the base of our 
triangle, [1 is, as we mentioned, a5, imputed relation 
reducible to a relation between’ symbol and act of 
reference and a relation betwee act of reference snd 
referent. Our starting-point is the word ‘orange,’ 
‘our ruste af ideetiSeation is this relation. ‘The required 
























sarucing. 
Tut, it will be said, This merely tells us chat 
orange’ is applicable in one case; what we wish to 
know is how it is applirable in general; we wish to 
mn extended 20 45 to cover all the 








yn_may be performed for all types 
the same manner by the use of 
larity relations. We may say ‘**Orange’ applies 
to this and fo all things similar in respect of colour co 
In practice the discrimination of one sicailaity 
relatian from others gecemlly requires the use of 
lett rte Val, Me 3, Jonny, 00, ¥ an 3 
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parallel instances, analogies in fact, of the simplest 
onder. 


ilarity itself may be used as a defining 
elation. Que required referent is “itea chosen refereat. 
If we are asked what the symbol ‘orange’ refers to, 
‘we may define this symbol by taking some! 

is orange and saying ‘To anything «hi 
thing ia respect of colour the 
sppticable.” Here we have substituted for * orange’ 
ike this in cespect of colour,’ and the referents of 
both symbols are the same. Our slarting-puint is 
‘This and the relation is Likeness, and anyone who 
Knows what 'This” stands for i... is not blind) and 
enows what * Likeness stands for will get there. 


+ Spatial Relations 

In, On, Above, Beiween, Beside, To the right of 
Netr, Bigger than, Part of, are obvious examples, 
Orange’ is a symbol for the colaur of the region 
between red and yellow io a spectrum (and of any 
colour like think” Is wal be motd thatthe neming 
relation i it 


























wralved in this as in every definition, 
thar the defo in shenys extendable by siorty 
felation, Ic is curious that some of these symbols for 
‘spatial relations are unsymmetrical. Thus we have 
‘on '=*abore and in contact with," but no sbbrevistion 
for ‘under and in contact with,’ except such ambiguous 
words as ‘supporting.’ We may further note dat 
most of the common uses of “on" are 10 sirangely 
ctaphorical chat it has even been doubled whether 
there ia not some simple unaaalysable relation which bas 
ot yet been noticed. The right approsch to probleme 
of aretaphorieal extension will be considered later in 
his chapter. 


4 Temporal Relations 
"Yeuerday” ix the day beloce w-day; *Suaday' 
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is the frat day of the week: “The end of the war! 
ia x montha after event x; ‘Lighting-up time’ is = 
ovinutes after sunset. 





‘what is produced, etc. 


6. Causation: Paycholegical 

+The Unconscious" is what causes dreams, fugues, 
paychooes, humour and the rest. ‘Pleasure’ i ‘the 
‘conscious accompaniment of suecesstul psychic activity.” 
I Gansation : Psychophysical 

In addition to the examples given in the following 
chapter in connection with Beauty, we may define 
A perception of orange” as ‘the effect in consciousness 
of ecrtain vibrations failing 0 the retina.’ 

Causal relations are probably the routes of identi- 
cation most commonly employed in general discussion, 
‘as well as in science. Thus a view of great historical 
consequence defines the Deity as the Cause of the 
Universe, while the importance of Embryology in 
roological classification is due to the causal defining 
relations which are thereby provided, 

8 Being the Object of a Mental State 

‘The righthand side of our triangle, Refest 
‘one of these; $0 are Desiring. Willing, Feeting, etc 
Thus ‘ Piteous things” may be defined as those towants 
which we feel pity, and ‘Good things" are those which 
‘we approve of approving. 

9 Common Complex Relations 
Some definitions are moat convenicatly formulated 
complex form. While capable of being analysed 

60 sets of simple relations falling under one of 
‘ther of the above headings, they are more readily 
applicable as popularly symbolized. 
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Examples are ‘utility’ faralysable into Nos. 7 and 
6}, “Imitation” (2 40d 7), * Implication’ (t and 8}. 


to. Legal Relations 

These are so frequently employed and implied, 
though often disguised, that it seems worth while 10 
give them a separate heading; moreover, they are 
‘Subject to an arbitrary teat—satisfying the judge. 

Examples: ‘Belonging to" (when ‘owned by’), 
‘Subject of” +Liable to," ‘Evidence of All icgat 
Aefiitions are highly complex, though none the Jess 
serviceable. 

The above relations are those which considerable 
experience bas shown to be commonly employed in 
definitions. Any other relations which might be re- 
quired for special purposes equally deserve to be 
inchided in a complete list—Shepe, Function, Purpose. or 
‘Opposition, for example. it is therefore neither claimed 
‘hat the Grit eight groups exhaust the relevant elementary 
relations, nor that those complex relatioon which we 
have cited can be reduced without remainder to relations 
of these types. ‘The whole classification is on = prag- 
‘matic basis, and merely on the Jeve! of the most usual 
voniverses of discourse. 

It has also proved unnecessary to discuss whether 
and in what sense all relations may be logically 
‘reducible to ove or more ultimete kinds! for any such 













priate fold. Even definitions of consi 
plexity, invotving a variety of theories, can be reduced 
without difficulty to discussable morsels, and their 
validity as substitutes the beter examined. Thin further 
hustrates the fact that definitions often go by stages, 
ts when our inquirer for Cambridge Cireus is not 
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familiar with the British Museum and requires first 
10 be directed thither oia the Tube from the Marble 
Arch, 

‘The question of multiple relations raises no difi- 
culty in this consection. A multiple relation holds 
between a number of terms greater than two. Thus, 
Perceiving, a Dr Whitehead has recently insisted, 
is a multipic relation holding between a percipicat, 
‘an object, and the conditions; and Giving is a multiple 
relation boiding between a philanthropist, 2 donation, 
and a beneficiary, In definiog any of these terms, oF 

taking any of them as a starting-point for s route 
‘of definition, we proceed in exactly the same fashion 
4s with dual relations—except that bearings must be 
‘taken from more than one landmark, when the universe 
of discourse demands special accuracy. Otherwise 
the Defiiendum is not reached. Thus, in defining 
some object as what so-and-so mw, it may on some 
‘oceasions be necessary to state the conditions—as in 
1a dance we need to know the strictness of the teat: 
(or in identifying a passiog train as an Express we have 
to consider the speed of our owe train, But much 
discussion can be proStably wadenaken without such 
‘comple situations arising. 

‘The practical aspect of the above list of routes of 
definition deserves to be insisted upon. The reason 
for using definitions at all is practical. We use them 
‘to make discussion more profitable, to bring different 
thinkers into open agreement or disagreement with 
fone another. There is, it is true, a more recondite 
‘use of definition derived from this simple primitive 
use, Defini 





















‘wathemintics are, as it were, the rules or instractions. 
Tn such a deductive system as mechanics, for example, 
4 is through the deSsidons employed that the parts 
of the symbolic system are linked together, 30 that 2 
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giveo manipulation of the symbulism will yield eom- 
parable results even when their precise nature és not 
foreseen by the manipulator. Thus, for such systems 
there comes to be something which is regarded as the 
definition of  paniculae symbol. Given the system, 
there will be one and only one definition of a symbol 
‘which isthe right or proper definition, in the sense thal 
the working of the system depends upon the employ 
ment of this definition. 

Speciatists who are much concerned with such 
systems maturally tend to regard all definitions io 
the same manner. Yet for many of the most 
teresting topics of discussion a quite different aii 
tude and habit of mind as regards definitions is not 
‘only desirable, but, in fact, necessary, if fruitful 
discussion is 10 be possible. In aesthetics, politics, 
psychology, sxiology, and so forth, the stage of 
systematic symbolization with iis fixed and unaiter- 
be definitions has mot bren reached. Such stu 
fas these are not far enough advanced for anyone yet 
tw decide which system is most advantageous and 
Teast likely to exclude imporant aspects. The most 
highly systematized sciences are those which deal 

ith the simplest aspects of mature. The more diff- 
the more attractive 
fubjects are still to a stage ‘an open 
question which symbolization is most desirable. At 
this niage what has chiefly to be avoided is the veiled 
and bidden strife between rival systems in their carly 
focma, which more than anything else prevents mutosh 

‘even between those who may be in 
















































reference, the speaker being guided merely 
Wiaguistic babies and a simple faith in the 
widespread poascasion of these habits, Hence the 
common sightof anger aroused by the hearer's epparcat 
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obtuseneas and erong-headedaess “where the matier 
is sucely selfeeldect.” 

But even in those rarer discussions in which the 
speakers are capable of grenter explicitnest, the curious 

jnctive tendency t0 believe that a word has its own 
true oF proper use, which we have seen has its roots 
fn magic, too often prevents this ability to produce 
efisitions from taking effect. No doubt other factors 
tre involved. Lack of practice, literary fetishes con- 
cerning elegance of diction, reluctance to appear 
Pedaatic, defensive mimicry acd other protective uses 
‘of fanguage all contribute. But far more important 
than these is the instinctive atitude to words as natural 
owainers of power, which has, as we have shown, from 
the dawn of language been assumed by mankind, and 
is still supported and encouraged by all the earlier 
stages of education, 

‘The correction far this persisuent tendency is a 
greater familiarity with the more comovon routes of 
defisition, and » lively sense, which might easily be 

rakened as a part of education, that our use of any 
iven word to stand for aur referent on any occasion 
‘is not due to any particular Giness of the word for that 
particular referent, but is determined by all sorts of odd 
accidents of ove own history. We ought to regard 
communication as a dificult matter, and clase corre- 
spondence of reference for different thinkers as 6 
‘comparatively rare event. It is never safe to assume 
that (thas been secured unless both the starting-points 
‘and the routes of defisition, whereby the referents of 
‘at feast 4 majority of the aymbols employed have been 
reached, are known. 

In this chapter we are, for the sake of simplicity, 
confining our attention to reference alone. In actual 
discussion terms are used at Teast as evach for the sake 
of theie sussory and exootive effects a for their strictly 
symbolic value. Any substitute for ‘Beawtful,” for 
example, inevitably fall 20 Satly end heavily chat 
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many people prefer to use the term with all its dangers 
rather than the psychological jargon which they may 
agree is more astistaciory from 2 scientific as opposed 
tw an emotive point of view. 

It is often, indeed, impossible to decide, whether a 






This is especialy the case with certain kinda 
‘of metaphor. When the Psatmiat cries of his enemies, 
“They have sharpened their tongues Hike a serpent; 
adders' poison is under their lips,” i is hard to 
determine whether an elusive similarity between the 
reptile and the persons be is describing is enabling hien 
metaphorically to state somethings about them, or 
whether ihe sole function of his uner 

‘express his abhorrence of them and promotes 
Aititudes rawands dem in his hearers. Most terms of 
Abuse and endearment raise this problers, which, as a 
le, it is, fortunately, not important to settle. The 
Aistinction which is importan: is that between 

in which the symbolic function is subordinate 10 the 
emotive act and those of which the reverse is teue. in 
the first case, however precise and however elaborate 
the ceferences communicated may be, they can be seen 
to be present in an essentially instramental capacity, 
‘as means w emotive effects. In the second case, how 
ever strong the emotive effects, these can be seen 10 
be by-products not essentially involved in the speech 
tranasction. The peculiarity of sciemtifc statement, 
that recent new development of linguistic act 





























nethods of statement are 10 be extended t fields such 
as those traditionally cended by philusophers, certain 
very subtle dangers must be provided for. Amongst 
these is the occurreace, in hitherto quite unauspected 
numbers, of words which have been erroncously 
regarded without question as symbolic in function. 
The word *good* may be taken as an example. It 
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seems probable that this word is essentially a collection 
fof homonyms, such that the set of things, roughly, 
‘those in connection with which we beard it pronounced 
in early years (2 good bed, a good hick, a good baby, 
1» good God) have no common characteristic. But 
‘another use of the word is often asserted two occur, of 
which some at least of those which we have cited are 
supposed to be degenerations, where * good” is alleged! 
to stand for a unique, unanalysable concept. This 
concept, it is said, is the subject-maver of Ethica! 
‘This pecutiae ethical use of * good’ is, we xuggest, a 
purely emotive use. When 20 used the word stands 
for nothing whatever, and bas no symbolic function 
‘Thus, when we so use it in the sentence, "Tie i2 good, 

we mertly refer 10 1his, and the addition of *is good 
makes 10 difference whatever to our reference, When 
fon the other hand, we say *7Air is red,’ the addition 
‘of ‘is red to ‘this does symbolize aa extension of out 
reference, namely, to sorme other red thing. But ‘is 
{geod has no comparable symbolic function it serves 

Only as an emotive sign expressing ous attitude to shit, 
and perhaps evoking similar attitudes in other persons, 
‘ inciting them to actions of one kind o¢ anotber. 

‘The recognition that many of the most popular 
bjects of discussion are infesicd with symbolically 
blank Dut emotively active words of this ind is a 
necessary preliminary to the extension of scientific 
@iethod 10 these questions. Another is some technique 
by which to ascertain which words ace of this nature 
and on what occasions. Whether experimental and 
physiological methods can at present yield any result 
may be doubked, but the ultimate settlement of the 
matter can hardly be expected 
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way independeat of the opinion of the speaker are 
obtained. 

nail discussions we shall find that what is suid is 
only in part determined by the things to which the 
speaker is referring. Often without n clear conscious- 
‘ness of the fact, people have preoccopations which 
determine their use of words. Unless we sce aware of 
their purposes and interests at the moment, we shall 
‘not know what they are talking about and whether their 
ceferents are the same as Ours oF not. 

Purpose allects vocabulary in two ways. Sometimes 
without aBecting relerence it dicates the choice of 
symbols specially suited to an occasion. Thus, the 
Wanguage of a teacher in describing his spectrascope to 
‘child may differ from that in which he describes ic 10 
his colleague or to his fiancée without there being any 
difference in his reference, Or an elegant writer will 
ring the changes on a series of synonyms! without 
changing his reference. On the other hand, a physicist 
uses different language from that employed by his guide 
in order to discuss the Spectre of the Brocken ; theit 
Aiferent purposes affect their language in this case 
‘through altering their references. 

It i plain that cases of the first kiod are much 
simpler than those of the second; only the latter are 
likely to tead to vain controversies. Thus, if one dis 
fpuiant talks of poblic opinion he rear be referring 0 
‘what others would call the views of cenain newspaper 
owners, in which case an argument as to whether the 
Press influences public opinion would tend tv be incon- 
clusive in the absence of some thisd party familiar with 
the technique of definition, Such arguments are of 
constont occurrence even ia the most intelligent 
although when examined in the clear tight of crit 
‘they wsually appear too foolish 10 be possibe. 

Bot how sbould « discussion whose 
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removal of uncertainty as to whether the parties to it 

are referring to the same things or not be conducted? 
‘The first necessity is wo remember that since the 

past histories of individuals difler except in certain very 





‘ill be some to whom 4 word is merely 2 stimulus to 
the utterance uf otber words without the occurrence of 
any reference-—the paitacists, that is to say, who 
respond tw words, much as they might respond to the 
first nutes of a tune which they proceed almost auto 
complece. At the other extreme there will 
whom every word used symbolizes a definite 
‘and completely articulated reference. With the rst we 
Are nat here concerned, but as cegards the others, unlest 
we have good evidence 19 the contrary we should assume 
that, clear though thei¢ ideas may be, they will probably 
ft be ilras ofthe same things. It i plain that we can 
‘only identify referents theough the references made 10 
them. Different references then, may be to the same 
referent, sufficiently similar ones must be ; and it is 
only hy ensuring similarity of reference that we can 
secure identity in our evferemts. For this it is desiable 
symbotize references by means of the simple rvutes 
‘uf Ucfinition discussed above. We must choose as 
sarting-puints either things to which we can point, or 
which orvue freely in nedinary experience. The rvutes 
by which we fink these startiny-points to our di 
referents must be thoroughly familiar, which in practice 
confines us w faur main roules aod combiaations of 
these. ‘They are those which we must know and 
iy recognize if we are to survive—Sieilar 
ipace and Time. In practice, however, i 
is often sufficient to start from lest priznitive initial 
points and follow more cumplicaicd and dangerous 
foutes. Thus ‘razor’ — ‘instrument used for shaving" 
unambiguuusly, without it being aecessary to redoce 
‘used for” nay fucther by analysis. 
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‘At what point our definitions are thorough enough 
must be left foe the occasion to decide. In oea voce 
discussion, unless unduly protonged snd pertinacious, 
{itt can be hoped for except stimulus and hints which 
‘ill be of use in more serious endeavours. Bot where 
here is reason to suppose that a slippery term 1s being 





‘of uses a5 possible without at this stage seeking for a 
coramon element. A good dictionasy attempts this for 
certain words, but usually from an historical sundpoint 
‘and on no theoretical principle. The next step is to 
‘order these uses with a view to discovering which main 
routes of identification have been adopted for the 
referents concerned. [¢ is not necessary that the 
separate definitions so formulated should be erutually 
exclusive; very often they will cover the same referents 
Dut with diferent relerences. In such cases we may 
tbe confronted by the problem of levels of reference above 
alludedto, ‘Animalia current speech, and ‘mammal’ 
in zoology stand for almoat the same referents ; but the 
references difler very greatly in the definiteness and 
complexity of the sign-chains invotved. ‘These diflere 
‘ences should, if possible, be indicated in the formslation 
(of the definitions. What is required is that each defini- 
‘oo should unmistakably mark out © certain range 
of referents. 1 two deGnitions mark out tbe same range 
no haren is dooe, the ementia’ consideration being thet 
each range should be clearly separated from the others 
180.45 to be capable of treatment on its own merits. 

The natural tendency of those accustomed to tradi- 
Gone) procedure in to expect that since what appears 
‘to be one word is being defined, the alternative substitute 
symbols will staod for referents with some common 
character of a more or less recondite nature. This may 
sometimes occur, but the inquiry as to whether there 
is such a common character should be postponed to a 
much later stage. The slightest study of the way in 
which wonls in ordisary speech gain occasional de- 
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rivative and supernumerary uses through metaphorical 
shifs of all degrees of subtlety, and through what cas 
be called linguistic accidents, is enough to show that 
for a common element of any interest or importance ta 
‘run dhrough all the respectable uses of a word is most 
untikely, Each single metaphorical shift does, of 
course, depend upon some common element which is 
shared by the original reference and by the reference 
which bocaws the symbol, Some part of the twa 
contents of the references must be the same, But the 
possible overlaps between contexts are innumerable, 
and there is no reason 10 expect that any word at all 
ich in context will always be borrowed on the strength 











and Beautiful? may symbolize references with something, 
io common; so may Beautifal*and Beautifal®, but it 
‘by no means follows that these common elements will be 
the same or that the three symbols will stand for referents 
which share anything whatever of interest. Yet few 
writers who concern themselves with such wandering 
words resist the temptation to begin their inquiry with 
a search for essential ar irreducible meanings. 

The temptation has been greatly increased by the 
tendency of dictfonasies to isolare an arbitrary nucleus 
of uses in the interests of conciseness, and 10 treat a8 
* dead *o¢ ‘ accidental’ just those senses which are likely 
to prove most troublesome in discussion. In some cases 
historicaS changes as well as phonetic modifications in 
the symbol itself are readily distinguishable. Thos 
‘with persona—persee—parsen the sbifts can be seen at a 
‘lance in the following scheme :*— 
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‘The whole of this development took place in Latin, 
bbot when in Engtish the word was borrowed in the 
form gervonn, which Chaucer uses, a tanslereace and 
fading out of the mesaphor in B produces Bt, the shift 
to personage’; and persow is a phonetic spelling of 
oldec form. In this manner sbout a doven uses of a 
‘word may often be found: and wheve the historical or 
phonetic separation is not clearly defined confosion 
inevitable unless the objects referred to are su readily 
distinguishable as to encourage the punster. 

If we wish to mediate between rival views itis far 
better to assume that the disputants are terminologically 
independent than to assume that they must in all respects 
tse their wordsalike, With the fiat procedure, if ere 
Actually is a common clement involved, we shall be if 
‘4 good position 10 discaver it. With the second we 
shall inevitably tend to misrepresent all the views con 
‘cerned and to overlock most of their really valuable and 
uliae features. The syathesis of diverse opinions, 
‘if itis attempted at ail, should be postponed until each 

ww has bern examined as complercly as powible io 
isolation. Premature efforts, to which all our natural 
nitiudes to symbols conspire to tempt us ant an 
unhaiting source of confusion. 

For those whose approach w symbols is unrefiective 
it is hen difficult to delieve that such convenient words 
as ‘beauty,’ ‘meaning,’ or ‘truth arr actually mit 
tingle words at all, but sets of superficially indistin 
guishable yet utterly discrepant symbols. The reasons 
‘why this is 40 are, however, nut bard s0 point cut, 
Language, which Ras developed chiefly tu satisfy the 
exigencies of everyday practical intercourse, presents 
2 remarkable unevenness in the density vf distibution 
of itx units when we eegard it from the standpoint of 
‘our theoretical’ needs. Thus it constantly happens 
thatone word hus to serve functions for which « hundred 
‘would not be too many. Why language is ofiea 30 
recalciteant te growth at these points is a puzzling 
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problem. Shortage of terms in the established aciences 

ificulty by the introduction of new 
terms, Butwith sciences in their inital stages, before 
they have developed into affsics for specialist, and 
while they are still public concerns, the resistance 10 
ew terms is very great. Probably the explanation 
of thi isto be found in the lack of emotive power which 
4s a peeuliarty ofall technicalities. 

‘The reauit of thir scarcity of terms in that any 
reference whatever made to these symbolically starved 
topics is forced to make use of the few words which are 
available, no matter how distiact its referents may be 
com those of other references which also use the same 
‘words. Thus any reference to human activities which 
are neither theoretical not practical tends 10 be ayen- 
‘oulized by the ward ‘axsthetic’; and derivatively any- 
thing which we are not merely concerned either to 
know or ta change teods to be described as beautiful, 
‘And this, 00 matter how many fundamentally diflerent 
auitudes to things we may come todistinguish. We 
bhave here a cause for the extravagant ambiguity of all 
the more important words wsed in general discuasion 
fone which supplements and reinforces the processes of 
metaphorical shift just considered. 

‘At the beginning, then, of any serious examination 
‘of these subjects we should provide ourselves with as 
complete a list as possible of different uses of the 
principal words, The reason for making this list as 
complete as possible, subject, of course, to common 
sense and ordinary discretion, is important. It i 
extraordinarily dificult in such elds to retain con- 
sistenily what may be called a ‘sense of positon,’ 
‘The peacess of investigation cossists very largely of 
what, to the investigator, appear to be flashes of 
insight, sudden glimpses of connections between, 
things aed sudden awareness of distinctions and dif 
ferences, These, ia order to be retained, have to be 
symbolized, af, Indeed, they do not, as is moat often 
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the case, originally occur in an alceady symbolized 
tate. 

‘Withoot such a map of the separable Belds cavered 
bby the investigation any coastaarion génils ix Viable 10 be 
‘confused with another, t0 their common detriment, or 
to yield an apparent contradiction of purely verbal 
origin. If, however, we are able at once to locate the 
idea f8. ts propee province, the secidect that we have 
to use the same words as totally distinct symbols it 
deprived of its power to disturb our orientation. The 
mere ad Ave distinction between two or pethaps three 
sentes of a word made in response to particular exi: 
gencies of controversy is insufficient. We can never 
focetelt on what part of the total field tight will next be 
‘vouchanfed, and unless we koow in outline what the 
ponsibilties are we are likely to cemnain ignorant of 
‘what it is into which we bave had insight, 

‘Notall words are worth so mech trouble. It might 
be supposed that it is rather certain subjects which do 
ot merit attention, but closer scrutiny suggests that 
these subjects, of which Theology appears to be a good 
example, are themselves merely word systems. But 
feven the most barren elds have their psychological 
interest, and those who approach a discussion armed 
with a symbolic technique and able 0 apply auch 
einciples as tbe Canons dealt with in che last chapter 
‘may hope every day and in every way to Gnd them+ 
selves borer and better. 

‘Somethiog, however, can be achieved even by those 
who shrink from the severities of the Six Canons. In 
Ils Art of Controversy, of which be remarked ‘ 

‘oot aware that anythiog has been done in this dit 
tion although I bave made inquiries far and wide,” 
Schopeshaver says, "It would be a very good 

if every trick could receive some short and obviously. 
appropeiaia name, 20 that when a man used this oF 
shat particular trick, he could be at once reproached for 
it” ‘Thia suggestion is aupported by Profesvor Dewey's 
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characterization of the verbal siga as a fence; a Label 
and a vehicles that is to say it selects and detaches 
meanings from out of the void, and makes what was 
dim and vague stand out as a clearcut emtity— 
secondly, it conserves the meaniog thus fixed for 
Future use, and, thiedly, enables it to be applied and 
teansported to 2 new context and a new situation. Or 
in less metaphysical language, a symbol assists us in 
separating one relerence trom another, in repeating a 
reference we have already made, and in making partially 
analogous references in other contents. In all these ways 
4 notation of the devices of the coctroversialist would 
be very desirable 

‘Three such tricks may thus be readily stigmatized. 
‘The firs, the Phonetic subterfuge, would be considered 
100 simple to be dangerous if history bore no testimony 
toitseffects. Tteoatists in treating words which sound 

ke as though their expansions must be analogous, 
The most famous case is Mill's use of *desicable' as 
though it cust expand in the same way as ‘ visible” o¢ 
"knowable.’ ‘The subterfuge is 10 be charged agaiost 
language eather than agninst Mill, and is plainly verbal. 
“Desirable,” in the sense equivalent so ‘ought co be 
desired,’ may be reducible to “can be desired by x mind 
of 4 certain organization,”' but is not on atl (ours as a 
symbol with “visible” in the sense of ‘able to be seer 
by somebody." 

‘The second subterfuge, the Hypoctatic, is moore 
difficult to discourage because it is a misuse of an 
indispensable linguistic convenicace. We must, if 
‘we ave ever to finish making any genceal remark, 
contract and condense our language, but we need act 
hhypostative our contractions. The point has been 
referred to in connection with Universals, but how 
Popular and how influential is this practice may be 
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shown try such a Tist of cerms a5 the following :—-Virtue, 
Libeny, Democracy, Peace, Germany. Religion, Glory, 
‘All invaluable words, indispensable even, bot able 
to confuse the clearest issues, unless contrulied hy 
Cason HU 

‘The third, the Utraquistic subterfuge, has probably 
made more tad argument plausible than any other 
coatroversial Gevice which can be prartised upon 
‘custéal bumanity. It has long been recognized that 
the term * perception* may have either a physical or a 
imental referent. Does it refer 10. what is perceived, o¢ 
to the perceiving of this? Similarly, *knowled| 
feler to what is known of to the knowing of i 
Unraguintie subterfuge consists in the use af such tetms 
for both at once of the diverse referents in question. 
‘We have it typically when the term * beaut 
ployed, reference Deing made confusedly bath 
qualities of the beautifel object and to emotional effects 
of these qualities on the beholder. 

Sometimes two or more of these subterfuges may be 
ocated in the same word. Thus *Meavty* an mint 
cerasions is & double offender, both hypastatic and 
traguistie. 

In addition to this labelling of controversial tricks, 
a further set of Rudes of Thumb may be laid dawn for 
practical guidance in coeformity with the six Canons. 
Jn » recent Symposium of the Aristotelian Soviely am 
Mental Activity, cartied on for the mint puut in ine 
‘verted commas, it was not surprising ta find Professor 
Carveth Read ‘remarking once swore that “the com: 

jonest cause of misunderstanding has Jong been revvig- 
nized to lie in the ambiguity of terms, end yet we make 
very litte progress in agreeing upon defnitions. Even 
if we sometimes seem to be agreed upon the use of an 

portant word, presently a new interest awakens oF 29 
‘old interest acquires new life : and thea, if its adherents 
‘hink it would be strengthened by using that word in 
sanother sense they eake no serupie about altering it. 
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Over two years later at the tenth annusi meeting: 
‘of the American Philosophical Association we find 





ta definitions is required if we are to come to an 
understanding. Appoint a committee to define the 
fandamemal terms which ae to be used in the dis- 





today in such discussion and the number of words we 
the course of a single day—it is calculated 






‘certain classes of these words which are fable ta mislead 


in controversy. 

‘In Psychology what seems it hag been 
hrappily said. Is what ‘seems’ Real? “Everything, 
replies Bonanquet, ‘tis Real so long as we do not take 
it for what itis not." t somewhat oncautiously speak 
of mind as a Thing.” confessed Professor Alexander— 
and still more regretfully *1 have used the unfortunate 
ward Phenomenon. 1 have made up my 
shall nevee use the wont Phenomenon again wit 
‘carefully defining its meaning. How Mr Stout can 
‘tay 1 describe the ening as if it were not a Phenomenon 
passes my comprehension. f meaot by the word 
‘Almost Nothing at all.” This is reminiscent of Cruce's 
dictum with regard to the Sublime: “the Sublime is 














‘mination of the referent. This is an abuse of the 
poetical function of language to which we shall return, 
‘Thece in much scope for what may be called the 
Engenics of Language, no less than for the Ethics of 
‘Termiaotogy. 
Foreshadowing the conscious process of Linguistic 
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elimiostion Mr Atfred Sidgwick bas drawn 
sander the tile "Spoilt Words” to terms ara 
beyond remedy. But having thus stated the problem, 
be leaves it. Language, as we know, was made be- 
fore people learned to think: in the phraseology of 
Mill, by the “vulgar”; and it is still being so made 
the form in which we use it ia conversation, however 
ouch we may rogret the fact. It is very questionable 
haw far we do but add to the existing confusion by 
eodeavouring 0 restrict the meaning of these Unfor- 
tunates. When we remember that it is not round words 
only that emotional and other associations gather, 
tout that Vicwor Hugo, for instance (as 
pointed out), raw in each letter, even, a symbolic eepre- 
‘sentation of some essential aspect of human know: 
ledge.' it ix somewhat optimistic to put crust in the 
‘of restriction of meaning in discussion. “1 be- 
lieve.” said Max Moller, ‘that it would ceally be of the 
benefit to mental science if all such terms a 
sensations—soul, spirit, and the rest, 
‘coud, for x time, be banished, ard ot be rradmitted 
till they had undergone a thoroogh purification." 
‘And in his remarkable analysis of the Econamicr of 
Fatigne and Unrest (924) Dt Sargast. Florence as 
successfully employed this method by eliminating 
altogether the terms *fatigue’ and "unrest in the earlier 
stages (Chapters V.-X1.) of his argument. 

‘Never change native eames, for there are Names 
in every mation God-given, of unexplained poet in 
the mysteries.” So says a Chaldean Oracie with tru 
insight. But in prose discussions which aim at the 
avoidance of mysteries, both Ieritants and Degenerates 
must be ruthlessly cejected—Leritants because uf dieir 
power to evoke disturbing emotions, and Degenerates 
because of the etultiplicity of their associated referents. 
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It 1s a0t necessary bere to compile the Index Ex- 
purgetocius. from ‘Appearance’ to "Really," or x3 
‘eat Z as possible. 

‘There is another class of words which may profitabty 
be placed beyond the range of legitimale diapute. 
Masthew Arnold spesks of "terms dhrown out, 50 40 
speak, at a cot fully grasped abject of the speaker's 
conscionsoess.” So long as the true function of these 
Mendicants, a3 they might be desigaated, is reeog- 
ized, they will eause liule trouble. They must never 
receive harsh treatment; decasualizaion isthe remedy. 

‘Ta be distinguished from Mendicants, which may be 
‘astumed to posseas the homing instinct, are Nomads, 
‘whose mode of life was frst described by Locke, 














‘We can still agree to-day that there ix 
49 to whether it be so or not; and if we were able more 
readily to recognize these Nomads, we should spend 
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fess time in the frensied sifliog of Cenotaphs which is 
st present an much ia favour. 

"Whea we enter the Enchanted Wood of Words, our 
Rules of Thumb may enable us to deal not only with 
such evil genii ax the Phonetic, the Hyposiatic aad the 
Utraquistic subserfages, bot also with other disturbing 
apparitions of which Irritants, Mendicants and Nomads 
ase examples; such Rules, however, derive their virtue 
from the more refined Canons, whose powers we have 
Alveady indicated. 

Ik may, however, be asked, What is the use of 
kmtowing the nature of definition, for dots not tbe 
Aifficuley consist in hitting upon the precise definition 
which would be useful? There are two answers to this, 
la the first place, the abifity 10 frame definitions comes 
or meat people only with practice, Wee surgery, ding 
otis oF cookery, but, as ia these ants, a knowledge 
of principles is of great assistance. Secondly, such a 
inowledge of general principles renders any skill 
sequired ia the course of special study of one eld 
‘available at once when we come to desl with other 
but similar fields. 0 all the main topics of discussion 
—Aathetics, Ethics, Religion, Politics, Economics, 
Psychology, Sociology, History—the same types of 
defting relations occur, and thus 1 theoretical mastery 
of any one of them gives confidence in the attack upon 
the others, 
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‘Ths Cave hare maton by the te a ah ol what 
Comeqonoer ot for Men to aban hase Words wee 
‘GoeesGccaen, And linea be great waste Tage 
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Iw onder to test the value of the account of Definition 
riven in the previous chapter, we may best select a 
subject which has hitherto proved notoriously refractory 
(0 definitive methods. Many intelligent people indeed 
have given up aesthetic speculation and take no interest 
in discusaions about the nature or object of Art, becmuse 
‘they feel that chere i little likelihood of arriving at 
any definite conclusion. Aathorities appear to differ 
30 widely in dheir judgments ax to which things are 
‘Deautiful, and when they do agree there is oo means 
of knowing wha they are agreeing about. 

‘What in fact do they mann by Beacty? Prof. 
Bosanguet and De Santayana, Signor Croce and 
Clive Bell, not to mention Ruskin aod Tolstol, cach 
in hls own way dogmatic, enthusiastic and voluminous, 
each leaves Biz concinsions equally uncorrelated with 
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those af his predecessors. And the judgments of ex- 


pertz on one another are no lest at variance. Bt 
there is no reason to suppose that people are talking 
fabaur the same thing, a lack of correlation in theie 
remarks need not cause surprise, We estumne too 
readily that similar language involves similar thoughts 
and similar things thought of. Yet why should there 
‘be oly one subject of investigation which has been 
called Esthetics? Why not several Geids to be separ- 
ately investigated, whether they are found to be con- 
nected o no? Ever a Man of Letiers, given time, 
Should see that if we say with the poet: 
"+ Bauaty i Truth, Truth Beauty —that i 
‘Ye hsow on earth, and all ye ed to know, 
eed not be talking about the same thing as the 
author who says: 

‘The hide of the rhinooron may be admire forts ferent: 
Dut as ft searealy jedan vial, 14 deere nw beaut 
(Gao a ukin whict vn amutabh ect of muscular eaity 

‘What reason is there to suppose that ane xsthetic 
doctrine can be framed to include all the valuable kinds 
of what js called Literature. 

‘Yet, surprising though it may seem, the only author 
who appears to have expressly admitted this disficully 
and recognized its importance is Rupert Brouke. "One 

perils attending on those who ask * What is Ar?” 
‘he says,"!zhar they teed, as all men do, to find what 
they are looking for: a common quality in Att... . 
People who start in this way ate apt to be a most 
intolerable auisance both to critics and toantisis.. , . 
Of the wrong ways of approaching the subject of 
or even of toy one art, this is the worst because it is 
the mom harmful.” He proceeds to puint out how 
“Croce rather naircly begins by noting that ‘zaihetic* 
has been used both for questions of Art and for pet= 
ception. So he sets out to discover what meaning it 
can really have to apply to both, He takes it for the 
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‘ove necessary condition « trve answer about *Aistbetics’ 
must satsty, that it shall explain bow Act and Pereep- 
fon are both incloded. Having fousd such an ex- 
planation, be is antified.”” The same lively awareness 
‘of linguistic pitialls which enabled Rupert Brooke 
wwincly to neglect Croce also allowed hhim to detect the 
chink in Profesoor G, E. Moore's panoply, and so to 
resist the inexoeable logic of the Cambridge Realist, 
then atthe height of their power. ** Paychologically,” 
he wys, “they seem to me non-starters. In the first 
place 1 do not admit the claims of anyone who says 
"there a auch a thing as Beauty, decause when a 
man says, "This is beautiful,” he does not meen This 
is lovely." . . Lam not concerned with what een 
may mw. ‘They frequently mean, aod have meant, 
‘the moat astounding things. It is, possibly, trve that 

*This is beautiful’ they'do ot mean 
‘This is lovely.’ They may swon that the aesthetic 
‘emotion exists. My only comments are that it does 
‘not follow that the aesthetic emotion does exist; and 
that, as a cutter of fics, they are wrong.""? 

His own sympathies, at least as they appear io the 
volume from which we quote, were with views of type 
XI. in the list given below, though be does not seem 
tw have considered the matter very deeply, and had no 
‘opportusity of following up the promise of his admirable 
Then Ct 

yenever we have any experience which might be 
called ‘aesthetic,’ that is whenever we are enjoying, 
‘contemplating, admiring or appreciating an object, 
there are plainly different parts of the situation on 
‘hich emphasis can be laid. Ax we select one or other 
of these so we shall develop one of othet of the main 
smathetic doctrines. tn this choice we sball, in fact, be 
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deciding which of the main Types of Definition we are 
employing. Thus we may begin with the object iaelf; 
‘o¢ with other things such as Nature, Genius, Perfection, 
‘The Ldeal, or Truth, to which it ix related ; or with is 
effects upom us. We may begin where we please, the 
important thing being that we should know and mike 
clear which of these approaches itis that we are tki0g. 
for the objects with which we come to deal, the referents 
10 which we refer, if we enter one Geld will not as 4 rule 
‘be the samme as those in anctber. Few persons will be 
equally iataceated in all, bot some scquainiasce with 
them will at feast make the interests of other people 
more intelligible, and discussion more praBiable. 
Differences of opinion and differences of interest in these 
matiers are closely interconnected, but any attempt at a 
{feneral synthesis, premature perhaps at preseot, must 
begin by disentangling them. 

‘We have then to make piain the method of Defini- 
Gon which we are employing. The range of useful 
methods is shown in the following tble of definitions, 
most of which represent traditional doctrines, white 
others, not before emphasized, render the treatment 
‘approximately complete. It sbould be remarked that 
the uses of “beautiful” here tabulated are not by any 
‘means fully stated, Any definition is suticiently explicit 
‘i icenablesan itelligeat reader to identify the referee 
concerned. A full formulation ia each of these caset 
‘would occupy much space and would show that the 
ficld of the besutifut is for some of them more extensive 
than that of works of art, while certain restrictions, 
ech as those which would exclude tbe Potioe from 
No. VILL, for example, will readily oncur to the 
reader, 














Anything és beamtiful—awhich passers the simple 
‘tuality of beonty. 
AL Anything ix besutifulmwhich hes 0 specified 
Fare, 
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Anything 1 Dezutifeh—wokich isa imitation of 
‘Natere 

Anything i bentipak—which reslis from sce 
seep explliation of « Meant. 

Anything is beutiful which (5 the work of 
Gowns, 

Anything ib bomtifal—hich recite (1) Trath, 
(a) the Spirit of Nature, (3) the Fea, (4) 
the Unineraal, (8) the Typical. 

Anything & Seausifut—cobich produces Hass, 

‘Angthing ts beatiful —okich loads to desirable 
‘Secal fut. 

Avothing 13 bexatifal—which is an Expression. 

‘Anpthing is eantfal—which canscs Please, 

‘Anrthing is baanifal—eehich excites Emations. 

‘Aerching i bautiful—rohich promoter a Specific 

Anything is beeutiful—which imvoloer the pro. 
uses of Empathy. 

Anything is bsatifal—which heightens Vitali. 

Agthing. i= baaatifel—sobick bring! ue snte 
touch with exerponal Personalities, 

Anthng is Mantfmbich nds Sas 

‘be noticed that each of these definitions 
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Berutifol in terms of an intrinsic quality Beawty is in 
fact an excellent example of the survival of pricitive 
wordauperstiions, and of the risks run by any discus- 
sion’ which is symbolically uncritical. The second 
Definition (U1.J, by Form, is either Spatiat or Temporat 
according wo the Art to which it in applied. If any 
others than these relations seem to be involved on any 
‘occasion, we sball find on examination that the defini: 
thon has had ics starting-point aurreptitiously changed 
and has become actually psychological, a change which 
can easily occur in this Feld, without any irsmoediately 
ayparent change in the symbolism. Ax a glaring 
instance the use of the word ‘great’ io literary and 
istic criticism shows this process, the transition, 
‘without symbolic indication, from the * objective’ to the 
‘subjective ‘as they aed to be called, 

‘The Definitions in Group B are all more or less 
complex. 

Bouh Imitation (111), and Exploitation (LV.), the 
Aefinition by reference to the capacities of the medium, 
tue evidently compounded of Causation, Sirilarity, 
Cognizing and Willing Relations ; Exploiation being 
in ct as fice an instance as can be found of a complex 
deGnition easy wo understand in its condensed sbort- 
hand form aod difficult or ionpossible to analyse. Few 
people, however, will suffer any temptation 10 postulate 
& special property of being a0 exploitation, though 
such devices are the penalty we usually bave wo pay for 
convesieat short cuts in our symbolization. 

‘The other definitions of Group B offer similar 
problema in analysis, The degree to which routes of 
type VIIL, mental attitudes of believiog (V1. and VIL) 
or approving (VITL}, appear is an interesting feature, 
bich again helps to account for the tendency of auch 

jews to become psychological (Group C). Thus 
definition XVI, tends to absord and replace V1. and 
XY, in a eeBined and explicit form olen supersedes V. 
‘These variations in reference, even for deSnitions of 
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syenbols specially provided to control auch incanstancy, 
serve to remind ss of the pacamouat importance of 
Canon LV. for all discussion. The use of a symbolic 
theory of defeition lies not in any guarantee which 
can offer against ambiguity, but in the insight which it 
can give as to what, since we are using symbols, will 
bbe happening ; and in the means provided of detecting 
and correcting those involuntary wanderings of the 
‘elerence which are certain in alt discourse 10 occur. 

In the cate of the above deSitions ovr ‘aarting. 

 synzathesis, specie emation, desirable social 

Gkecis, ete wre plaely, themselver arrived a by 
intricate processes of deGnition, For the particular 
purposes for which definitions of * beautiful ' are likely 
to be drawe up these starting-poiets can be assumed to 
bbe agreed upon, and the methods by which such 
agreement can be secured are tbe same for *emotion* 
‘oF pleasure,’ as for *beautifl” isell. 

Equally we cao proceed from these definitions or 
from any one of them, t0 terms cognate (Ugtiness, 
Prettiness, Sublimity) or otherwise related (Ar, 
‘#sthetic Decoration), and to define these in their turn 
‘we may take as surting-points either some oot of the 
now demarcated elds of the beautiful and say :— 
Asthetics is the study of the Beautiful, or:—Art is 
the professed attempt to produce Beauty, or we may 
return to our starting-point for the definition of Beauty 
‘and box the compass about it. 

‘The Gekds indicated by the above deGnitions may in 
some cases be coextensive, ff» V» and XV. oF they 
may partially overlap, «., X. and XIIL ; of they may. 
bbe mutually exclusive, a condition not realized here 
or indeed in any probable discussion, The questioa 
‘bether two such fields do co-extend, do overtap ar do 
exclude, is one to be decided by detailed investigation 
of the referents included in the Gelds. The ranges of 
overlap between Geils, io fact, give rise to the special 
‘empirical problems ofthe sclecces. Thus, for instance, 
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‘we find that beautifel things defined ax imitations of 
‘Nature (II.) only coincide with beautiful things defined 
43 prodacers of Ulusion (VIL) under certain strict 
conditions among which is to be found the condition 
Uthat aeither shall be included in the range defined by 
TV. ‘The investigation of such correlations and the 
‘conditions to which they are subject is the business of 
Beabetic as a science. 

‘The advantage of « grammatically extensional form 
for tha definitions is that, 20 gut, the symbols we use 
‘ase Feast tikely to obscure the istues raised, by making 
‘questions which are about matters of fact into pussling 
‘eonuadra concerning the iatertiaking of locutions. 

‘The Belds reached by these various approaches can 
all be cultivated and most of them are associated with 
wellknown names in the Philosophy of Art 

Let us, then, suppose that we have selected one 
‘of these fields and cultivated it to tbe best of our 
ability : for what reasons was it selected rather than 
some other? For if we approsch the subject in the 
spirit of a visitor to the Zoo, who, knowing that all 
the creatures ia a certain enclosure are * reptiles,’ seeks 
for the common property which distinguishes them as 
4 group from the fab in the Aquariurs, mirtaker may 
be made, We enter, for example, Burlington Howe, 
and, assuming that all the objects there collected are 
beautiful, attempt similarly to establish some common 
property. A little consideration of how they case there 
might have raised serious doubts; but if, after tho 
quanner of many aestheticians, we persist, wo may eves 
‘make our discovery of some relevant common property 
‘appear plausible. 

‘We have acea (pp. 124-5) bow widely such a re- 
‘spected word as * good” may wander ; sad there are good 
reasons for sopposing that ‘beauty will not be more 
falthfol to one particular kernel of releresct. In die 
‘cussion we mush in fact always bear in mind that there 
fs an indetinledy large number of ways in which any 
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symbol may acquire derivative uses; any similarity, 
aay analogy may provide a muficieat reason for an 
‘extension of ‘measing,’ or semantic abift. It #0 more 
follows thes the two or more symbols which it then 
Decomes (cf p. 91) will stand for referents with some 
selevant common property, than it would follow from 
the common name of a aua's stepmother and bis 
nughter-ia-law that they share bis gout or his passion 
for the tue. 

If, therefore, terms auch as Beauty ace used in dix 
cussion for the sake of their emotive value, a8 i9 uatally 
the case, confusion will ineviudly result unteas it is 
constantly realized that words so used are indeBnable, 
fue admit of no substitution, there being uo other 
‘cqually effective stimulus-word. Such iodetinable uses 
‘tre no duubt what have often led to the assumption of 

imple quality of Beauty (Definition 1) to account for 
rbal difficulties; as was also suggested above in the 
case of Good (p. 135). Ul on the other hand, the term 
Heauty be eetained as» short-hand substitute, for some 
tone amoog the many definitions which we have elicited, 
Bractice can only be justiGed as » means of indicat 
ing by © Word of Power that the experience selected 
is regarded as of outstanding imporance} or as a 
‘useful lowslevel shorthand. 

In addition 10 providing test case for any general 
techoique of definition x consideration of the problem 
cof Heauty is perhaps the best introduction to the ques- 
tion of the diverse functions of language. As is well 
known, those whuse concera with the arts is most direct 
often teed to deprecate « scientific approach as being 
Kdkely to impair appreciation. This opinion if carefully 
examined will be found t© be a typical symptom of 
8 confasion a3 to the uses of language 20 constantly 
prevent in all diacussions that its generat recoggaliion 
‘would be one of the srast important results which a 
‘seience of symbolism coubd yiekd. 

Af we compare m body of criticism relating to any 
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of the arta with an equally accredited body of remarks 
dealing with, let us say. physics or physiology, we 
shail be struck by the frequency, even in the best 
‘rites, of sontences which it is ionpossible to understand 
a the ame teay 25 we endeavour to understand those 
of physiologists.“ Beautifal words are the very and 
peculiar light of the mind.” said Longinus. According, 
to Coleridge " the artist must imitate that which 
‘within the thing, that which is active chrough form 
‘and Bgure, and discourses to us by symbols—the Nainre 
“ruist, oF spitit of ature.” “Poetry,” Dr Bradley 

ia a spirit. It comes we know aot whence. 
It will not speak at our bidding, nor answer in 
language. [ iz aot out servant; i is our maste 
‘And Dr Macail is even more rhapsodic: “Essentially 
‘2 cootiouous substance or energy. povtty is historically 
4 connected movement, a series of successive intesgral 
fmanifesutions. Each poet, from Homer to our own 
y, has been to some extent and at some point, the 
voice of the movement and energy of poetry ; in’ him 
poetey has for the moment become visible, audible, 
incarnate, and his extant poems are the record lett of 
that partial and transitory incarnation... . The 
‘progress of poetry « . . is immoraal."* 

No one who was not resolved tu waste his t 
would for long try to interpret these remarks io the 
same way as be would, let us say. an account of the 
sireulation of the biood.’ And yet it would be a mistake 
to regard them as not worth attention. itis clear that 
they require a diflrent mode of approach. Whether 
theie authors were aware of the fact oF not, the use of 
words of which these are examples is totaly dist 
fom the scientific use. The point would be made still 
more piain, if sentences from poetry were used fur the 
experiment. What ia certain is that there is x common 
and important use of words which is different from the 
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scientific or, as we shall call it, the strict eyméotie use 
of words, 

In ordinary everyday speech each phrase has not 
‘one but a number of functions. We shail in our final 
‘chapter classify these under five beadings but bere a 
twofold 
between che wyuselic use of words and the smetive use. 
‘The symbolic use of words is seriement the recording, 
the support, the organization and the communicatioa of 
references. "The emotive use of words is a more simple 
‘matter, itis the use of words to express or excite feel- 
nga and attitudes. It is probably sore primitive. It 
‘we say "The heigint of the Eiffel Tower in goo feet” we 
ace making x statement, we are using symbols in order 
ta recard ue communicate a reference, and our symbol 

tue oF false im a strict sense and is theoretically 

ible, But if we say Hurrah" or "Poetry it 
rit” o¢ “Man is a worm," we may not be owing 
ements, not even false statements; we are moat 
probably wring words merely to evoke cataieotltoset 

Hach of these contrasted functions has, it will be 
cen, two sides, that of the speaker and that of the 
listence. Under the symbolic fanetion axe induded 
both the symbolization of reference and its communica- 
tion (o the listener, fe, the causing in the listener of 
a similar reference. Under the emotive function are 
included both the expression of emotions, attitudes, 
tavods, intentions, etc., in the speaier, and their com- 
munication, é., their evocation in the listener. Ax 
there is no convenient verb to cover both expression 
and evocation, we shall in what follows often use the 
term "evoke" to cover both sides of the emotive function, 
there being no cisk of misunderstanding. In many 
cases, moreover, emotive language is used by the 
‘speaker not because he already bas an emotion which 
he desires to express, but solely because be is seeking 
‘2 word whick will evoke an emotion which be desires 
to have: nor, af course, ix it necemsary for the speaker 
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‘himself to exparicoce the emotion which be attempts 
toeroke, 

Tt ia true that eome element of reference probably 
easers, for all civilised adults' at least, nto almost all 
tase of words, and it is always possible to import « 
eferenee, i it be only 2 refereace to things in general. 
‘The two functions under consideration usually occur 
together bat none the less they are in principle distinct, 
So far as words are used emotively na question 08 10 
their truth fa the strict sense cae directly Ine 
directly, no doubt, truth in this strict sense is often 
javolved. Very such poetry consist of statements, 
symbolic arrangements capable of truth or als 
‘which are used wot for the sake of theit truth of falsity 
‘but for the me of the attitudes which their acceptance 
will evoke. For this purpose it fortunately happens, 
(Or rather it is part of the port's business to make it 
happen, that ibe truth or falsity matters not at ail to 
the acceptance. Provided that the attiude oF feeling 
ia evoked the most important function of such language 
‘is fulflled, and any symbolic function that the words 
may have is instrumental only and subsidiary to the 
evocative function. 

This subtle interweaving of the two functions 

















scientific sense?” If this question ix relevant then 
the use is aymbotic, if ic is clearly irrelevant then we 
‘have an emotive utterance. 

But In applying this test we must beware of two 
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dangers, ‘There is a certain type of miod which 
akbough it uses evocative language itself cannot on 
reflection admit such a thing, and will regard the 
(qveation a8 relevant upon all occasions. For a larger 
ody of readers hac is generally supposed poetry is 
unreadable for this reason. The other danger ix more 
imporant. Corresponding in some degree to the strict 
sense of true and false for symbolic statements (True 
there are senses which apply to emotive utterances 
(Truct). Critica often use Thiet of works of art, where 
alternative symbols would be ‘convincing’ in some 
‘cases, ‘sincere in otbers, * beautiful’ in others, aod 50 
fon, And this is commonly done without any awareness 
that True® and Troe ate different symbols. Further 
there is a purely evocative use of True—its use to 
excite attiudes of acceptance or admiration; and a 
porely evocative use of False-—to excite attitudes of 
Bistrust o€ disapprobation. When #0 used these 
wards, since they ate evocative, cannot, except by 
accident, be replaced by others: 4 fact which explains 
the common reluctance to relinquish their employrmeat 
even when the inconvenience of having symbols s0 
alike superficially a3 True" and True® in use together 

fully recognized. In generat that affection for a 
word even when it js admitted to be ambiguous, 
which is such a common feature of discussion, is very 
‘often due to its emotive efficiency rather than to any 
real ditheulty in Gnding alternative symbols which will 
aupport the same reference. tis, boweves, nat always 
‘the sole reason, ax we shall see when we come in our 
final chapter to consider the condition of wocd- 
dependence. 

“This disparity of fonction between words xs 
‘supports or vehicles of reference and words as expres: 
‘tions or stimulants of attitudes has, in recent years, 
bbegue to receive some attention, for the mast part from 
‘& purely grammatical standpoint. That oeglect of 
the effects of our Unguistic provedere upon all our 
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‘other activities which is so chacacteristic of linguists 
hhas, however, deprived such studies as bave been made 
of most of their valut. G. von der Gabelentz for 
instance, though he declares char ‘Language serves a 
‘tun not only bo express something but also to express 
hhiontelf,” seems in aa way to bave considered what 
extreme consequence this intermingling of functions 
1has for the theory as well a3 for the form of language. 
‘And to tae the most seceat work upon the subject, 
‘Vendeyes, in bis chapter upon Affective Language, 
feeeps equally strictly ta the grammarian’s standpoi 

“The logical clement and the affective element," be 
says, “mingle coostantly in language. Except for 
technical languages. notably the scientific languages, 
‘which are by definition outside life, the expression of 
aan idea is never exempt from & nuance of sentiment.” 
‘These sentiments have 90 interest for the linguist 
unless they are expressed by linguistic means. But 
they generally remain outside language : they ave Sike 
{1 light vapour which floats above the expression of the 
thought without alering its grammatical form.” etc. 
The two chief ways in which the afective side of 
language concerns the linguist he finds, first in its 
‘Bect upon the order of words and secondly ax deter- 
mining the vocabulary. Many words ace dropped or 
retained, for allctive reasons. "It is by the action of 
aMfectivity that the instability of geammars is toa great 
extent to de explained, The logical ideal for a 
‘grammar would be to hare an expression for each 
faretion asd only one fonction for each expression. 
‘This ideal sapposes for its realization that the language 
is fixed like an algebra, where a formula once estab- 
lished remains without change in alt the operations 
in which it is used. But phrases are not algebraic 
formula. Affectivity always envelops and colours the 
logical expression of the thought. We never repeat 
‘the same phrase twice; we never use the same word 
twice with the same value there are never two abso 
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Iueety identical Tnguistic facts. This is due 
circumstances which ceaselestly modify the conditions 
of our alfectivity.”? 

Tis perhaps unfair to ask from grammarians some 
consideration of the wider aspects of language. They 
uve their own diffcalt and laborious subject to occupy 
all their attention. Yet from x book the promise of 
‘which was the cause of the abandonment by Couturat 
of his projected ‘Manual of the logic of language” 
a more seacching inquicy might be expected. It mill 
remains true that linguists, of whom M. Veodryes 
fone of the most distinguished, abound, but investigators 
into the theory of language are curiously lacking." 

From the philosophical side also, the speculative 
approach to this duality of the syonbotic and evocative 
functions has deen made recently wader various dis- 
iguies. Ail such termsas Intaition, lntetlect, Emotion, 
Freedom, Logic, Immediacy, are already farsous for 
their power to confuse and frustrate discussion. 
Jn general, any term or phrase, *élan vital," ‘purely 
Jogical analysis’... which is capable of being 
vosed tither ax a banner? or as a bludgeon, or as 
both, needs, if it is to be bandied without disaster, a 
constant and conscious understanding of dese. (wo 
funetions of language. I is useless to try to serilize 
our instruments without studying the habits of the 
‘bacteria. Not even mathensatics is free as a whole 
from emotive complications; parts of it seem to be, 
bbut the ease with which mathematicians tum isto 
moyatics (‘Even were these no things at all, there 
‘would mill be the property of being divisible by 107 ") 
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when they consider its foundations, shows what the 
true situation is. 

‘One ofthe best known of these disguised discussions. 
‘of the eaotive function of language ceotrea about the 
‘teaching of Bergson on the nature of koowiedge, To 
quote from « recent exposition: “The business of 
philosophy, according to Bergson, ia not to explain 
reality, but to kaow it. Foe this « different kind of 
mental eSlor is required. Analysis and classification, 
instead of increasing our direct knowledge, tend rather 
to diminish it."* As Bergson himself says: ‘From 
the infinitely vast Geld of our virtual knowledge we 
hhave selected, t0 burn into setual knawledge, whatever 
‘concerns our action wpon things; the sex we have 
neglected.”* And as his expositor continues: “The 
atutude of mind required for explaining the facts 
conflicts with that which is required for knowing theen, 
From the point of view simply of knowing, the facts 
are alt equally important and we cannot afford to 
discriminate, But for explanation some fects are very 
much more important than overs. When we want to 
‘explaio, therefore, eather than simply to know, we tend 
© concentrate our atteation upon these practically 
important facts and pasa over the rest"* 

‘The processes of explanation as described by 
Bergson bear a close resemblance to what we have 
called reference when this is supported by syostolism, 
Owing to his peculiar view of memory, however, he iz 
waable 19 maka the use of minemic phenomena which, 
‘ss we have seen, is exsental if myatciom, even as 

be avoided. 
itual knowledge,’ 
th is ‘creative duration," the only 
jad of knowiedge of * really real reality’ Bergnowians 
IN allow, ia, as be presets it, unavoidably mystical. 
2 Sept, rae sa of Mind. 
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Not only because any description of it must involve 
the expoti selbcontradiction—as we have seen 
ay repudiation of octhodox symbolic machinery has 








‘virtual knowledge” which is actually unknown. None 
the less, those who have no such faith, and merely 
follow the advice of Bergsonians to neglect the actual 





aan ‘act of synthesis,’ can easily become persuaded that 
they understand what ‘virtual koowledge’ is, and even 
that they can possess it. 

‘We bare above (p. 8¢) insisted that knowledge in 
the sense of reference is a highly indirect affair, and 
hinted that though we often fee! an objection co admit- 
ting that our mental contact with the world is neither 
close nor fall, but on the contracy distant and schernstic, 
cour eeluctance might be diminished by a consideration 
of our non-cognitive contacts. These, too, ase for the 
‘most part indirect, but they are capable of much greater 
fullness. The more clear and discriminating reference 
becomes, the slighter, relatively to similar but ecuder 
reference, is our link with what we are refercing to— 
the more specialized and exquisite the context involved. 
‘With all that Hergson has to sey about the tendency 

«for precise, discriminating, analytic attention to whittle 
down our concection with what we are attending to, we 
an agree. Bergson, moreover, has well emphasized 
the pact played by language 
aagerating 
the context involved may be of immense complexity, 
ince a large part of our past experience with these 

‘he amo objects as ‘amall dees," our context becomes 
specialized, and only those features of conies need be 
wolved which dhey share with their co-members of the 


{dim stopaen wet with ont facidny apon this ucwton. i. 
copeuly pea aloes 
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class in question. The others ared not be fost, but we 
can agree that there is a strong tendency for them to 
disappear, and in any really dificult feats of discriminne 
tian they will certainly be best omitted. 

‘At the extrense of consciousness most removed from 
analytic and abstract attention we have not one but a 
vatiety of possible states, according to the kind and 
extent of the contexts, ¢o which the experiener in 
question belongs. ‘The ste may be comparatively 
simple, as when we are engaged in some ordinary 

ity, such a throwing: dice : ar it may 
tbe predominantly emotional; or tesping, for ove lives 
from the onrush of motor cyclists we may afin 
‘experience simple throbs of pure unsophisticated ex- 
perience. But certain of these concreie, immediate, 
unincellectualized phases of life have in their own 
right a complerity and richness which no intellectual 
activities can equal. Amongst these esthetic exper 
ences figure prominently. Many to whom Hergwmn's 
recommendation of immediacy. and his insistence upa 
the treasures awaiting those who rexain it, make the 
appeal will admit chat this is because he sets ta them 
@ be describing what Rappens when they afe most 
cessful in artistic contemplation. We cannnt enter 
into the details of what, from the standpoint of 
more or less conventional psycbotoxy, may be suppused 
to happen in these stales of synzsthesix What, 
however, from this standpoint is indisputable is that 
the more important of them derive their value from 
the peculiar fashion in whick impulses formed by and 
represeating the past experience of the contemplator 
are set working. 

‘Thus in a quite precise sense, though one which 
can only be sowewhat elaborately formulated, the states 
‘of zathetic contemplation owe their fullness and tich- 
nese to the action of memory; not memory arrowed 


1 Theee whe dais to pares the saticr may be feted 10 The 
Femadateed of Puleee ced Siar. 
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down and specialized as is required io reference, but 
memory operating in a freer fashion to widen and 
amplify seasitiveness. 10 such conditions we are open 
to a more diffused and more heterogeneous stimulation, 
because the inhibitions which normally canalize out 
responses are removed. 

Partly because of certain of the felt characters of 
the states we have been describing, a sense of repose 
and satisfaction nat unlike the repose which follows 
successful intellectual effort, though due to quite 

ifferent causes—parly for other reasons, it ia not 
surprising that these states shout have heen often 
described as states of knowsedge. The temptation to 
‘philosopher when concerned with a subject in which 
tne (eels m passionate interest, to use all the words which 
are roost likely to attract attention and excite belief in 
he ienportance of che subject is almost irsesistible, 
Thus, any state of mind in which anyone takes a great 
interest is very likely to be called ‘knowledge,’ because 
fo other word in psychology has such evocative virtue. 
Ue this atate of mind is very alike those usually 40 
called, the new “knowledge” will Be set in opposition to 
the ofd and praised as of a superior, more reat, and more 
‘essential nature. These periodic raids upon aesthetics 
have been common in the history of philosophy, The 
crowning instance of Kant, and the attempted annexa 
tion of aathetics by Idealism are recent examples. 

‘The suggestion is reasonable, therefore, that when 
he pseudo-probiems due to cross wocabulatics are 
removed and the illusory promise of a new heaven 
‘aod a new earth, which Bergsonians somewhat weakly 
‘hold out, has been dismissed, the point at issue in the 
inewidonist-incelectualist controversy will be found to 
‘he cemovable by an understanding of the dual function, 
symbolic as well as emotive, of the word “knowledge.” 
To deoy that ‘virtual knowledge’ is in the symbol 
aonse knowledge ie in 00 way derogatory 10 the state 
(according to the view hece maintained, 2 state, 0¢ set 
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of ams, of specally free response to stimulation) 
catled by that name. It is merely 10 apply a rule which 
4 those who are aware of the fonctions of language 
‘will “aupport, namely, that in discussion, where 
symbolic considerations are supposed to be prior to all 
Others, the evocative advantages of terms are only to 
bbe exploited when itis certain that symbolically 90 
disadvantage can result. 

Bot a more general consciousness of the nature of 
the two fenetions is necessary if they sre to be kept 
from ialerfering with one another; and especially alb 
the verbal diaguises, by which each at cimen endeavours 
to pass itself off as the other, need to be exposed. ft 
ought to be impossible to pretend that any scientific 
statement can give a more inspiring or a more profound 
‘vision of seafity’ than another. It can be more 
{general or more useful, and that is all, On the other 
hand it ought 10 be impossible to lk about portry 
cor religion 43 though they were capable of ving 
knowledge," eapeciaily since *kaowledge’ as a term 
has been so overworked from both sides that itis 
10 longee of much service. A porm—or a religion, 
though religions have so definitely exploited the con 
fusion of function which we are now considering, and 
are x0 dependent upun it as to be uamistahsbly patho- 
Jogical growibs—han no concern with limited and 
directed reference. cells us, or should tell us, nothing 
has a different, hough an equally important and 3 
lar more vital fuection—to use an evocative tere in 
connection with an evocative metter. What it does, 
or should do, is 00 ieduce a Bting® auitvude to experi- 
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ence. But such words as ‘Giting,* ‘sultable* or 
‘appeopriais' aze chilly, having litie or no evocative 
power, ‘Therefore those who care most for poetry and. 
‘who best understand its cestral and crac vabue, tend 
fo resent such language as uawonthy of its subject, 
From the evocative standpoint they are justied. But 
‘once the proper separation of these functions ix made 
ic will be plain that the purpose for which such terme 
are used, camely to give a stictly symbolic description 
of the fuection of poetry, for many reasons 
‘tupreme form of emotive language, cannot confh 
‘with the poetic or evocative appraisal of poctry, with 
which poets as poets are concerned. 

Purther, the exercise of one function weed not, if 
‘the functions are net confused, it say way interfere with 
the exercise of the other. The aight of persons irritated 
with science because they care for poetry (" Whatever 
tthe sun may be, itis certainly not a bell of Gaming gus,” 
cries D. H, Lawrence), or of scientists toully 
from 
regretuble when we realise how unnecessary it ix 
‘AS tcience frees itself from the emotional ootlook, and 
‘modern physica is becoming something iv connection 
with which attitudes. seem rather de trap, 40 poetry 
seems about to return to the cooditions of its greatness, 
bby abandoning the obsession of bnowledge and syai- 
bolic cruth. It is not necessary to know what things 
are ig order to tke up Sitting attitudes towards them, 
‘and the peculiarity of the greatest attitudes which art 
can evoke ia Gh width. The descrip- 
ion and ordering of auch attitudes is the business of 
eathetica. The evaluation of them, needless © say, 
mut cest ubimately upon the opinions of those bet 
qualified to be judges by the range and delicacy of 
their experience and their freedom from irrelevant 
Provocupations, 
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‘CHAPTER VIIT 
THE MEANING OF PHILOSOPHERS 


hat do yo rnd, ay lend ?—Paei, 
‘Words wore wenden 

0 wondrous power of words, by simple faith 

Licensed to take the acearmo that we love 
‘Thus the pott; and observation does not invalidate 
the perspicacious remark. It might, however, have 
been supposed that logicians and psychologists would 
have devoted apecial attention to meaning, since it is 
‘40 vital for all the issues with which they are concerned, 
‘But that this is not the case will be evident? to anyone 
who studies the Symposium in Mind (October 1920 and 
following nembers) on **The Meaning of * Meaning.’” 

1 is perhaps unnecessary to point out that such 
boriet exteacts from lengthy philosophical disquisitons 
as the lisnita ofthis chapter allow, cannot fairly represent 
‘any given author’s views upon that, whatever it may 
be, if anything, for which be uses the word ‘meaning.” 
Some quotations, however, do tell their own tale; but 
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to such a term in serious argument, ax though it bad 
some accepted use, or as though the author's use were 
‘at once obvious, is a practice to be discredited. 

Dr Schiller began by announcing that the Greek 
Yeaguage is ‘20 defective that it can hardly be said 
to bave » vocabulary for the potion” of messing at all; 
and in proceeding to state his own view that “ mnannna 
ia esaentially persoal . . . . what anything mxans 
depends on whe KEANS it,” he found it necessary to 
Uwaverse Mr Russell's dictum that “'the problem of the 
MEANING of words is reduced to the problem of the 
srawinc of images.” Mr Russell replied by eo 
deavouring “to give more precision to the defini 
‘of unawinc by introducing the notion of ‘mnemic 
causation’ and succeeded theseby in evolving an 
instructive description of metaphysics. “A word,” be 
explained, ‘which aims at complete generality, such 
as ‘entity,’ for example, will have to be devoid of 
mnemic effects, and therefore of wmaninc. In practice, 
thin is not the case: auch words have serbal associne 
tions, the tearning of which constitutes the study of 
metaphysics." Mr Joachim, who elected to stand atide 
from the discussion, professed to Sod Mr Russell 
asserting thet obody can possibly skint,” and con 
fined hieelf 10 an analysis of the function of images, 
drawing attention in a footnote to the fact that for 
Me Russell meaning appeared (amongst other things) 
as ‘a relation,’ that ‘2 relation *constitutes? meaning, 
and that « word not oaly *has* meaning, but is related 
‘to its meaning.’ 

‘This whole episode was characterized by Dz Schiller 
‘six months later (April, 1921, p. 185) as presenting the 
‘sual features of a philosophic discussion. That is to 
say, it reads like a tiaagular duet, io which each 
participant aims at something different, and according 
(the other misses it, and hits a phantom.” In dealing 
‘with details he quotes Mr Russell's remark that “all 
the words in which Dr Schiller endeavours ta describe 
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his unobservable entities smpiy that after all he can 
‘observe thent,” as.a typical case of "che overriding of 
actual MEANING by verbal, which could hardly be 
‘surpassed from the writings of Mr Bradley.” 

In July Mr Alfred Sidgwick explaiced (p. 85) that 





tw Me Russell and to reader the latter's theory intelli- 
gible to Mr Joachim. He illustrated his renderiog by 
ienagining an explosion. When we hear what we call 
an explosion, "the sound has not 20 mach scquite, 
tas become converted into & MEANING... What i 
non-concrete and non-sensuous is always 2 MEANING, 
fa sense of that untathomed beyond which we cannot 
‘contemplate but oaly intend. . . . To MEAW something 
isto conceive or rather treat it us not wholly revealed 
‘to the mind at the moment.” 

To thin Dr Schiller rejoins that Dr Strong atways 
confines bis attention to the case “in which an ‘ object" 
in said to 'MEAW so-and-so."" This, he thinks, *ien- 
poses on him the duties of deriving the personal MEAN: 
‘mo, and of explaining the relativity of ‘the" axANING 
of a6 object to various cognitive purposes aod personal 
meaninas” (p. 445). He concludes (p. 447) that "the 
existence of personal WEANING remains a pittal in the 
‘path of all invellectuatism,” ‘The controversy is pre- 
sumably stil in progress. 

Contemporaneously with the Symposium on Meaning 
which appeared in Afied, an inquity into the nature of 
Aphasia was appearing ia Brain? and during the dis 
‘cussion of De Head's views the question of meaning 
came to the front. A special memorandum suggested 
1by the treatment of ‘semantic aphasia," was bended io 
by Dr J. Herbert Parsons? and it throws interesting 

3 yoo, Yel, XLIUE. Fars tt and 1¥. 
Nite Povtologr Meany” 3 ite Relation to Apbasia” 
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light on the degree of assistance which nowrologiats 
can be expected to decive from the work of philosophers 

this field. According to Dr Parsons, at the iowest 
biological level *'it would be unwise’ to deny the 
preseoce of @ plus or minus eflctive tont—and this is 
the primitive geren of *axaminc.'” At the perceptual 
level, however, “the relatively undiflerentiated peycho- 
plasm is differentiated into specialized affective and 
cognitive elements, which are relntegrated, thas under 
‘going a synthesis which is the ‘mzawrna” of the given 
experience. Perceptual ‘ MRAXINa’ suffused with afc 
tive tone, issues in iustinetive conative activity.” Thus 
A the eod of the completed reaction “the ‘arzaNtna 
Tas become enriched and complicated. . . . This altered 
"MEANING! ft stored up, and, though depressed below 
the threshold of consciousness, is capable of being 
revived... The integration and syathesis of che 
already more plastic psychoplasm result in a bighee, 
‘more complex type of ‘wranino.”” Later the infuence 
of social environment makes itself felt, and in the com- 
plicated process of social intercourse “the ultimate 
results are equivalent 10 an interaction af old and new 
OuEANINGS,” resulting in aa infcity of still newer, icher 

















Creative activities assume a synergy at a 
and ‘show a projicience hitherto abeent. 
‘gestures are no longer merely passive signs of bis 
mind's acti is 
and desires. 
‘A detailed analysis of the Affnd Symposium might 
nave been instructive as a preliminary t0 the framing 
nf a tet of definitions, but its technique was unusually 
disappointing, and since in any case the metaphysical 
arena of the Old World inevitably suggests to many 
fan atmosphere of berren logomachy, we may more 
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profitably deat with the confusions which arise as 
occasion allows and cite here the procedure of the 
teat co-operative product of the New. The Essays i 
Griteal Realism, which rade their wppearance in 1920, 
are the work of seven American Professors who bave 
revised and redeafted their language unti) it met the 
approval of all the other essayists. They are the fruits 
of a decade of controversy in a limited controversial 
Geld, where “our familiarity with one another's MEAN: 
twa has enabled us to understaod methods of expression 
from which at first we were inclined 10 dissent." The 
main ianues of the controversy had already been elabor- 
ated, as the result of confecences begun in 1908-9, in 
similar co-operative volume by six Neo-realists. The 
fiaal outcome may be regarded as the clarification of 
the life's work of a doten specialists, all of whom hare 
been continuously improving their mutual terminology 
in the full view of the public for over a decade. 

With the earlier volume we need not here concern 
‘ourselves except to pote that in the Introduction, where 
‘a scrupulous use of words and the importance of clear 
Gefivitions ure insisted on, there accur the following 
commas — 








1p enact @heoore the atxatnc of every teem mage be 
reviewed 5: 

it we cangot expres our wxaxig in exact term, et on at 
‘art ealtivats literature. 

“ Ldeaen ban ar wothing to the actual paychologit." 


while in the final essay we find Professor Pitkia 
objecting at a crucial poict that Alexander and Nunn 
‘“ereat only the suf of hallucinatory objects as real, 
teaving the ecroneous MEAMINGS more or less products 
of a construing mind. 

ince thar date, 4912, the word ‘meaning "has not 
‘eased to play « decisive past in every dispute, and as 
the Critical Realista have had such ample opportunity 
of avoiding any ambiguities into which che Neo- 
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Realises enty bave fallen, we may, as far as Reatis 
concerned, confine ourselves to thee efforts. 

First comes Professor Drake, of Vassar 
pee MT texas ete eo” 

18) 
fe naan ie Sc cabs ea 
nor to nomcthing ated” (p29) 

‘These two statements are used to lead up to the view 
that perceptual data “‘canaot be the same existents as 

causes," and that we “get back somewbere to 
qualities.” 

It would be a large undertaking, continues Professor 
Lovejoy, to “analyse the weaxincs” of the formulae 
tions of Pragmatism, which “‘began as & theory con- 
‘cerning the conditions under which concepts and 
propositions may be said to possess staNtna, and 
concerning the nature of that in which all weANtHos 
oust consist” The pragraatist, be holds, ignores the 
patent fact that "many of our MEANINGS are retro: 
spective... No logical despoou can transuby 
santiate the MEANING ‘yesterday’ into the WEANING 
Htomorrow' . . . «Ut is, in very teuth, @ MEANING 
intrinsically incapable of directly-experienced ful6l- 
ment. .». Without ever actually experiencing the 
Of these MEAMINGS, we nevertheless have an 
ible propensity to believe that some of them are 
act valid MEANINGS... A judgment is its own 
masiec in deciding what it arkaws, though not in 
deciding as to the ful6lmeat of its aarencs." 

‘According co Professor Pratt, the Neo-Realiss 
“performed a most fruitfat piece of anatysis ia iaxist- 
ing that the datz presented to our thought consist of 
MEANINGS. OF natures,” fut they did not distinguish 
‘between these wkaNincs and the sensational part of 
‘our mental states op the one hand and the existential 
physical objects to which the marinas are attributed 
ea the othee.”” A number of people might describe 
their conception of anythiog diferenty though all 
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“<weant, or thought of, the same thing.” He pro: 
sors tn distinguish (p. go) between the eaxInc which 
ove eotertains in conception “and images which are 
the ‘vehicle’ of ouc amawina. This wrawina is that 
‘which we find directly given (o our thought," and he 
holds ‘this sxaniwe or datum in often capable of 
it has, or rather ir, a definable 
ature.” Perception, equaily with conception, ‘con 
tains oot merely seesuous and revived images but a 
laege element of MEANING uo well.” Usually, * Ad! the 
sensed qualities are incladed within those wa4n7.” As 
regards outer reference (p. 92) ‘this may be regarded 
as part of the datum or MEANING of perception, but it 
is an easily distinguishable part." ‘Thanks 10 past 
reactions, the quality-group “of which one is aware, 
directly we24s more than it is. Ax a result of all 
‘one's past experience it has come to stond for an 
This quality-group “we4ws, oF dime 
‘mediately implias to the individual the presence and, 
to a considerable extent, the cature of some active 
fe. kis 
Tn cons 
lution he maintains that though Critical Realists 
Jo not pretend to an exhaustive knowledge «f the 
inner nature of physical entities, we have defined them 
‘tufSciently to know what we w24W by them, and to 
fAMING perfectly plain to every one but 

‘the perversely blind.” 
Professor Rogers of Yale, who deais with Error, 
complains that Bosanquet failed to understand the 
yuestion of “degrees of truth” because of hia annoy 
cefusal to keep sharply separate the varying sEaN> 
mas of termes, Tt is not a question whether the same 
form of wards MEANS the same thing to differeat people, 
It is a question whether aay sven weaninc singly, 
whetever it may be, is soccessful in corresponding, to 
the fact" (p. 123), Of Mr Joachim's account of things 
‘in terms of systems, be remarks that ‘Lf we insist on 
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the mranmna of a fact In terms of its place i 
4 system, naturally i will cease to have that MEANING 
‘outside the sysem” (p 129. 

‘As regards identity "we satunally make a clear 
ininetion between the chasacters of things as em- 
bodied in weanmcs which we attribute t> thers, 
the teal existence of these characters in the things 
themselves... .. The ‘identity of indiscersibles" ap- 
plies 10 abstract logical MEANINGS, not to exisents, 
Mranincs we may call the sme—provided we can 
eves no diference i chem-—oat becuse the 
acter! ig all there in to them; but thi 
Decessasily the stone whaa they are lite (pe 138) 
Profeasor Hol’s analysis is, he thinks, an “approxim- 
ately correct account of what the critical realist intends 
to reler to under the bead of essences, or human KEAN- 
INGx, But for bim the problem of knowledge ponsists, 
‘not merely in the presence of these aRANINGS oF data, 
Dut in their reference to the actual object” (P. 133)- 
Profersar Percy's difficulties as regards error vasih 
iC we grant the distinction “between the something 
san eximent about which [ havea belief, and the some- 
‘thing (as an intellectual comtent or MEANING oT essence) 
which U believe about it." When in error, we have & 

texAxinG before the mind," and wrongly suppose that 
it characterizes a real object. 

Dr Santayana urges that though without our animal 

appearance would lose itx seat and its focus, 
aod without an external object would lose its sigaif- 

we can yet tale appearance absolutely and 
‘Cinhibit all resection and understanding"; but since 
even the passive and immediate data of xppeatance, 
“ies tare signals and language when stupédly gazed, 
at” bave sesthetic reality, ‘the special and insidious 
‘kind of reality opposed to appearance must MEAN a0 
cunderying reality, a sadvience: and it had better be 
called by that name." And he introduces to us 
Essences = Universals= Intuited msthetlc data—“ sym 
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ols of sense or thought” (p. 165}, which muy be 
identical with the essences embodied ia the substance 
though ‘the intention and the embodiment remain 
diferent ia eximence, origin, date, place, subsunce, 
function and ducati 

‘That the individuals Geld of experience (has a 
certain seructure, and is shot through with MEANINGS 
and afirmations,” seems to Professor Sellars of Michi- 
gan ‘a mater of undeniable fact." The chief error 
‘of much contemporary thought is the refusal (o recog 
¢ “that thinghood and perception go together 
‘other words, in the percipient, "we bave the content 
of perception, and over against it in a qualifying way, 
‘the motor complex of adjustment combined with the 
realistic MEAMINGE and expectations which are char- 
‘cteriatic of perception.” What is needed is, he bolds, 
‘a patient and persistent analysis which is able to go 
forward step by step while doing justice to the structure 
acd MEANINGS of the individual's experience" (p. 197). 
‘And as regards knowledge of the past, “we can MEAN 
a reality which no longer exists equally with a reality 
which exists at the time of the intention (p. 215). 

Professor Sellars makes the following distinction : 
Koowkdge of otber concarreaces 9 diferent trast know: 
tee of the paysical world. Tt 0 knowledge: through mseriod 
Senisy of content, whereas tbe. pga. urd 
‘& information aboot data. Thos eben { interpret ax eaproaion 
fn the fuer of my Inada easing aowneanent 5 ms the Co 
Promion as & symbol of an cxpericece which U sepand as (nt 
oath the ame fr bin aa forse” (P2171 





























Finatly Professor Strong who examines the nature 
which be replaces by Santayana's 
‘emsence’ (which, as we hare seen, is regarded by 
Critical Realisen as also equivalent to ' meaning’) con- 
cludes that data are in their nature "not existences 
tout universals, the bere natures of the object, in such 
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+4 What ia given to os perception,” we learn 
(p. 435), “ls the sensation ag 2 anxAnma, oF to speak 
more corvectly what is given is the Meanto and pot 
the senaation ..... That this slgniScance, or KEAN, 
‘or essence is not aa existence and eot ia timeand space, 
‘but, file the uxanino when we think of a universal, 
‘a purely logical entity, is quite credible"; moreover, 
‘the datum “ig act properly a sensible fact. We cannot 
actually find it a3 « feeling, we can only teod towards 
it or eax it... A atmouro here is not to be 
understood as a peculiar kind of feeling, but ax a 
Feaction which the feeling discharges” (9. 257) 

‘We need not bere atterapt to correlate these difereat 
uses of the teem ia what claims to be the last achiever 
ment of co-ordinated symbolization. As might have 
been expected this statement with its challenge 10 Noo 
Resliots, Pragmatists, and Idealists aroused abundant 
controversy, but the one iotvitable source of mis- 
‘underwanding and disagreement, the omnipccsence of 
the term Meaning, was allowed to pass unchallenged. 
Tt moms to have been accepted without qvestian into 
the vocabulary of American philosophy, for use on all 
‘occasions of uncertainty, though to the English reader 
4 still happily sounds strange in most of its typical 
contents. 

‘But Test the uninidated should suppose that Meta- 
Physiciana and Critical Realista are peculiae in thelr 
‘method, we may turn to the use made of the word by & 
paychologist. For over twenty years the wetings of 
Professor Hugo Munsterberg exercised « powerful io- 
uence on thought in England and in Germany, no Fess 
than in America. His Berne! Valuer (1909) appeared 
Gratin German aad then ia an improved and revised 
forts in Bogfigh. Tt claims to be carefully and systent- 

3 Te ents ot th tain” Pree Seis Me 
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tically written, a protest against the impressionistic 








Already in his Prelace he assures vs that sincere con- 
viction gave the real aca and wmAwino to his work. 
On his Grat page his way of admitting that tastes may 
ier is 10 say that "the beauties of ose school may 
MEAN ugliness to another”; on his second the words 
To profess idealism never MEANS to prove it tight” 
indicage that aseavaration and proof are not the same 5 
con his third he informs ux that “the world tongs for & 
pew expression of the wearin of life snd real 

On page 4 we read that for the sciences to urge criticism 
(of their foundations scEANs that they ask about the real 
‘value of truth”) that impractical afisirg ‘the WxAMING 
of life is ia danger”; that we need “1a new philesophy 
‘which may give meawtna to life aod reality." Page 5— 











*"Palbeophy cents to undertaad what the foodassental 
maanine of tay veloation 

‘Tae phikaopber Ieepe for hin ows inquiry what the real 
‘wxamine O¢ speci) tc may be, and what it mean to have 
{tnowindg ofthe word at all” 

Part I is entitled ‘The Meaning of Values’ and on 
the six pages 74-79 which ceveal ‘the deciding {a0t” 
the twem ‘ meaniag’ appears ao less than sixteen tines, 
‘The deciding fact is that we demand that things recat. 
“We demand that there be a world; that meses that 
‘utr experience be more than just passing experieoce. 
Here is the original deed which gives eternal mRANING 
to our reality” (p- 75} The work? becomes « world 
bby its identical recurrence, and this identity MEANS 
fulhiment, waans satisfaction, MEANS value (p. 79) 

Im passing it may be noted that identity does not 
exclede change, for it is postulated that whatever 
changes “must still presentan identity in its changes 
by showing ust the change belongs to its own 
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WEANING.” Indeed “our question as to the validity 
of pure values can have 0 other MEANING except in 
reference to this true world," the world ‘of our experi 
fences in 30 far ax they assert themselves;” and 
‘would be MEAMINGLESS to deny the question. 

“To complete che argument with this accomodating: 
linguistic material, i would scem that since ja identical 
recurrence presumably i the *meaning’ of anything, 
and since the ‘meaning of anything is presumably its 
value, the statement above that ‘identical recurrence 
means value" might equally weil have appeared in the 
forma SUPAMING MEANS MEANING. 

So stated it may lose in force what it gains in 
clarity, but so suted it suggests that we may pass 
fapidly to the final chapter in which the celebrated 
paychologist sues up his ultimate theory of value, 
‘merely noting from the intervening pages such dicta as 
the following -— 

“The will of Napoleon, if we want to ondertand it in its 
Wrcapiuly gasped chis i siteuced tat wcane of 
its atttede,” 11 Nepokon's wit i completely wnderstod in ite 
axainvo, there renains wothiog tw be woderatood by other 
Inqaires” tp vad) 

‘which explains the meacing of History. 

“The world in io overpemoeal axamino is abwhetely 

wateabie 























which explains the meaning of Happiness, 

"The real ea ty MEAMING in the expectation which it 
which explaios the meaning of Reality. 

‘The lanes agrocaeat of oat desir Snaly gives to oor lite 
ita pecieet musvina.--. The toste to which oor life gira 
aaron exprear a will wbich maerts feel” (p,2$9) 

‘hich explains the weannta bot of Life and Music. 

Finally then we proceed to the message of the final 
‘chapter which deals with the values of Absoluteness. 
In thia chapter, covering forty-six pages, the word 
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Ten pages later {p. 416) it is still going on = 





or erelty! We have reached the highatt poist from wich 
uaxino of eternity caret lbmif In the Geet! harcore 
[Pet and fatarn ar one. ead that alone the MEAG of opralty. 

‘Every new stage rations the witimate wszanroa of the pom 
ing wtague Tut Jost that MELT t-te progres, - -- Deed 











‘And 40, 09 the next page (430) the last of the book, 
‘we conctude with the assurance that ‘To progress i, 
the wense of the selfassertion of the will in 








‘A.atudy of these extracts io the German version of 
‘Munsterberg’s work is an interesting exercise in com- 
parative Linguistic, sod tbe contribution of the term 
* meaning 10 the cogency of the argutoent is consider- 
Able. There may be those who Sind it hard to believe 
thae any writer responsible for such « verbal exploit 
could also enjoy a reputation as a thinker of the Grst 
rank, There is, however, another ambitious modern 
attempt by an American theorist to deal specifically 

ith the furdamencals of psychology ; and in the 
preface 10 this work! we find w reference to Minster 
Derg’s "illuminating work on die great problems of 
Philosophy and of natural and mental science. . . . 
It may be truthfully said that in his death America has 
lost itx one great theoretical peycbologist.” Professor 
Moore bas no occasion to quote largely from the par- 
ticular work selected above, but his extracts (pp. 107- 
110) fram Munsterberg’s Prychelagy General and Appied, 
tard Peychocherapy are equally bespattered with the term. 
‘And as might be expected Professor Moore's own 
treatment is also vitiated at its most crucial points by 
bis too hospitable attitude to this plausible nomad, 


2 Ta Reaadations of Peyceigy by Jer Sparta Moore, 192%. 
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‘To waderstand the nature of paychology a3 « science 
we must, be holds, carefully distinguish Science from 
Metaphysics, and "'the key-woed of the problem of 

iz Fntergeviation, To interpret anything ix 
ne its neaninc. IF the fundamental pre- 
‘supposition af all science is that every fact has a cause { 
‘he fandasental. presupposition of metaphysics ia that 
‘every fact bas & MEAxiNG" (p. 97). In other words, in 
philosophy as oppased to science, “‘each fact is treated 
ot as the effect of some antecedent cause, but a3 the 
exprension of a Meaning." Science must precede 
metaphysics—"' We cannot know what facts MEAN uot 
‘we know what the facts are, we cannot interpret he 
{facts until we have described them,” 

But, objects the critic (p. 100) “is it not true that 
the very exsence of a mental process is its MEANING?” 
No. Titehener has given six good reasons why mental 
processes are "not irtrinsically MEAMINGPUL” (p. Y0r) 

, the crtie insists (p. 103). Do not all our experiences 
in theie inmost nature RAM something. Do we ever 
experience a ‘MEANINGLESS’ sensation ?" We have 
‘no reason, the reply suns, to believe that the mind 
“began with MEANINGLESS sensations, and progressed 
to MEANINGYUL perceptions. On the contrary we must 
‘suppose that the mind was meANINcrUt from the very 
outset." 

‘And here we pause at the very pertinent question : 

‘What then from the psychological point of view fi 
MEANING?” The answer is given without bes 
tion and —"" From the psychological point of 
view, MEANING is evarext." To explain: In every per- 
ception, or group of sensations and images, "the 
associated images form as it were a comext or * fringe" 
‘which binds together the whole and gives it a definite 
meawine," and ic is dhis “fringe of weanrwa that 
makes the sensations not ‘mere’ sensations but 
symbols of 2 physical object.” So when we see an 
‘orange it is the contextual images of smell and taste 
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‘whlch enable as to ‘recognize’ the object—i.e, give 
‘2 04MIN to the sensations” of colour and brightness 
Simitarty (p. 103) “every dex has 2 cove or nucleus of 
images, and a fringe of associated images... which 
‘give mz to the moctear images” 
‘To sum wy 

I these cases, the MEANING of the perception 
(or iden is “carried” by the contextual images or seas 
tions, and it is comet which gives MEANING to every 
experience, aod yet it would be inaccurate to say that 
the meanine of « sensation or symbolic image is 
through and through nothing but its associated images 











principle that psychology is oot concerned with 
‘eaxinas, All chat ia implied is that the amanunas of 





logically sed metaphysically rxawixo ts much snore 
than psychological contexts or, (o put it the other way 
round, whatever MaawNG may be, poychology is 
‘concerned with it only so far as it exo be represented 
in terms of contextual imagery ” (9. 103} 

It is a curious approach to dhe problems of siga- 
interpretation, this eccount of Meaning which (peyebo- 
logically) is context, which és carried by context, which 

(veh mare than contest, which ia expressed by fact, 
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But there are stranger things «0 fallow, for bere 
True Messing makes its eppearance—in coamection 
with « bell. The trus wRAXING of the percept of the 
bell is in reference to the real objective bell," and this 
reference ia represented in the miod by contextual 
images which “‘constite its auxana ‘erunslated into 
the language of” prychology. So the true uxavina of 
an iden lies io. its logical reference to an objective 
system of ideas” (p. 104); and a litle Tater (p. 111) 9 
find that “alt experiences are expressions of tbe inner 
aEAMINGS of the sell.” 

It in hard to belleve that Professor Moore would 
have been satisfied with auch « vocabulary had he 
atiempted to investigate the peychology of signs and 
symbols; and this investigation could pot bot have 
shown him how much of his preseot work fad ite 
‘gin in an unfortunate choice of, and attitude towards, 
ymbola, As it is, the constsat appeal to an esoteric 
Doctrine of Meaning is reminiscent of the dialectical 
devices of mediaeval deologians, and we may conclude 
by noting that the Doctrine is specifically invoked io 
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ditinet sense of meaning ia which the ‘meaning’ of 2 
poem oF 2 religion would be the emotion or aisitude 
evoked through if), the extent to which this aymbol 
an change places with its other selves should provide 
saxteral for reflection. 

Our abject bere, bowerer, is raber to provide 


instances of its use 














Broad, **a thing bas 
MAING when Acquainiance with or koowledge about 
ither enables ane to iafer or causes one by associs- 
n to think of something else."? But s0 ‘strict’ an 
‘account bas not always found favour with philosophical 
‘writers, “We may, for convenience sake," explains 
Peofeasoe Neuleship," ‘mentally hold apart s certain 
fraction of the fact, for instance, the minimum of 
texantna which justifies us in using the word triaagu- 
larity "—while Lord Haldane® can write, “The pe 
ipient is an object in bis waiverse, bot itis stil the 
‘universe including himself that there is for bim, and 
{for ius wEanita it implies the presence of mind.” "And 























Keynes; and again, “We are able to pass from direct, 
‘scquaintance with things to 2 knowledge of proposi- 
tions about the things of which we bave sensations 
‘or understand the MEANING.”* So belpfut a tecm is 
‘equally ie demand as « carmivative in ecclesiastical 
controversy," as a nade mere in srusical criticisen,* 
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‘deatibed with eere instruction, what is it? What 
docs the tera MEAN?” asks the educationise. 
answer, i€ must MEAN 2 gradual adjustment to the 
spiritual possession of the race." Meaning is there- 
fore just the soct of word with which we may attempt 
to probe the obscure depths of the souls of fishes, 
+1 Let us Gx atiention on the state of the mind of the 
goldfish. . . , Suddenly comes a new element into 
ronsclousness—the conscious coenterpact of the stimuli 
of the eye caused by the bread falling into the water, 
‘The food is an abject in space and time for the fish and 
has its mnawtno, but when the food ig eaten both per- 
‘cept and weanina disappear. ‘his is an instance 
‘of percept and muawine tied” 

Turning sow 1 official Psychology, we have six 
current Professorial utterances which invite com- 
parison -— 

“Tae Object of simple appreberaion ia whatever the mind 
aay ot intends to refer to. 

“The ight of th word npr sea ty ewes 

‘The only puacral word which » at all appropta fox expr 
{ng tis ind of eonaiousots the word xan 

“AI hat intended a aver given i the ment ela. Tho 
rani content mercy wave wkat we ase thinking aboat; it 
‘oes not reproduce itor comsituteit© 

“Percpliom have wuunina. No senation YAAND, a se088- 
tion sinpdy goes oa (a varies atirbutive ways: lateaely, 
leary, apaially, sod 90 forth. AU perceptions MEA: they 66 
(on, abo, im vaioue attebetive wayns but they Go oo MAB 
nove" "Aa tes weave uvother te, & peyholopally Qe 
iavino ofthat other ten, ft that son’ Cooter 

“The afective-volitimal azamna, o worth of an object 
‘becosiesexplest only 0m the cognitive evel. Iti» the actunies- 
‘on of the dispoiticaal tendeccy, ether fa ening or dasira, 


thee i pen cnablnbed haracay ofthe menads if we impart ethene 
Wea chi weexenre—Proiemer Woden Gary A They of eaaat 
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‘trough these coputive arta, which gives to the fcting or desis 
‘hat nano decribed as worth... What are che posible 
scuuyoran of racy ag employed in reactive valuation, or what 
1s the common logical ca of a these ruamrwos.”! 

~ Mxarcma may be something wean, of it may bo—well, jt 
mano... 1, thea, mEanine tx wy interpretation, Jot 
‘part of u proce tel, why dom it 0 persiateatly ela our most 
Pallant earch for it emong the jostaposod or compounded 
rods af toental procem = 

* MeARino ie the emental part of x though ox conacions. 
meme of ag object... waninc has 00 immediate py 
‘Correlate in the Deals that coald serve ae ite swbtifale and die 
‘Sharpe its unetions."* 


‘Asa specimen of the language of Psychoanalysis, 
fon the other hand, the following by the Inte Professor 
JJ. Potnam * of Harvard may be considered :— 

3 oom aml mated wo wut he ene 
ited ow eat bo nen ieaticy of cura 
‘raving fo 2 dren, may bem cexmsance of ar wer 
then wil be obvious from the frnging that the fem 
‘raalse doboed in te joyehorenuiyic vocabulay, ia of ar 
‘wir mean tan i ondiaay conceived... The ne pout 
Tes"asemace to “eeSlimation This ovioowe of tedivou! 
‘ein rad by Fen a ate a ea 

"The topical od of 8 peycho-sasiyie rates tbe 1 
e's ae 
Tao’ gunn of pre of ht aay many be syaptom of 





















‘The Pragmatists made « bold attempt to simplify 





the ineue, “That which is suggested ix weaninc, 
wrote Professor Miller,* 









and distinct perezption of its waavinc.” The trouble 
ih the frst attempts at elaboration. 
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An experience is cormtionah™ says Professor Dewey" 
‘which is conternporaneously aware of MEANING somme~ 
thing beyond ttselé, Both the sxaxanc. and the thing 
leravr are elements in the same situation... . One 
ls present ns not-present-in-the-same-way-in-whichthe- 











losopts i 
formers, social! and grammatical —all have their own 
toes of the word, obvious yet undeficed. Even the 
clearest thinkers refrain from farther analysis. Through- 
out Professor G. E. Moore's writings ‘meaning’ 
plays a conspicuous part and in Prinipie Eihion we 
may read — 

Oar qoevton “What Ie goed?” may have stl another 
suzanne, “We may, to toe thre place, shay 1 MAF Dot what 
‘Bhag or tings ae good. bot how "good "ts to be dent. => 
“That which Bnav by “good iim (act, except ia converse 














sg J: Dever, The nas of Drain ei Phony, 290,70 8, 
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a! the ealy elope object of Gaaught which bs peculiar 10 
Ete, 





Not is it only in Ethics that important 
positions are based on this arbitrary foundation. 
“Things, as we know, are largely constructions," says 
‘one modern metaphysician'—""a syothesis of sense 
elements and MANINGS. . . . The concept is no mere 
‘word, because it has MRAWINE. ... A universal, 
dhe object of a weanrsc, is not a mental act." It i 
passible, urges another,” whe alsa speaks of “analy: 
ing the auawinc of a process of change from a con: 
‘cepeual point of view," to imagine ‘that we ourselves 
can be analysed ito senseals, for sentedata are 
‘given’ or “presented” by the very MEANING of the 
terra.” And again, '1t is doubtess true that ‘body’ 
and ‘eaind” are used with more than one MFAMING to 
‘8 reasonable significance may be attached." * 
Meaniags to which significance is attached have also 
‘the authority of Lotse, 
peesoas and events, in spite of all the siguificance 
Attached to their MEANING, ase often very insigoificant 
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in the external form of their appearance,” aod who 
‘also informs us that in Moorish architecture “the 
soaring pointed bow of horseshoe shape has no 
peoptrly onstruction wxaxinc, bot rather cecalls tbe 
mighty opening of a clef” (p. 66), while a landscape 
in pictorial composition ‘has a mzantnc only as a part 
of the actual workd (p. 82). 

Aasthetics, however, has always flourished on loose 
usage, and non-philosophic writers hare here been 
rmoce than usually persistent in their invocation of the 
‘word at al) critica points. “Colour as colour,” writes 
Van Gogh, “aeans something: this should not be 
ignored, but rather turned to mccount."* The poet, 100, 
‘we read, “said what he MEANT, bot his MEANING seems 
to beckon away beyond itself, or eather to expand into 
something boundless which is ooly focussed ia it.’ 

‘And 0 on in a crescendo of reiueeation as the 
‘emotions of the cosmologist soar through the 
Empyrean :— 

«Thought transiormmd te whole states of ie and pave # 
sew pawn 10 rity... Out age it Ere in opportaity © 
‘hose who would mreat fmm ie a weamieo and a velve” 

~ Ad weasoning as to the wtarinG of ile ads w» back to be 
lawtingtn «Anse ab we deny senation any other ipa 
‘capes beyond that which belooz to i ax w epulator of cy, 
‘he various values of life that have Deen promulgated sinca the 
dawn of cvihaation become quite wxamcnotsan."* 











‘ Juat an the artist finda his own scxamina in the meceastul 
seraggia to expres, 90, (rom cur point of view, God reales 
Hig ows Iotration is the process of eflectng it... - To the 
wordd, novelty ia part of its wxanin, snd this iv particulary 
trae of am expericaes sack as we found the Divine experince 
‘aust be, whore the Feture isthe dominant element of Fune,"* 





lakstand, Tet io the pocoliar way in which = waawonc attaches 
eae of 5 en fmpren 
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to st which eymbalion i... The adjective symbol ot 
‘eablom is attributed or amigned fo this weasinc, 60 roprenet it 


earloaly.. 

““Raality in the last analyaa in what we 2cnan by relity, 
outty apart fam ll wean fr xpertnee ban thoy 

"The smal side of every siomeat of comsclouness oaly 
(poreemes velae oF scB4nneo a 8 tolen of the vast potentalicy 
Deyo Raed. 

"-Couanlegical Dodi of work-proceas oftee halt aot be. 
come sruarinciaas throngs a rfaaal to mtrodece the notion ot 
(aiiey."* 

"ta order fm have & clearer view of these commeqonacen, we 
‘should commer the scope of these MEANING wore Clatly: x= 
‘Rutine whetber they can, He Ue xxanpros of wordn. be taken 
Away. Aa Dy the kearinc of a word [ koow, or as it wore 
‘we into unother man's thought, 20 by ihe MEANING of ay spirit 
Tivee into that Being which I cal God... By God be wianr 
‘au Elena! or lnive Spin.” * 














Dart Baz, The Penk! Rees edie Sagal, 
‘toe a 5. Spang, Dene aad Aras, 2938, p 
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Father! chew ae terbte wads, bat 1 ave wo tint 
‘tow Dy! lor Maaninga—“Adchne he Wander. 


‘A svupy of the utterances of Philosophers suggests 
that they are not 10 be trusted in their dealings with 
Meaniog. With the material which they hare provided 
before vs, let us see whether tore creditable results can 
be achieved by the technique which we have already 
elaborated. 

‘To begin with itis not diffcult to frame ewo defini- 
tions corresponding to those of Group A in the case of 
Beautiful, In two ways it has Deen easy and natural 
for philovophers to hypostatize their 
either by iaventiog a peculiar stuff, 
property, and thea saying let everything which 
possesses his be said to possess meaning, or by 
inventing a special unanalysable relation, and saying 
et everything related by this relation ta something 
clse be said to bave a meaning. 

With the seoond of these two deGnitions a gram 
ical alternative is opesed vp which reappears in 
All the other suggested definitions and tends very 
greatly to confuse the discussion. We may either take 
Meaning as standing for the relation between A and B, 
when A means B, or as standing for B. In the first 
cave the meaniag of A will be its elation to B, in the 
second it will be B, This ambiguity once it is under- 
stood gives rise to litde difBeulty, but the avoidance of 
it by the symbols reference” and ‘referent’ is ome of 
the distinct advantages of that vocabulary. 
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‘The other defaitions show again a similarity with 
those of Beastil ia that chey are preponderantly 
piychological definitions. Te should not however, be 
‘Concluded from these ewo examples that all definition 
problems develop into paychology.  Ifwe were atterpt- 
ing to define *Dething’ or “absorption,” let us say, 
we should find the emphasis upon quite different 
Geining outen. ‘Meaning’ evidently i symbol 
some of whose elucidations must rest upon psychology, 
‘and the example of Beauty was chosen because that 
‘symbol, too, ties though less deeply in the same 
predicament. 

“The following is a ceprescotative list of the main 
Sefinitions which reputable students of Meaniog have 
favoured. Meaning is— 

1 An Inteinaie property. 
a { 1 A unique unanalysable Relation to other things. 

IMI The other words annexed to a word in the 

Dictionary. 
IV The Connotation of « word. 
V An Essence. 
VI An activity Projected into un object. 
[VII (a) An event Lavended. 
B,_(b) A Volition. 
| VIM The Place of anything io a system. 
1X The Practical Consequences of a thing in our 
future experience. 
X The Theoretical consequences involved in o 
implied by a statement. 
X1 Emotion aroused by anything. 
{XIE That which is Actually related to a sign by 
| a chaoen relation. 
f 














XII (a) The Mremic effects of a stimulus. Asn 
lations acquired. 
(@) Some oder occurrence t0 which the 
moemic effects of asy occurrence are 
Appropriate. 


¢ 
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fe) That which = sign is Interpreted as 





ig of 
td) What anything Suggests. 
tu the cate of Spbets. 
‘That to which the User of » Symbot 
actually refers. 
XIV That to which the user of a symbol Ought 
to be referring. 
XV That to which the user of = symbol Believes 
hhimself to be referting. 
XVI That to which the Interpreter of a symbol 
(a) Refers. 
{b) Believes himself to be referring. 
\ {c) Believes the User ta be referring. 


With Group A we need be no further concerned. 
Ler us consider Group B. The first (IIL) Dictionary 
meaning, or the philologis’s signification, is, in spite 
of its comical appearance as formulated above, very 
widely used; and in the domaic of philology it bas 
uedoubied valve, as will be shown wher we come to 
discuss, in the light of defwition XIV, the kindred 
questions of Good Use and Communication. 

Connatation {IV} the * meaning’ of traditional logic, 
and Essence (V} the * eveaning’ of the Critical Realists 
‘who foliow Dr Santayana as quoted above, may be 
considered together, for *Essences’ by those who do 
‘not let their realism overpower their criticism may 
best be regarded as Connotation hypostatized. 

The term Connotation has been adopted by those 
togicians who follow Mill in the practice of discussing 
as though they were primary and paramount two senses 
in which  syadel may be said to mean: (1) It means 
the set of things to which it can de correctly applied : 
fand the members of this set are said to be denoted 
‘ar indicated by the word, or to be its denotation. {a} Ie 
means the properties osed in determining the applica 
of « ayenbol, the properties ia virtue of which anything 
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is a member of che set which is the depotation ; these 
Properties are said to be the connotation of a symbol, 
‘oF sometimes simply its meaning. The relation of 
denotatian to connotation has been conveniently summed 
up ax follows : The connotation of a word determines 
ite denotation which ic turn determines its compre- 
Iheasion, ft the properties common to the things to 
which it can be applied. The term connotation is, 
however, afien used with the same scnst a5 compre- 
bension. 

Ie will be plain to all who coasider bow words art 
vwsed dhat this account is highly acticlal, Neither 
denoting nor connoting can be used as if it were either 
a simple or # fundamental relation. To take denota- 
tion frst, no word has any denotation apart (rom some 
refeceoce which it syrabolizes. The relations between 

‘word and the things for which it stands are indirect 
(diagram, Chapter 1., 9. 12), and, we have urged, 
cauml. When we add the further coanptications iatro- 
duced by correct usage, we get a resuit 90 artificial 
that the attempt to use “denoting as the aame of 
simple logical relation becomes ludicrous The case 
i mill worse with ‘competing.’ The connotation ix 
1 selection of properties or adjectives ; but properties 
are cot to be found by themselves anywhere, they are 
fictidous or nominal entities which we ace Jed to feign 
through the inBuence of the bed analogy by which 
‘we treat certsin parts of our symbols" as though they 
were self-complete symbols, We have no justification, 
beyond this bad analogy, for treating adjectives as 
though they were moans. The sole entities in the 
real world are propertied things which are only 
‘ymbolicaly distinguishable into properties and things. 
This does sot, of course, make symbolizstion, which 
proceeds as though properties and things were separ 
‘Able, ay less desirable upon oseation. No convenient 
symbolic device is objectionable so long as we know 
that its a device and do not suppose it to be am addition, 
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to our knowledge. To let 2 convenience turn into an 
argument, and decide for us as to the nalure of the 
universe in the fashion of Dr Santayana’s ' Essences’ 
is a gratuitous tactic. On the other hand as lingui: 
machinery there is 90 harm and much service in 
universals. For instance, in expounding the causal 
‘or contextual theory of reference we made (ree use of 
the terms ‘character’ and ‘relation’ as though these 
ight stand for independent and respectable elements 
the real world. There is a dingwistic necessity for 
such proceduce but ta exalt this into a logical necessity 
(or the ‘subsistence “of such elements is to forget what 
the world 


















set of nominal entities, but we have still to decide 
‘which these shall be. One method would be by linguistic 
usage: ‘1a knowledge of the usage of language alone 
is suficient to know what a phrase means,” says Mr 
Johnson (Lasic, p. 92}. According to this method. if 
‘trictly followed, the connotation of « word would be: 
come indistinguisbable from its meaning in the sense 
of “the other words annexed to « word in the dic- 
mary” IID, Bu another tho ts ponte, the 








frticlalhy of coneration and the Tle reliance mbich 
can be placed in it for logical purposes ; for instance, 
in defnition. We can in part translate the convenient 
formule given above as follows: The ceference employ- 
ing (or symbolised by) a word determines its sefecents 
‘deootation) which in turn determine what diferent 
references may be made to them. Two symbols would 
then have the same consolation when they symbolize 
ilar references. But im our account of feferenoe 
Anything becomes 4 refereat for a given process of 
ack of referring only in virtue of certain characters 
through which it becomes a completing, member of the 
contest including the sign for the process. Thus the 
connotation ofa reference (and derivatively of the words 
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‘we can mow see how easy it has been for logic 
through the formidable shorthand of ‘ denotation ° and 
"epnnotation' as applied to words to overlook the 
causal nature of the relations they were unwittingly 
discussing. It is not sueprising that the attempt to 
explaia the relation of meaoing t0 denotation for phrases 
like The King of France’ by such shorthand methods 
should have been found difficult.” 

‘One farther point amusingly shows the arti 
of the traditional account, namely, the impost 
applying i to names, which without undwe rashness 
‘ay be regarded as the simplest symbots out of which 
all our other symbolic machinery has developed. Mill 
‘concluded that proper names are on-connotative, 
Mr Johnson in agreeing with him (and ‘all the best 
ogicians") makes a reservation :*— 

"This does not amount to saying that the proper 
name is non-significant or has no meaning ; rater #¢ 
find, negatively, that the proper rame does not meas 
the same as anything that could be meant by a 
Aescriptive oF connotative phrase ; snd positively, that 
ik does precisely mean what could be indicated by some 
Appropriate deseriptive phrase." Further shifts" are 
se serueeg tint "Cae Care eihost catiies we at 
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then occesmary, but serve only to destroy ‘meaning’ ax 
2 wsefal eymbol. 

VL, though it appeals to Empathist, Croceans and 
Solipsiats, is most charitably regarded as 2 metaphor, 
in which case it is a strange and mriking way of 
phrasing views closely similar to XI. Dr Schulle’s 
way of putting it, Meaning ix an activity wen up 
vwwards objects and energetically projected into them 
Tike an a particle,” obscures his sctusl agreement with 
the oavemic causation which he in combating ; since 
‘when he speaks of “a demacd we make upon our 
experience " as " selecting the objects of attention,” he 
appears to be describing ie activist language the very 
Processes (cf, XIII (a) fa/ra) which he is so vawitling 
toadmit, “The dispute between ‘act’ and “process” as 
fuedamental psychological terms is obviously ub- 
sequent to a full discussion of the problem of Meaning. 
‘As in alto indicated by Professor Strong's contribution * 
‘we pretuonably have here as instance of a common 
‘controversial predicament, the use for the same referents 
‘of symbols taken out of diferent, but to a large exteat 
(translatable, symbol systems. 

We pass to VII, which ations from the study of such 
eomarks as 

‘They maest no harm, 

He means well. 

I ment to g0. 











‘What 1 mead was what I said. 

‘A mechanistic universe is without muatuing. 

If, as is usually the case when these phrases are 
‘ised, we can substitute the word ‘intesd’ for ‘mean? 
it will be clear that we have 2 quite diferent kind of 
‘maantog’ from any ievolved when ‘intention’ cannot 
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bbe so substituted.’ My ‘ateening* or ‘ioteation," as 
that which [ endeavour to promote, is something wished, 
43 distinguished feom something known or referred to 
(intended, or ‘teaded towards,"in the terminology of 
‘corwin American writers). Thus betweea chis sense 
‘aod that with which we have to deal in such sentences 
4s “*Chien’ and ‘Dog,’ both mear. the same thing,” 
there is no contradiction. There is, however, «pun, 
and thanks to the practice of Sispotants who compound 
the sense of reference with the sense of intention $x the 
phrase * What 1 maga’ was" (=! What 1 intended to 
refer twas" or "what 1 intended you to refer to was") 
fe have a dangerous source of confusion. The 
iBeuly of making 2 close examination of the matter 
‘under discussion i greatly increased, for what T 
intended to celer vo may be quite other than what { did 
celer to, x fact which it is important to remember if it 
is hoped to ceach mutual comprehensioo, and eventually 
“agretment ox disagreement. 

‘The intention of the speaker may very aaturally be 
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Certainly not that which is ia che mind of the lUstener, 
for he may utterly misconstrue the speaker's purpose. 
But also not that which is in the mind of the speaker, 
for be may inteotionally veil in his utterance the 
thoughts which ace in his brain, and tis, of cours, 














following formulation will meet the case: The scaning 
af any renlence is wha the speaker intende to be sendersiood 
From tt by the listener ** 

‘To be understood’ is bere a contraction. It stands 
for: (a) to be referred to+(8) to be responded with +() 
to be felt cowards referent +(d) to be felt cowards speaker 
“+(6) to be suppored that the speater is referring to-+ 
(that the speaker is desiring, etc, ete. 

‘These complexities are mentioned here to show how 
vague are most of the terms which are commonly 
thought satisfactory in this topic. Such a word a 
‘understand’ is, unless specially treated, far too vague 
10 serve except provisionatly or at levels of discourse 
‘where a real understanding ofthe roatter (in the reference 
senve) is not possible. The mukiple functions of speech 
will be classified und discussed in the fallowing chapter. 
‘There it will be seen that the expression of the speaker's 
intention is one of the five regular laoguage fuoctions. 
It should noc be stressed unduly, and it should be 
remembered that as with the otber fucctions its is 
portance varies immensely froan person to person aod 
from occasion to occasion. 

‘The realization of the multiplicity of the normal 
language function is vi i 
probiem of meanin, 
‘out that ‘meaning,” in the sease of ‘that which the 
speaker intends the listener to refer to,’ nd ‘eacing,’ 
in the sense of “that which dhe speaker intends tbe 
Tistenes to fee! and to do," etc, areclenrly distinguishable. 
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1 many of the more subtle speech situations these 
istincdons must be recognized and used. 

‘The first of these is particularly concerned in, thom 
cases of misdicection which we saw in our first chapter 
‘to be so universal. En the case of w soccesshul Te the 
person deceived makes the reference which the deceiver 
intends he shall, and if we define ‘meaning’ as ‘that 
which the speaker intends the listener to refer to," che 
‘victim will have interpreted the speaker aright. He will 
have grasped his meaning. But let uv consider a more 
‘astute interpeeter, who, by applyiog a further inter- 
pretative peoceas (based, say, upoo his knowledge of 
business methods) arrives either at « mere rejection of 
the intended reference or at another reference quite 
ifferent rom that intended. In the latter case, if he 
‘has it upoo the eeference from which the suggested 
false reference wax designed to divert him, he would 
often be said to have understood the speaker, oto have 
divined his ‘true meaning.” This last noeaning, it 
should be observed, is noo-rymbolic. The sagacious 
Sintener raerely takes the speaker's behaviour, including 
the words be utters, as a set of sigas whence to interpret 
10 na intention and a reference in the speaker which 20 
‘words passing on the occasion symbolize. The batsmen 
who cocrectly plays a ‘googly’ is making exactly the 
same kind of interpeetation. He guesses the *mean- 
ing’ of the bowler's action by discounting certain of 
the signs exhibited. 

‘All cases of ‘doplicity,” whether deliberate (inten- 
tional) or not, may be analysed in the same manner 

instance of self-deception as it concern 
introspective judgments, which are discussed below, 
being of erost importance for the general theory. Hers 
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‘This particular ambiguity is indeed one of the most 
undesirable of those with which we havea deal. Unless 
the referential and the affective-eol 
mental process are clearly distiaguishe 
‘of their relation is possible ; and the confusion of refee- 











amely ‘intending,’ is disastrous. To bring the point 
out by & play of words, we very often mean what we do 
ot mean ; Ke, we veler to what we do not intend, nnd 
‘we are constantly thinking of things which we do not 
‘want to think of. * Mean’ as shoethand for tintend to 

in fact, one of the unluckiest symbotic 








‘The distinction between the two aspects of mental 
process from the standpoint of the content theory may 
be briefly and therefore vaguely indicated as follow 
Given the psychological context to which a sign belongs, 
then the relerence made by the interpretation of the sign 
is fined also, But itis possible for the same sign (or for 
signa wich very similar charmeters) to belong to diflerent 
psychological contexts. Certain geometrical figures, 
that may be seen, more or less at wil, either as receding 
or as extruding feom the plane upon which they are 
drawn offer well-known aod convenient examples. If 
saw we raise the question, How does the sign come to 
belong to the contest to which i¢ does belong, or haw 
does it pass from one context to anokher? we are raising 
‘questions as to the aflective-volitional aspect. The facts, 
concerning habitformation, desire, affective tone, upod 
the basis of which these questions must be answered, 
tre to sorse extent ascertained; but pending the dis- 
covery of farther facts and an hypothesis by which they 
can be interpreted and arranged, it remains possible to 
speculate upon the matter either in activist or in auto- 
matist language. Which kind of language gives 
scientifically the most adequate symbolism, or whether 
‘x neutral symbolism is not possible, are matters as to 
which i¢ fs premature to decide, Mearebile there is no, 
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wexeuse for making « confused statement of an unsolved 
tnd dificult probler iota = chief fonroment ofall out 
inquiries, which ig what we should be doing if we 
‘admitted “meaning* ia the sense bere discussed as 3 
fhedamental conceptlen, 

‘As regards VIt (b) those who are not clear a8 to the 
scope ofthe equation, “Tis meaning Iscenain,”~ "He 

‘wishes,” ofen Sod themscives Jed to the 

conclusion that y 
mental even!) 
tre offen pleased to sey, purely person 
lingalstic ambiguity often arises agato when the Uni 
is regarded 4s showing evidence of a will or d 
find i meaning’ fs subatuted for the ‘intention "or 
"purpose ‘ of such a will, then che meaning of anything 
will be its porpoce—as conceived by the speaker er 
interpreter of the divine plan; or, for biological tele 
ogists with » partiatity for the dan witel—its function, 
‘Such a phrase as the Meaning of Life (cf., for exampl 
Profeasoc Minsterberg’s treatment above usually implies 

ich a view, but there it sometimes another possible 
interprecation when Meaning is equated with * Signifce 
ance’ (VILE). Here the notion of purpose is not always 
icnplied, and che meaning of anything is sald to have 
been grasped when ic has been understood aa related 
to other things oras having its place in some nystem as 
a wale. 

‘Good examples of both these uses are provided by 
Me Russell, and itis hardly necessary to add that, as 
here ured by him, both are innocuous and convenient 
Jocutions. At the close of the immoral account by 
Mephistopheles of the history of our cosmos, we read 
Such, in ovine, but even more. purposeless, moe 
void of meaning, is the world which Science presents 
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foc our belief." And again, in relation to the haphazard 
treatment of toathematics in text-books: ‘The love of 
system can find free play io mathematics a1 nowbere 
else, The Jearver who (eels this impulse must not be 
repetied by an array of meaningless examples or die 
tracted by amusing oddities." 

"The kind of system within which dhe thing, said in 

sense lo have ‘meaning,’ is taken as fiting Is not 
portant. Designs or intentions, humaa or other, 
fort one sub-class of auch systems, but there are many 
others. For example, some people were said to be 
slow in grasping the ‘meaning’ of the declaration of 
in other words, they did not easily think of the 
consequences of all kinds which were causally linked 
with that event, Similarly we emmy ask what is the 
* meaning of unemployment. 

The theologian will elucidate the ‘meaning’ of sin 
bby explaining the circumstances of Adam's {all and 
the history and destiny of the soul. Similasly the 
meaning” of top hats may flash across the mind of 
socivtogist when he recogoizes therm as part of the 
phenomens of conspicuous ostentation. 

“11 doubt,” says Mr Stanley Leatbes, if numerical 
Gates have any meaning to the majority of children. 
[ once asked a Sunday school boy: How long 
Our Lord had tived? He replied: *Fony days.’ 
‘The complaint is not that the dates do not ‘soggest” 
anything, but presumably that their "significance" In 
the general measurement of time has not been grasped 
‘by the puerile mind. The figures for the distances of 
remote stars are similarly said to be without ‘meaning 
for us all. 

But “meaning” in this sense is too vague ta be of 
much service even to orators. Is the meaning of 
unemployment its causes or its effects, its effects taken 
sociologically, or as the unemployed individual suflecs 
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them? Accordingly various restrictions are commonly 

woduced hy aid of which more specific senses of 
* meaning,’ as place within some system, are obiained, 
‘Two of them are sufficiently important to rank as 
independent defitions of meaning, since each has 
been made the Keystone of a metaphysical edifice, 
fumety ‘ creasing" as the practical and as the theoretical 
coarequcoces. in both cases the ‘meaning. is the rest 
‘of the system within which whatever has the ‘meaning 
‘a eaken. We shall find another narrower and a more 
scientific variety of this ‘meaning’ in use when we 
‘come to consider eatural signs. 

‘The account of meaning in terms of Practical 
Consequences (IX) is chiefly associated with the 
Pragmatises, William James himself considers that 
tbe meaning of any proposition run always be 
brought down to some particular consequence in ont 
future practical experience, whether passive or active 
‘or as he puts it ini Pragmatiow (@. 201): Truc ide 
‘are thoae that We can assimilate, validate, corroburate, 
verily. Palse ideas are those that we can ot. That is 
the practical diference it makes to us tt have tur 
ideas; that, therefore, is the meaning of truth, fu 
alt that truth is known as.” 

Conespondingly there are those who introduce the 
word *weans’ into their prose as a synonym for 
involves” or ‘logically implies* (X). All or any of 
the theoretical consequences of a virw or statement are 
thus included in common philosophic parlance in its 

ag when we ate told (Mind, 1908, P- 491) 
to Spinoza insistence on ends alone meant 
ignorance of causes, to Prof. Laurie insistence on 
‘causes alone means ignorance of endn’ 

XI (Emotion) requires fitde comment. It is a 

definite sense of meaning which except amongst men 

of letters is nut likely to be brought in w confuse other 

inven. A separate treatment of the emotions) use of 
2, fam, The Meaning of Trash p28 
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language will be found in the following chapter, where 
‘what has already been said on this subject receives 
application. Some typical instances of the emotional 
Use of ehcaning were provided in the preceding chapter. 
The word is often parely emotive (of. ‘Good’ p. 125), 
fund 00 these occasions, if the writer is what is known 
asa stylist, will have no substitute oor will & sensible 
reader attempt a symbolic deficition. 

‘The detaied examination of thix sense of meaning 
ia airmost equivalent to an investigation of Values, such 
1s bas been atempted by Professor W. M8. Urban in 
his formidable treatise on the subject, where 'worth= 
predicates’ appear as ‘funded  affective-olitional 

ings." "The words *God,” "ove," liberty,’ have 
ial connotation, Feave a trail of affective 
meaning... We may quite properly speak of the 
emotional connotation of such words as the funded 
meaning of previous emotional reactions and the 
affective abstracts which constitute the psychical 
relates of this meaning as che survivals of former 
ldgment-leeliogs."* ft is regretuable chat Urban’s 
taste for the collocation of forbidding cechnicalities 
should have prevented a more general acquaintance 
ith views for the most part 90 sound and 30 carefully 
expounded. 

Proceeding thea to the third grovp we have first 
(X1}) the definition which embodies the doctrine of 
atural signa. Any one event wil it is generally 
Assumed, be connected with other events in a vasiery 
of ways, Any one event will be actually related 
causally or temportlly or in some other way to other 
events sa that, taking this event as a sign in respect 
‘Of some one such relation, there will be another event 
which is its meaning, ir, the relstum so related. 
‘Thus the effsct of the atrikicg of a sratch is either « 
flame, or smoks, o¢ the bead failing of, o merely 2 
seraping noise or an exclamation In this cage the 

5 Yamin, 7 359- 
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actual eect is the meaning of the scrape, if treated as 
‘sign in this respect, and sive versa. 

It is in this seose that the Psycho-analyst often 
speaks of tha meaning of dreams. When be discovers 
the ‘meaning? of some mental phenomenon, what be 
thas found is usually & conspicuous part of the chuse, 
and he racely makes any other actual use of the word. 
troducing theories of uncosscious wishes, 

in the sense of something unconsciously 
tended, and by introducing ‘universal symbols," 
ingy queens, etc., ‘meaning’ in the sense of some 
intrinsic property of the symbol, may easily come to be 
shat be believes himself to be 

words, for him as for all natural scientists the causal 
sign-relationsare those which have the greatest interest. 

In passing from this sense of ‘meaning” to XI, 
hich must be carefully distinguished, we bare to 
fewcall the account of interpretation given above. All 
thinking, all reference, it was maintained, is adaptation 
due tw psychological cooterts which link together 
elements in external contexts, However ‘universal’ 
‘or however ‘abstract” our adaptation, the general 
account of what is happening is the same. In this 
fashion we arrive at a clear and definite sense of 
teasing.” According to this the meaning of A is 
chat to which the mental process Interpreting Ai 

se at Mapp tana tle 


























Tn the case of single interpretations, such 99 the 
recognition of a sound, this adaptation is not dificult 
to explsin, In more complex interpretations such as 
the reader is attempting to carry out at this moment, 
A detailed account is more diffcult, partly because auch 
terpretations go by stages, partly because few ima: 
portant psychological laws heve as yot been ascertained 
and these but vaguely. To teke an enslogous case, 
‘before Newion's time scientists were in much doubt 

"Ch Chapter IL, mas p35 
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‘as t the ‘meaning’ of tidal phenomena, and peculiar 
‘sympathy’ aed ‘afiniey* relations used to be pozt- 
lated in order to consect them with the phases of the 
‘moon ‘the ruler of the waters.’ Further knowledge of 
‘more general uniformities made it 

‘with such phantom relations. Siti 
knowledge of psychological taws will enable relations 
tach a Caving “ong hog the bt 
‘awareness’ and ‘cognition’ to be treated as 
Phantoms also, thet place being taben by obeerabie 
‘sorreiations. 

‘The most usual objections to such a view us this 
derive from undue reliance upon introspection. Entro- 
pective judgments like other judgments are interpre 
tions. Whether we judge "lam thinking of rain,’ ot, 
ater lookiog at the barometer, judge ‘It is going 10 
rain’; we are equally engaged io a sign situation. In 
bboth cases we are making s secondary adapaation tox 
Previous adapaation as sign, or more usually to some 
Part or concomitant of the adaptation; such a8, for 
instance, the words symbolizing the relerence about 
which we are atteenpting to jodge in introspection, of, 
failing wards, some non-vestal symbol, or, ailing even 
that, the obscure feelings accompanying the reference. 
Wis possible of course to respond dicectly to our own 
responses, We do this constantly ie long trains of 

‘tual and perceptual actions) but such responses 
1g themselves noo-conscious,/.., conscious of motb= 
ing, da not lead to introspection judgments of the bind 
which provide evidence for or against any view as 10 
the nature of thinking. Such judgments, since they 
rust appear to rest upon the reflective scrutiny of con 
Sciousmess itself, ace interpretations whose signs are 
‘taken from whatever conscious elements accompany the 
references they are about. It la certain that these signs 
are uarelisble and dificult to interpret; often they are 
‘no more than dim, vague feelings. We therefore tend 
‘to introduce eymbotization, hoping 20 to gain additional 
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and clearer signs, Whea, for instance, we attempt 
what is called the analysis of « jodgment by direct 
introspection our procedure leads a3 4 rule to the pro- 

ion of alternative symbols which wa endeavour to 
convince oucselves symbolize the samme reference. We 
thea say that one symbol is what we mean by the other. 
in most modern arguments concerning fundamentals 
some positive or negative assertion of this form ean be 
fouod as an essential step. ft is thus very important 
tocoasider what kiod of evidence is available for such 
sssertions. 

The usuat anzwer wouk! be that it is & matter pot 
‘of evidence but of immediate conviction, But these 
firect certainties oteriously vary from hour to hour 
and are different in different persons. They are in fact 
feelings, and as such their causes, if they can be 
investigated, will be found vot irrelevant to the question 
of their validity, Now the main cause of any con 
viction as to one symbol being the correct analysis of 
another, f.e., a8 to the identity of the references sym- 
dolized by botb, is to be found in the similarity of aay 
‘ther signs of the references in question which may Be 
obtainable. These, since imagery is adminadly often 

evant, will be felings again :—feelings sccompany- 
if the references, feelings of fitness or unbiness, due 
to the causal connections of symbols to references, and 
feelings due to the mere superficial similarities and 
dissimilasities of the symbols. Thus it is this tangled 
and obscure network of feeliogs which ix the ground 
of our jatrospective certainties. It is not surprising 
that the task of clarifying our opinions by the method 
‘of direct inspection and soalysis should be found 
difeult, or that che results obtained should give rise 
to controversy. 

‘Those who have attempted to decide what precisely 
‘they are judging when they make che commonest judg- 
ments, such as ‘1 am chinking.’ ‘That is a ch 
"This is good’ will aot be in haste to dispute this, 
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tia indeed very likely that we more often make mis- 
takes in these secondary judgments then in most others, 
for the obvious reason that verification is so dificult 
Nobody's certainty as 10 his relerence, his ‘ meaning,” 
is of any value in the absence of corroborative? evidente, 
though this kind of self-confidence dies hard. 

It is because the non-verbal sensations 
which accompany references are such ooreliable signs 
that aymbols are 30 important. We usually take our 
w our meaning, and the 
a itiogishably 
merged in the feelings of our symbols. The fact, how- 
ever, that on some occasions all the available symbols 
can be felt 1a be inappropriate to the reference which 
they are required co symbotire, shows that other feeling 
signs are atuinable. We are thus not completely wt the 
mercy of our symbols. 

None the less, there are obvious reasons for that 
prodigious trustfulness. in symbols as indications of 
what we are meaning which is charscteristic of matbe- 
matical and other abstract thinkers. Symbols properly 
used are for such subjects indispensable substitutes for 
feeling accompaniments not 20 easily 
The feeling accompanying. 
to 102 apples is not easily distinguishable from that 
accompanying a relerence to 103, and without the 
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‘We merely watch that no violation of certain cules of 
procedure is brought about. Some of these rules are 
Of no great importance. those recorded in the parts of 
geammar which deal with literary umge and the con- 
ventions of sentence formation. Others however are 
of quite a diferent standing and are due to nothing 
teas than the natare of things in geoeral. In other 
‘words these roles are logical laws in the sense that any 
symbol system which does nat obey them must break 
down as a means of recording telerences, no matter to 
what the ceferences be made, These fundamental 
Secessities of a symbol system and the mere cules of 
polite speech sbove mentioned have historically been 
‘subjected to some confesion. We had occasion 10 
discuss soene of the former in Chapter V. : some of the 
latter will receive mention and comment when we come 
‘0 deal with Symbol Situations in our final chapter. 
Subject to theen logical requirements we are ahle, 
largely by means of symbois defined in terms of one 
‘another, to compound references, of. in other words, 10 
abstract common parts of diferent relerences—to dis 
Anguish, t0 compare and to connect references in, 10, 
‘tod at, various levels of generality. The compounding 
of these diverse modes of adapiztion into a specific 
judgment is the process generally alluded 10 a8 Think- 
ing, this activity being commonty maintained through 
any long train by the use of symbols, These, as 
substitutes for stimuli mot available at any given instant, 
ining the peoduct of elaborate concatenations of 
adjustments, and as affording means for the rearrange: 
ment of these adjustments hare become so powertul, 
30 mechanical and so intricately interconnected a5 to 
conceal from us almost entirely what is taking place. 
‘We come to regard ourselves as relaied to 0 vatiety of 
Properties, propositions, sumbert, functions, 
teniversais and so forth—by the unique reistion of kaow- 
ledge. Recogaized for what they are, f.c.. symbolic 
ovices, these watities may be of great use. The attempt 
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to ioresigate them a3 referents loads, as we ave seen, 
to Philosophy, and coastitates the unchallenged domaie 
of philosophers. 

It will be noticed that definitions (XII) and (XITL) 
tor the case of true interpretations have the same effect. 
The meaning {XIITD) of & sign adequately interpreted 
will be that to which it is actualy selated by the sign 
reintion. But for the case of false interpretations the 
two ‘meanings’ will be diflereot: Another point of 
{interest js that this account removes the necessity for 
acy ‘Correspondence Theory of Truth’ since an 

uate reference has a8 its referent not sometbiog 
‘which eorrejands ta the fact or event which is the mean- 
C8 sign by definition (XI1) bt something which 
lentical with it. We may if we please say that 4 
reference corresponds with its referent, but this would 
bbe merely aborthand for the faller account of reference 
‘which we have given. 

With these considerations before us we can now 
cwaderstand the peculiarities of Symbols with their ¢wo- 
fold ‘meaning’ for speaker and hearer. A symbol ax 
‘we have defined it (ef. pp. 11, 12 supra) symbolizes an 
act of relerence ; that is 10 say, among its causes in the 
Speaker, together no doubt with desires to record and 
(0 communicate, and with attitudes assumed towards 
hearers, are acts of referring. Thus a symbol becomes 
‘when uttered, in virtue of being so caused, a sign toa 
bearer of an act of reference. But this act, except where 
Aiffculty in understanding occurs, i of little interest 
in itself, and the symbol ix usuatly taken as a sign of 
‘what it stands for, namely that to which the reference 
which it symbolizes refers. When this interpretation is 
Anvocessful it follows that the hearer makes a reference 
similar in all relevant respects to that made by the 
speaker. 1t is this which gives symbols their pecutiarity 
a signs. Thus a language tcansaction ora comavaaica- 
tion may be defined a5 2 use of symbols in such a way 
‘that acts of reference occur in a hearer which are sicslar 
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in alt relevant respects to those which are symbolized 
lby tees in the speaker. 

From this point of view it inevident that the problem 
lor the theory of communication is the delimitation and 
analysis of psychological contexts, an inductive problem 
exacly the same in form as the problems of the other 
sciences. Owing, however, to the difficulty of obsery- 
ing psychological events aod che superficial nature of 
the uniformities hitherto observed, the methods employed 
in testing whecher communication has or bas 20x taken 
place are indirect. Since we are unable to observe 
references directly we have to study them through 
signs, either ehrough accompanying Jeelings or through 
imbols. Feelings are plainly insufficient and symbule 

‘4 far more sensitive indication? But symbols 
‘also mislead and some method of control bas to be 
devised ; hence the importance of defisition. Where 
there is reason to rely upon the indicative power of 
symbols, no doubt a language purged of al! slternative 
focutions in scientifically desirable. But in esoat matters 
the possible treachery of words can anly be controlled 
through definitions, and the greater the mumber of such 
‘Alveraative locations available the less ix the risk of 
dliacrepancy, provided that we 40 not suppose aymbols 
to bave ‘ meaning’ of tbeic own account, and 60 peopie 




















‘The question of synonyms leads us naturally to the 
‘consideration of (XIV) Good Use. We have already 
seca what correctoess of symbotization involves. A 
symbol is correct whes it causes a relerence similar to 
that “which it synobolines in any suitable interpreter. 
Thus fot any given group of symbol users there will 
aise a certain fixity of something which will be called 
peer 
Selena a ng ty Wad olde Tope, wh en whe 

oy ets rept the Bidop, = Mow cn koe where 1a 
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proper meaning or Good Use. This something tends 
0 be apaken of ap the meaning of the words in question. 
‘What is fixed ia the refereace which any member of this 





‘80 doubt very important that these meanings should 
Bot vary beyond nacrow fimits, But we may be 





of comparison without Geding it necessary to suppose 
them supernaturally established or ia their own aature 





mutable. The belief which ix so commoa that 
words neceusarily mean what they do derives from the 
ambiguity of the term ‘necessary,’ which may stand 
sither for the fact that this is & requisite of communica 
‘ion 0¢ for the supposed possession by words of intr 
‘meanings.’ Thus it has been argued that such a word 
5 Good has no synonym and is irreplaceable, $0 that 
persons making good use of this word will have an 
idea which they cannot otherwise symbolise—rom 
which it is held to follow that, since tbe word ix 
certainly used, there crust be & unique and simple 
ethical idea, or, a8 is sometimes sald, a voique property 
‘or predicate, whether possessed by anything or not. 
In a precisely similar fashion matherntticians are apt 
to aver that if nothing whatever exisied, there would 
yet be the property of ‘being 307 in number." 

‘These fixitien in eeferences are for the most part 
supported and maintained by the use of Dictionacies, 
‘and for many purposes ‘ dictionary-meaning” and ' good 
use’ wauld be equivalents. But a more refined gense 

















‘mances.” ft can do this because in these circumstances 
and for suitable interpreters the references caused by 
the two symbols will be sufficiently The Dic- 
onary thus serves 10 mark the overlaps between the 
references of symbols eather than to define theie fields, 
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‘The two remaining deBsitions of our list (XV. 
XVL) arise throogh this ificulty ia the control of 
symbols as indications of reference, Ax we have soca, 
the reference which che user of a symbo! believes him- 
self, thanks to bis trust in the symbol, to de making 
may be quite dierent from that which he is actually 
making ; 2 fact which carefal comptrison of locutions 
often reveals, Similarly the reference maile by a hearer 












‘The final case, ia which the meaning of a symbol ix 
‘what the hearer believes the speaier to be ceferring to, 
4s perhaps the richest of all in opportunities of mix 
understanding. 


CHAPTER X 
SYMBOL SITUATIONS 
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‘Tw context theory of inteepretation as applied to the 
use of words may now be sketcbed in outline. Let us 
consider frst the hearer’s side of the matter, returning, 
later to the more difficult case of the speaker. AS & 
preliminary to any woderstanding of words, we neces 
sarily have a very simple kind of interpretation which 
may be called sensory discrimination, o¢ sensory recog: 
nition, At this level' we can be said to be discrimion 
ating between sounds as sounds (the case where what 
i discriminated is @ movement of the organs of articu- 
ation, or an image of this or of a sound, is quite 
ppataliel); and thus we are bere interpreting an 

sign. Clearly unless one sound or image be dis- 
tinguished, consciously o unconsciously, from another 
o.use of words is possibie. Usually the discrimination 
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{is unconscious, our use of words being habitual ; it cas, 
however, become conscious, a3 in leaming a foreigs 
toogue, One of the chief distinctions also between 
‘poetry and strict scientiéc prose Is that in poetry we 
must enasciously attend to the sensory characters, of 
‘the words, whereas in prose we need not do so, This 
consciogs attention to words a3 sounds does, hawever, 
tend to impede aur further interpretations. 

‘The next stage of interpretation takes us from the 
mere eecognition of the initial sign as sound of a 
certain kind to the recognition of it as a word. The 
change is due toa change in the psychological context 
of the sign. To recognize it ax a sound with a dis- 
tinctive character we require a context consisting of the 
sign and of other past sound sensations more and less 
similar, To recognize it as a word requires that it form 
‘content with further experiences? other than sounds 

‘bat precise fashion we first come to know tha 
there are words, or to uke some sounds as words but 
fot others, is still to be experimentally investigated, 
bbut as infants we do not make this step by guessing 
‘siraight off that people are talking 0 us, Long before 
his surenisa could become possible we have developed 
‘an extensive private language Unrough the fact that 
certain sounds have come into contexts with certain 
other expeciences ia such » way that the occurrence of 
‘the sound is a sign interpreted by a response similar 10 
‘that aroused by the other associsted experience. This 

teepretation also may be conscious or unconscious. 
Normally ic is unconscious, but again if difficulty 
arises it tends to decome conscious, When we under- 
stand with ease we are asa rule less aware of the words 
sed than when, through wafamiliarity of diction or the 
mrangeness of the referent, we are checked in our 
interpretation, 

‘These considerations are of importance in education. 


1 Aparato hare aed to coarseness, slag te, 
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Many chikdsen appear moce stopid than they are, not 
‘through misincerpreting words but through failure 10 
recognize them firt as sounds; and adults also difler 
realy in their abllty to distinguish vocal sounds 
‘when spokes rapidly of with an ‘acceat’ This ability 
greatly alles the ease with which Languages are 
sequired. 

‘With the recognition of the sound as a word the 
Jnaportance ofthe prioe recognition of the sound appears 
to be decreased. This cannot nccvally be the case. 
1 i true that we can eecogeize « word whether it be 








different two utterances of one word may de as sounds, 
they mast yet have 4 common character? otherwise 
they could not be recognized as she same word. It is 
only in virtue of this character that the two sounds are 
in sieailar psychological contexts and 0 interpreted. 
alike. We may be unable consciously to detect this 
common character, but this need not surprise us. To 
general it seems plausible to assume that simpler stages. 
of interpretation tend to Inpse out of consciousness as 
more elaborate developeents grow out of them, provided 
that they are successfully and easily carried out, 
iiculty of failure at any Level of interpretation leads 
in most cases to the ce-emengence of the lower levels 
into consciousness aod to a kind of preoccupation with 
them which is often an adverse condition for the 
Iigher interpretations whose instability has led to theit 
emergence. 
‘So far we have reached the level of the understand 
ing of simple names and statements, and a considerable 
range of reference can be recocded and communicated. 
by this means alone. A symbol system of this simple 
type is adequate for simple refereats or aggregates of 


sieaple referents, bat it fails at once for complex 
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have a structure 
more intricate than mete togetherness. To symbolize 
refereaces to such complex referents complex symbols 
with wpeciaticod structures are required ; although it 
does not sppsar to be necessary that the symbol sbould 
ia any very clase way reflect or correspond to the 
complexity of the referent. Possibly in primitive 
languages this correspondence ia closer, In highly 
developed languages the means by which complex 
symbols are formed, by which they seceive 
structure as symbols, are very many and various, 
Complex symbols with the same referent may be given 
alternative forms even when the simple symbols, the 
‘names, contained remaia unaltered. The study of these 
forms i 4 pact of grammar, but a more genuine 
intrest io, and awareness of, pychological problems 
than itis usual for grammarians (9 possess ia required 
if ebay are to be Croitfuly discussed. 

‘We may now coasider a few of the easier cases of 
these complex symbots, Let us begin with the conteast 
between proper names and descriptive phrases. We 
saw above that particuter references require contexts of 
8 much simpler form than general references, and any 
descriptive phrase involves for its understanding & con- 
text of the more complicated form. To use such a 
symbol as the name of an individusl—let us eail him 
Thomas—we need merely that the narse shall be io a 
content ‘A few such ex: 
periences are usually sufficient 10 establish this coo 

















encounter an acquaintance without reaiiog that he bas 
2 mame and what that name is, will help 10 form the 
contest. Contrast with this the understanding of such 
2 descriptive name at ‘my relatives.’ Here the ex- 
perienoes required will not be in all cases the same. 
‘Atone time a grandiather, at soother a niece will present 





themselves; but aot upon all occasions will their re- 
lationship to us bein any degree adominent fascur, nor 
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i the relationship which they agree in bearing to their 
‘grandson and uncle respectively a3 obvious one. Thus 
‘2 range of experiences differing vecy widely one from 
another Is necessary if the required consext is to be 
buile up. 

‘Relatives’ is ia fact an abstraction, in the sense 
that the reference which it symbolizes cannot be formed 
imply and dicectly by one grouping of experience, but 
is the result of varied groupings of experiences whose 











- This proces of selection and elimina 

jon ia always at work in the acquisition of a vocabulary 
and the development of thought. It ix rare for wonts 
to be formed into contexts with non-symbolic experience 
irecly, for as a rule they are Jearnt only through other 
wonds, We early begin to use language in order to 
earn language, but since it is mo mere matter of the 
acquisition ef synonyms or alternative locudons, the 
same stressing of similarities berween references’ and 

mination of their differences through conflict iy r= 
quired. By these means we develop references of 
realee and xeeater abstraciness, aod enetaphor, the 
primitive nymbulization of abs:raction, becomes possible 
Metaphor, in the most general sense, is the use of one 
reference w a group of things between which a given 
relation holds, for the purpose of facilitating the dis. 
ctimination of an analogous relation in another group? 
Jn the understandicg of metaphorical language one 
releceace borrows part of the context of another in an 
abstract form. 

‘There are two ways in which one reference may 
appropriate part of the context of another, Thus & 
reference to ean aay be joined with a reference to sta, 
the result being reference 10 seamen. No metaphor 
wolved in this. Wher, on the other hand, we take 
arms against a sex of troobles, that part of the context 
OnREL PRT Metre me Pree of Katy tm, 
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in the change from word-freedons, whea the word it not 
tam easential meatber of the context of the reference. 10 
‘wordlependence, when it is. 

‘The practical consequences of these disferences 
beeweea individuals, and between occasions for the samme 
individual, are imporunt. In discussion we have coo 
staatly wo distinguish between those who are unable 10 
saodify their vocabularies without extensive disorganiza- 
tion of theie references, and those who are free to vary 
‘heir symbolism to avit the oceasioa. At all Jevels of 
Jtellectual performance there are persons to be found 
to whoas any awggestion that they should change their 
aymbols comes, and must come, ax a suggestion that 
they sbould recant their beliefs. For such peopte to 
‘alk differently isto think diflerently, beeanse their words 
are essential members of the contexts of theie relerences, 
Ta those who are mot so tied by their symbolism this 
inability 10 renounce for the moment favourite modes of 
‘expression usually appears as 2 peculiar localized 
supidity? But it need not necessarily betoken a crude 
and superstitious view of che reations of words ta things, 
for we should be ready to recognize that such adberence 
to special words as though they had sovereign and 
tulismanie virtue, may be » symptom that for the speaker 
the word is # necessary part of the reference context: 
citer Because it was 50 when the reference was fist 
made, or because non-verbal signs alone would be 
‘nuficient 1 avoid confusion. On the other hand, (00 
{great a readionss to use any and every suggested symbol 
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imay algo be a symptom of a fow power of discrimination 
between references suggesting to the observer that the 
speaker is making no fed reference whatever. 

‘But the symptoontology of language behaviour is 
san intricate manec and Ltd trust can be put in observa- 
tions which ace not able to be checked by a wide know- 
ledge of che generat behaviour of the subject. These 
ingtances are bere outlined merely to iodicate the kind 
‘of work which is still neceasary. It in the sort of work 
at which many people ace by nature very successful; 
they can often readily decide merely from the way in 
which words proceed out of the mouth of a speaker, and 
‘quite apart from the particular words, whether be 
‘worth listening 10. A atudy of the manoerisms of 
politicians and preachers is, however, useful ax a check 
‘upon too hasty conclusions, In generat, the distinction 
bbeeween those for whom reference governs symbol mod. 
those for whom sysabol governs reference, is constantly 
required, although as we bave already pointed out the 
‘wo conditions, word-independence aod wort-depend- 
ace as they may be called, can carely be found in 
‘isolation, and most speaters alternate from one con 
ition to the other. In spite of this practical dificalty 
the distinction between woed-dependence and. freedom 
is 000 of the starting-points for inguistic investigation, 
because the symproms of nonsense-speech, verbiage, 
psittacism or whatever we may elect to call the de- 
vastating disease from which 20 much of the con: 
monicative sctivity of men suffers, are quite different 
for the two conditions, and, indeed, without the dis: 
tinction, are conflicting and ambiguous, Most writers 
‘ot speakers will agrec froa their own experience that 
‘00 sorme occasions their speech procteds slowly, heevily 
and importanly, because, while they ere woed-depend- 
ents, the necessary words without which nothing what 
‘ever would bappen oocur slowly and hutve co be waited 
‘or, whereas on other occasions the words are emitted 
‘he same fashion bectuse, being word-free for the 
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moment, they are choosing the symboliam most suited 
tw the reference and to the occasion, with a view to soree 
Giaaity of statement, 

Neither of these speech processes can be dogmati- 
‘ally established as the only right or proper process. 
‘Word-dependence, for instance, mest on no accowat be 
Sdeauibed with peittacism, or be regarded a3 necessarily 
tending thereto. Psiuacism isthe use of words without 
reference; aod the fact that a word ia necessary to & 
reference is, as will easily be seen, in po way an indicae 
‘on of an absence of reference. None the less if we 
consider those other activities, such as cating oF 
Deyeling, wbich are similar to speech in that they are 
ubject to & variable degree of control, there in reason 
perhaps 1a decide in favour of a speech procedure which 

pling of the two extremes of word 
depeedence and word freedom. At certain points 
serious utierances, the degree of deliberate contro! 
sbould be at its maximum, #., the paychotogical con: 
text into which the word fits and to which Ure reference 
{8 due should contain as many varied members ax 
possible, The rest of the symbolization should be teft 
to the guidance of those systems of marrow contexts 
‘which are called verbal habits, speechomechaniams, oF 
the linguistic seases. 

Considerable light opoa the use of symbot 
thrown, as is always the case in psychological invest 

sou, by pathology, Much may be expected from 

‘work now in progress on aphasin! Meanwhite it 
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is interesting to coasider some of the difficulties which 
‘occur in the normal use of language. Corresponding 
to the hierarchies of interpretations described above we 
have as many tevels of possible failure. We may fail 
to recognize & word gus sound, both when the word is 
spoken to us and when we are about to uiter it our- 
seires, Secondly, although we are successful in thi 
the context required for the understanding of x word 
may lapse. This disturbance may be due cither to 
physiological, oc, ax the psycho-analysts have shown, 
fo emotional, imerference, The failure may cover aver 
4 name, and in such cases there is rexson to suspect 
‘emotional influence ; or it may occur over a descriptive 
phrase, or indeed any abstract symbol, in which case, 
Since many delicate adaptations to widely didering 
experiences having only a slender common part are 
involved, failure to discriminate this part is likely to be 
accompanied hy failure over the general abstract feld.? 
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‘Those periodical moments of stupidity to which we are 
ail prone, in which all abstract remarks appear pedantic 
and incomprehensible, soem vary often to be physiologi- 
‘ally deteresined, 

Passing again to a bigher fevel, there may be no 
inability 10 understand those symbols which are com- 
ponents of m complex syrobol, and yet we may fil t0 
interpret the whole sentence, Im this case we should 
be anid not to appreciate the bogicel form ofthe symbol. 
Lagieal form might here be defined as what is common 
(to auch complex aymbols as ** Crusoe landed from the 
wreck,” and “Quixote fel! off Rosinaote," where the 
components’ may be subjected ta « one for one sub 
stitution, We have suggested above that the problem 
‘ hogical form requires forther attention which it is not 
likely to receive on current logical assumpiions. is 
fatal 10 regard it a5 an ultimate notion, for what is 
involved in interpreting 3 complex symbol is that the 
contexts of the component symbols should, together 
‘with the whole symbol, form x context of higher type 
All discursive symbulization involves this weaving 
together of contexts into higher contexts, at inter- 
pretation of such complex aymbuls is of the same nature 
‘as that of simple symbols, with the difference only that 
the members of these higher onntexts are themsclvex 
contexts, The same mechanisms of abstraction, meta- 
phor, ete. occur, and the same levels at which failure 
4s possible repeat themselves. Thus many people arc 
able to understand such # symbol ax “The fire is her,” 
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‘The study of the form or structure of complex refer 
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encea together with the form or structure of their 
symbols is fandamental both for Logic and for what 
i usally called grammar, whieh may be regarded 
asthe Natural History of symbol systema, This 
science bas, for obvious reasons, oconpled the atten 

jon of educationists and students of language, to the 
detriment of more fde-reaching inquiries. As norma- 
tive, grammar tends to confine itseif to 2 verbal analysis 
of How the King Talks, and, though sometimes 
Auggestive, applies no real critica) apparatus. In par- 
tdeslar it 1s not realized that a Usage is only Good for 
1 given universe of discourse, and the ordering of these 

iecent classes of oocasions on which words may be 
used has never been seriously approached. 

‘A science which can justify itself as a discipline 
imparting insight into the nature of the language 
medium has at present na such status either with 
instructors or instructed. The appointment, fashion 
able in philological circles, of Standing Joint Com- 

ittees, 10 deat with the prelieninaries of the science, 
is an indication that it is still in che state which ied 
‘Smart to exclaim in 1831, "“God help the poor children 
who are set to eam the definitions in elementary 
grammer.” But indeed the waditional problems of 
[Bramanar, the establishment of usage, the analysis of 
sentences, the classification of the parts of speech, are 
‘ecandary problems of minor imporance. They are 
‘not open to investigation until the primary problem 
of the nature of the language medium to which Syro- 
bolinen addresses itself hax been explored. if this 
fundamental investigation can be carried 2 very little 
farther it is probable that these later problems upon 
which grammarians have lavished te treaseres. of 
hutman industry and acumen, will be seen in some 
cases to be purely artificial, in others to be concerned 
‘with points of detail? 

‘The wider educations} problems which concer the 
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acquisition of language in infancy have frequently 
received attention, and much useful material bas been 
amassed by Sully, Meumaan, O’Shes, and Piaget ; 
Dat paychologiots scl make assumptions which pre- 
vent any advantage sccruing from the investigation. 
"The Infant degias by imitating spoken words without 
uoderstaadiog Uiem and then understands thes,” says 
Munsterberg- Fortunate infant to reach the tecond 
stage? But waluckily the ingeouous litle ‘one does 
nothing of the kind. Far more accurate is Rousseau's 
view in his Thoughts on Edncavion—" Inattention on 
‘our part to the real way in which words are understood 
by children appears to me the cause of their Brst efrors 
land these, even when removed, have a great influence 
fon their turn of mind the recuinder of their lives: 
The whole question of the acquisition and use of 
language requires fresh foundation, and mum be 
treated coocretely with a view 10 the free development 
of the interpretative faculties. 

‘As an example of the kind of procedure which i 
desirable, we may instance the ordering of the levels 
at which, as we saw in Chapter 1V. (p- 86), ‘chair, 

wood," fies,’ and s0 forth become correct symbols 
“ot what we are perched upon. It was there pointed 
out ia what way the set of confasions known as meia- 
‘hyaics has arisen through tack of this true grammatical 
approach, the critical aerating of syebolic procedure. tn 
‘tbe same manner our analyses of Beauty and Meaning 
are typical instances of what grammar might long ago 
have achieved had grammarians only possessed a better 
inaight into the necessities of intelligent intercourse, 
and a livelier sense of the practical iengortance of their 
acience, Prececupied ax is maroral by the intricate 
sdetails of 8 vast subject-enatir, and master of an im 
Posing technique sad an elaborsie scmi-philosophic 
somenciature, the grasemation hes unwittingly come 
to stand somewhat fixedly io the way of those who 
‘wish to approach the questions—How are words used ? 
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13, How should they be used? The grammarian also 
is studying questions somewhat similar at frst sight, 
namely—Which words are used when? and, Which 
‘should be used when? He resents the suguestion thet 
hin work may be of soll iesportance chrough bis having, 
mistaken his question. In short, a sormative examina 
tion of words cannot be begun without a normative 
‘txaminstion of thinking, and no important question 
of verbal usage can be considered without raising 
questions as to the rank o¢ level and the truth oe falsity 
of the actual references which may employ it. Symbols 
cannot be stodied apart fom the references which they 
symbolize and, this being admitted, there iso point 
‘AL which our examination of these references may sop 
vith safety, short of the fullest paasibie investigation. 
Returning now to compleaities in references and in 
their symbols, the attempt to trace correspondence leads 
ty the adoption of two distinct sets of considerations as 
guiding principles. With one of these, with the study 
of reference, we have here been throughout concerned. 
‘Syobolic form varies with variation of reference. But 
there are other causes for its variation upon which we 
bhavessid something above (pp.t48-). Besides symbolis- 
1 reference, oue words also are signs of emotions, 
tudes, moods, the temper, interes or set of the 
ich the references occur. They are signs ie this 
fashion because they are grouped with these ntthudes 
and interests in cectaia looser and tighter contexts, 
Thus, in speaking a sentence we are giving rise to, a5 
in hearing it we are canfrosted ty, at least two sign: 
situations. One is interpreted from symbols to refet~ 






















‘verbal signs to the sttitede, mood, interest, purpose, 
desire, and so forth of the speaker, and thence io the 
sicumtion, cirvamstances and conditions ia which the 
‘utterance ia made. 

‘Tha Grit of these is « symbol sicuation as this has 
tbeen described above, the second is merely a verbal 
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sige-sitaation tike the sige-tituations levotved io tl 
‘ordiaary perception, weather prediction, tc. Confealan 
Decwete the two must be avoided, though they are 
ches hard to distinguish. Thus we may interpret 
from a symbol to 2 relercoce and then taka this refer 
‘ence asa sign of an asitude in the spesker, either the 





interpret directly from his ubternoce as « verbal sign. 

‘The ordering of verbal sign-situmions is 2 large 
subject in which various branches may be distinguished. 
‘The following seem, together with strict symbolizw 
tion, which 








() There are the sicuations which decive {con 
attitudes, such as amity o hostility, of the speaker 10 
audience. In writen language many of the most 
‘obvious signs for these articudea™ are necesabrily last, 
Manner and tone of voice have to be cepiaced by the 
various devices, conventional formule, exaggerations, 
wnder-ntatements, gores of speech, underlining, and 
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ucsformations cen be brought io, For instance 
telescoped or highly summarized phraseology is often 
‘ered, even where of referential grounda it ia unsuitable, 
as a mark of courtesy oF respect to the hearet, oF 
‘avoid the appearance of pedantry or condescension 
‘which aa expended statement might produce. A.speaker 
‘will naturally address a large audience ie tereus different 
‘from those which be employs ia familiar conversation ; 
his stsitede bas changed. 

toa fashion our attitede to our referent 
to part determines the symbols we use. Here again 
complicated cases occur ia which it may be uncertain 
‘whether our attitude is itself stated, or merely indicated 
through verbal signs. A2stheticjudgmentsin particular 
present this dificulty, and ofea the speaker bimself 
‘would de uaable to decide which was taking place. 
Emphasis, redundance, and all forms of reinforcement 
‘an be, and are commonly, used for these reasons, 
though equally they are used for the make of their 
effects upon hearers (iv); or as railying-points, rests or 
supports in case of didicuty of reference (v). 

(lv) The structure of out symbols is often determined 
‘by our fateation, tbe effects which we eodeavour to 
promote by our utterance. if we desire a hearer to 
commit suicide we may, on occasion, mabe the same 
remarks to him whether our reason for desiring such 
action is benevolent interest in his career or a dislike of 
hia personal characteristics. Thus the symbol modifict- 
tion due to the effect intended must ot be confused 
ith that due te tbe attitude assumed towards an inter+ 
Jecutor, although often, of courve, they will coincide, 

(+) Besides their truth, or falsity, references have & 
character which mey be called, from te accompanying 
feelings, Ease o¢ Difficulty. Two references to the 
same referent may be irue but dier widely in this ease, 
1 fact which may be reflected ia their symbols. ‘The 
two aymbois, ‘“I seem w remember ascending Mount 
Everest,” and ** 1 went up Everest.” may, on occasion, 
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stand for no difference in reference and thes owe their 
inglallecity solely 10 degrees of difficulty in recalllag 
this uncommon experience. On the other band this 
may, of course, be a real symbolic difference which does 
‘not merely indies difference of dificalty but siate it 
‘This ease oF difficulty should not be confused with 
certainty o¢ doubt, or degree of belief or disbeliet, whi 
come moat naturally under the heading (j 

tothe referent. Each of these non-symbotic function 
may employ words either in « symbolic capacity, w 
‘ataain the required end through the references produced 
the listener, or in x non-symbolic capacity when the 












Af the reader will experiment with 
sentence he will find that the divergence 
from a purely symbolic notation governed solely by 
the nature of the reference which it syrobolizes, vill be 
due to disturbing factors from one or more of the above 
four groups. Further, whst appears to be the same 
dilereace will somerimes be due t0 one (actor, at other 
times to another, In other words, de plasticity of 
‘material under syeibolic conditions is Jess than 

the plasticity of buman attitudes, ends and endeavours, 
‘hey of the affective-volitional system; and theretore tbe 
same modiBcations in language are required for quite 
diferent reasoas 
cause. Hence 1 
sentence in the paragraph, the paragraph in the chapter, 
fand the chapter in the volume, if our interpretations 
-ate 00t to be misleading, and our snaiysis arbitrary. 

[tia somewhat serprising that grammarians should 
have paid so little ateation to the plurality of fuecuoos 
which language has to perform. We have discussed 
above (p. 132} the half-hearted fashion in which from 
‘ime to tine chy have adeitted an affective side to their 
problems But even this recognition is recely made 
Prominent. The five functions bere enumerated— 

‘@) Spmbolization of reference; 


















i) The expression of attitude to referent: 
)) The promotion of eBects intended ; 
(+) Support of reference 
‘appear eo be exhaustive. 
itis, of course, noe dificult to mention other (actors 
which modify the form oc structure of symbols. A 
hiceup, for instance, may do this, or laryngitia or 
brachydactyly ; $0 will the distance of the audience, 
and move seriously the character of the occasion ; or it 
the speaker Is excited of icritated for some extraneous 
reason, his diction raay show traces of this affect. The 
whole past linguistic history both of the individual and 
of the race to which he belongs obviously exercise 
enormous influence: the Scot does not naturally tale 
Yiddish. But al dhese iaflsences upon linguistic form, 
though the last is of paramouat imporsance to tbe 
‘comparative linguist, are not langsage functions ine 
sense bere considered.' The state of the diaphrages, 
‘of the throat, or of the fingers, the ncoustics of a church 
of a parade ground are na concern of the Theory of 
language; and although Comparative Philology bas 
‘often been cegarded as in itwelf comprising the whole 
Field of the science, i ts clear that this study belongs, 
essentially to history. In saying this we do not 
inimize the imerest and importance of the data which 
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it provides, The functions we are examining are those 
sacessarily operative in all communication, the ways in 
which the work of speech is performed, the essential 
‘uses which speech serves. 

is exhaustive oF not, it in at any 
rate certaie these functions cannot be reduced in 
aumber without great loss of clarity and the omission 
‘of considerations in many cases vital to the underatands 
ing of the derait of language behaviour. 

I traadstion, for example, Ue lack of wich an 
apalysis of the ways in which words are used has bed to 
auch confusion. Paced by the unsccouetable failure 
‘of apparently accurate renderings, lingvists have been 
too ready to accept the dicta of philosophers on this 
point as well as theie vague vocabulary. Thus, accord- 
‘ng to Sapir, all che efects of the literary artist have 
been calculated, or intuitively felt, with reference to the 
formal * genius of bia own language: they cannot be 
‘arried over without loss or modification. Croce 
Aterelore perfectly right ia saying that a work of literary 
aunt can sever be translated. Nevertheless, literature 
‘does get iaelf translated, sometimes with astonishing 
adequacy."" So a problem appears to arise, and axa 
solution i¢ in suggested that “in literature there are 
intertwined two distinct kinds or levels of art—a gener 
alaod, coa-tinguistic art, which can be transferred 
without loss into an alien tinguistic medium, and & 
speciGcally linguistic art that is not transferable. | 
believe the distinction is entirely valid, though we 
never get the Gwo fevels pure in practice. Literature 
mores in language as 2 medium, but that medium 
comprises two layers, the latent content of language— 
cour intuitive cecord of experience—and the particular 
conformation of a given language—ihe specific how of 
‘our record of experience. Literature that draws its 
sumenance msinly—never entizely—fom the lover 
level, aay & play of Shakespeare's, in translatable 

1 Op mt, Lamgwege 83793 
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‘without too grant « toss of character. If it moves in 
the upper rather then ia the tower level—a fair example 
ina tyric of Swinburne's—it is as good a3 untranslat- 
Able,” And 0 illusteate this distinction, licarture is 
compared with science ; a scientific truth is atid to be 
spersonal, ‘in its essence untincrured by the Jinguisic 
medium in which it finds expression... . Neverthe- 
less it moat have some expression, and that expression 
‘mutt needs be a linguistic one, Indeed, the apprebes 
sion of the scientific truth i itself a linguistic process, 
for thoughe is nothing but Language denuded of its 
outward: gacb.” Literature, on the other hand, is 
"personal acd concrete ‘The aniat’s intuition, to 
use Croce’s term, is immediately fashioned out of a 
human experience... Certain artists 
moves largely in the nor-linguistic (beter, 
the generalized linguistic ayer), even find a certa 
ificulty in getting: themselves expressed.” Whitman 
1d others are supposed 10 be, as it were, * stiving for 
A generated art language, © Tverary algebra. « « « 
‘Their art expression is frequently strained, it sounds 
AL times lite a Translation from an unknown origi 
‘which indeed in precisely what itis.” 

{ewe attempt 10 deal with the difficulies of trans 
lation ia terms of the ‘formal genius’ and ‘latent 
content’ of the linguistic medium, and of the ‘non- 

layer’ in which ‘intuition * roves, mysteries 
are inevitable. But a recognition of the richness of 
the means at the disposal of poetry, with which we 
shalt shortly be concerace, allows us to dispense with 
the doubtiul assistance of the Nespolitan dialectic. 
Transiation, io fact, may succeed or fil for several 
quite inteligible reasons. Any purely symbolic use of 
words can be reproduced if in the two vocabularies 
similar symbolic distinctions have been developed. 
‘Otherwise periphrases or new symbols will be required, 
and the degree of possible covresposdence is a matter 
which cao be simply investigated. On the other band, 
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the more the emotive functions are involved the teas 
‘engy will be the tsk of blending several of chase in two 
vocabularies. And further, the greater the use made 
the original of the direct effects of words through 
then, vowel-quality, ete the more difficult will it be 
‘to secure similar eSects in the ancse way in a differeat 
sound-medium. Thus some equivalent method has to 
‘be introduced, and this tends to distur the other 
functions 30 that what is calfed the ‘success of » trans 

ation #8 often due chieBy to its own intrinsic merits. 
With v0 understanding both of the functiuns of 
fanguage aod of its technical cesources the criticism of 
translations provides » panicularly fascinating and 
insteuctive method of language sud. 

‘The view that speech om wlmest all accasions presents 
8 aiultiple, not a singe, sign-situation throws a fresh 
light upon many prublems of tradisinnal grammar. [1 
particular the treatment of seatence formation and 4) 
{a will have to be underiaken afcesh. From this point 
of view we may fute as lypical a philologist! content 
‘with merely © dual language fonction in his definitions 
of the word and the seatence. 

A word ix am eticaiate sound symbol in ite aspect of 
denoting something which is spoten abont 

‘A sentence 15 a0 articlate sound sued tu us sapect 
Of embodying some velitunal attitude of the speaker to the 
stoner. 

[Dr Gardiver’s ‘volitional attitude’ would appear to 
be incloded in No. 1V of ovr list of functions, It will 
bbe generally agreed that no wse of speech can be td: 
tmirted to be an atiempt At comeanication Unless this 
function is concerned. 

‘The utility to grammarians of the terms so defined 
is not obvious. What is of importance is the ever 
Geneity which the author rightly insite upon between 
the two functions of sperch mentioned. The other 
tel aah Tal "AAT, Rake Agee PY 
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fuoctions which need to be considered in any compre- 
bheagive analysis of Language sre not les heterogeneous. 

‘The charge iz sometimes brought agaiast weiters on 
payehology that they have wegiected the side of the 
listener. {t ig certainly true that preoccupation with 
"expression "as the chief fusction of language' bas been 
distsvous. But this is not so much because of the 
neglect of the listener thereby induced as because of the 
curiously earcdtic effec of the word ‘expression’ itself. 
‘There are certain terms in scienti6e discussion which 
seem so make any advance impossible. They stupefy 
land bewildes, yet in a way satisfy, the inquiring wind, 
td though the despair of thase who like to know what 
they have said, are the delight of all whose main 
concern with words is the avoidance of trouble. ‘Ex: 
pression’ ia such an one, ‘embody "is another, and we 
have just been coocerned with ‘meaning’ in detail, 
‘What ia wanted is « searching inquiry into the processes 
concealed by such terms, and 83 our analysia shows the 
introduction ofthe listener does litle to throw tight upon 
the matter, Moreover, paychologists and others, when 
they hare been concerned with the fact thar Speech dows 
inaply a listener, bave not failed to insist upon the poiot. 
‘Thas Ditirich, the holder of one of the few recognized 
Chairs of the subject, wrote ip 900: "For linguistic 
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his awa definition the wards, *in so Caras understanding 
‘ould be attempted by at least eae other individeal.”* 
‘What euch additional words contribute to a science 
may be doubted ; but it is certain that von Humboldt 
‘went too far in this direction when be said:" "Maw 
only understands himself when he bas experimentally 
tested the inteltigibility of his words on others.” 
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‘Seelathal'a insistence om the part played by the listener 
in the origin and development of language ix also well 
inown ;? and de Saussure in his stodard treatment of 
speech functions which, as we saw in our frst chapter, 
‘eas otherwise unsatishactory, goes #0 far as to dw 
pictures of the listener attending to the apeaker a 
completing the ‘Language cirevit."* A similar circuit 
for volitional signs is diagrammatically completnd ty 
‘Martinak through the fulfiiment of the wish by the 
Baldwin devotes over seventy pages of 
the second volume of his Thaegit and Things to anguage 
1 affected by its functions in intercourse, 
























But the most important practical recognition of the 





fact that language has many functions is to be found in 
Brunot’s massive onalaught on current grammatical 
procedure.’ Already, in 1903, the dows of French 
scholacthip hed convinced himself of che necessity of 
abandoning the so-called ‘parts of speech.’ either as « 
method of approach or in actual teaching ; and in 190, 
‘as Professor ai the Sorbonre, he recorded this conviction 
i) clarity and vigour. Por ftteen years, in ten 
revisions, he worked over the debated ground: * After 
‘each revision I returned to the same conclusion—that 
‘0 tinkering with the old scheme, no re-geoupiog of the 
Gets of language would be satisisctory #0 Jong as the 
‘lassifcation by partsof speech was retained. We mutt 
make up our minds to devise methods of language 
study no longer drawn up oa the basis of signs but on 
he basis of ideas.” Uniike the majority of linguists, 
Professor Brudot ia fully aware that a purely paycho- 
Jogi analas of the speech ation le behind i 
Eh tetct ump. 2 on 
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{functional approsch to language, and itis imeresting to 
find that his exhaustive account of French idiom is ia 

accordance with the Svefold division proposed abore. 
‘We may sow state the connection of reference to 
symbol, subject to these dinarbiog factors, more 
seeurately. The reference of & symbol we tee nom, 
is only one of & number of worms which are relevant 
the dominant 





which we investigate, the less important does it appext 
to be. None the lets, since, for all our finer dealiogs 
‘with things not immediately presenti, not in very 
close nad simple contexts with our present experience— 
‘inca for all aur more complicated or refined references 
‘we need supports and distinguishing marks, this stricly 
symbolic function of words eanily’ becomes more im- 
portant chan any other. It is thus natural in an account 
of the functions of words in ordinary usage to begin 
‘with strict symbolization. 

tin the eormal case not one, but a variety of symbol 
formas is possible so far as the reference which they have 
to accompany is coscerned. The reference covld be 
accompanied fet us say by A. or by B, or by C, oF by 
Di these being symbols of different forms or structore. 
‘Any one of these is a possible member of the context 
upon which the reference depeads, in the sense that its 
inclusioe would not alter the reference. It is this range 
of possible forms which enables the symbol to perform 
So many different services, to be a sign in so many 
distinet though castemporary situations. 

‘Suppose sow the speaker, in addition to referring, 
assumes sowe anicade towerds his sudieace, let ws 587 
amity. Thea among thear symbolic forms A, B, C, D, 
there may be One, sey D, which ix more suitable to the 
special shade of this attitude than the otbers, ia the 
sense that i is « ponsible member of the context of the 
‘utitude, ose of that group of symbols whove wtterance 
‘Would nox alter the attitude. If this were all that were 
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ievolved D would be uttered, since any other suitable 
remark would pretumably involve some change in the 
reference. 


‘Suppose further that the speaker feels, let ws say, 
disgust, cowards hia referent. This will lead in similar 
fashion to further modification of the aymbol. So again 
Will the speaker's hopes, desires and intentions with 
regard to the effects of bis cemarks, Often the same 
modifications will satisfy both these cooditions, but 
sometiones, when for instance the speaker's own atti- 
(ode and that which he wiahes to promote are for any 
reason discrepant, the natural wordhettitude contexts 
‘must lapse, and judicious symbolization becomes for 
some people more dificult. tn « similar fashion the 
“speaker's own clearness or vagueness in reference has 
‘often to be disguised oF to mubmit to compromise. His 
‘caruiaty oF uocanaiaty, his doubt or degree of belief 
may as we have above remarked, be Dest ranked with 
(General attitudes to referents. 

Most writing or speech dhen which is of the mixed 
lor rhetoric ind as opposed 10 the pure, of scientific, 
or arictly symbolic, use of words, will tke iss form as 
the result of compromise. Only occasionally will « 
symbolization be available which, without Tosa of its 
symbolic accarar, i6 alee suitable {wo the author's atti- 
fue to his public), appropriate (80 his ceterent), jadtiomas 
likely to produce the desired effects) and personal findi- 
ative of the stability or instability of his ceferencen) 

















aymbols able 1o do s0 much. As a consequence in most 
peach some of these Functions ace sacrificed, In * good 
momiag’ and ‘good-bye’ the relarential function lapses, 
iz these verbal signs are sot aymbols, it is enough 





if they are suitable, Exclamations and cathe similarly 
are not syeubols ; they ave only to satisfy the condition 
‘of appropriateness, one of the easiest of conditions at 
the low-level of subtlety to which these emotional signs 
ure developed. Tha only contents required hers would 
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sem to be of the simplest order possible in psychology, 





but may, indeed often must, avoid both suitability and 
‘appropriateness in the senses used above, as for instance 
in esany military orders. Threats on the other hasd 
‘ean easly disgrace with eelerence, 
‘and may be governed only by the purpose intended. 
Questions and requests are similar to commands in the 
respects above mentioned and differ from them merely 

the means through which the eBlcts desired are 
sought, 

‘These instances of the dropping of one or more of 
the language functions lead ws aaturally 10 the most 
remarkable and most discussed case of such 
the distinction, namely, betweeo the prose and the 
poetic uses of language. fn these termes the distinction 
is not happily symbolized, poetry being best defined 
for the most general and most important purposes by 
relation to the state or states of enind produced by the 
* poem” in suitable readers and without any relation to 
the precise verbal means. Instead therefore of as 






















antithesis of prose and poetry we may substitute that 
of symi 1d emotive uses of language. In strict 
symbolic language the emotional effects of the words 


whether direct or indicect are ieelevant to their employ- 
ment, language on the other hand all 
the means by which attitudes, moods, desires, feelings, 
‘emotions can be verbally incited ia an audience are 
concerned, We have already discussed at some length 
(. 159) the importance of distinguishing between these 
(wo uses of language, and we may here add & few 
farther consiéerations dealing with the means by which 
‘evocative languages secure thelr effects. 

‘These ancessory effects of words have often been 
described by men of letters, without much having been 
done towards their detailed study. Lafoedio Hear, for 
inswnce, writes that for him “words have colour, form 
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character, They have faces, ports, manners, gesticu- 
lations: they have moods, humours, ecventricites : they 
Ihave tots, tones, personalicies. 1 write for beloved 
friends who can see colour in words, can smell the 
perfame of syllables in blossom, can tbe shocked with 
the fine elfish eccentricity of words. And in the 
eternal order of things, words will eventually have thei 
rights recognized by the people." 

‘Words or arrangements of wards evake attitudes both 
ivectly a8 sounds, and less directly in several dilferent 
ways through what are called loosely ‘associations 
The effects of the words due direetly (i... physiotoy 
ally) to their sound qualities are probahly slight and 
‘only become important through such cumulative and 
hypnotic effeets as are produced through rhythm and 
rhyme. More Important are the immediate emotivnal 
accompaniments due to past experience of them in their 
typical connections, To get these, there ix no nerd (or 
the connections themselves 60 be recalled. Thirdly 
there are the effects ordinarily alluded t0 a> the erations 
‘due to associations, which arise through the recall of 
whole situations. So far we have confined nur attention 
to verbal languages, but the same distinction and the 
same diversity of function arise with non-verbal 
languages. When we look at » picture, ax when we 
‘ead # poem, we cam take up one or both of two attitudes. 
We can sabmic to it as 2 stimelus, letting its culour- 
qualities and forw-qualities work upon us emotionally. 
Or with a diferent attitude we can interpret its forms 
and colours (its words). The first of these attitudes 
‘not an indispensable preliminary to the secoed. 
To suppose so would be to eiisuake the distinction. 
Mr Clive Bell has performed © useful service in poi 
ing out that many people are accustomed 10 pam, 
he case of pictures, to the second of these atticudes, 
omitting the first entiraly. Such omission, of course, 
deprives the pictare of itn chief part. Professor Saints. 
‘bury bas performed « similar service for hasty readers. 
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But although the frst of these attitudes, sobmission 
to the work of art ax a stimulus, is in need of encourage 
ment, the second aititude, that of interpretation, is 
equally necessary. At this polat both critics become 
over sealous for an aspect of the truth. After allowing 
‘pare forms to afect us, we must, in most cases, go 08 
to Interpret if we are to allow the picture or poem to 
produce its full result. In so doing, there are two 
angers which good sense will avoid. One is the 
danger of personal associations, concerning which 
nothing need de said. The other is the danger af con 
fusing the evocation of an attitude towards a situation 
ith the scientific description of it. The diference 
between these very different uses of language is most 
Clearly apparent in the case of words. But all chat we 
have said will apply equally to the contrast betwee 
artand photography. Ir is the difference between the 
presentation of an object which makes use of the direct 
emotional disturbances produced by certain arrange: 
‘ments, (0 reinstate the whole situation of seeing, oF 
nearing, the object, together with the emotions felt 
towards it, and on the other hand, x presentation which 
is purely sciemiif, i. symbolic. The atitude evoked 
need not necessarily be directed towards the objects 
stated as roeans of evoking it, but is often a more 
general adjustment. It will make these distiactions 
tore plain if we consider them in the closely analogous 
Feld of painting, where emotions do not enter in dierent 
ways but oaly with an increased difference and dis- 
tinction between them in accordance with the ways by 
ater. Exactly as we may distinguish the 

| effeces of sound qualities and stresses, 
dinguish the similar dire effects of cofout 
land forms. Just as, for instance, vowel and consonantal 
quality may conftict with rhythm, so colour may conflict 
with form: that is, they may evoke incongruous 
‘emotions. Similarly, it is admitted that colours acquire 
emotional effects through experience, emotional effects 
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which are not the emotional eSccts of their associations. 
‘An Eskimo and a Moor, for instance, are differ. 
cently afected by English colouring, because difirent 
seloctions of it are familiar, quite apart from association. 
Emotional effects are naturally disregarded in the 
scientific use of language; it is evident thet by iactud- 
ing thee language may be made w serve « double 
Tanction. If we wish, for instance, to describe bow, 
when we are impatient, a clock seems t0 go slow! 
bes — 
the expansion of our sense of duration, using symbols 
for the elements of the situation, and disregarding the 
‘emotional evocations of these symbols, or we may USE 
symbols for a selection of these elements only, and 0 
dispore them that they reinscate in the listener the ap- 
propriate emotions. We find in practice that these ro 
methods of using language conflict in most cases, 
though not in all: Professor Mackenzie has urged that 
when Shelley wrote 
Hail bo te ibe spit 
Bird thou never wer 
fe "did not really mean to deny that the lark belongs 
to the class Aves”; and conversely a sutement ade- 
quate symbolically may have little emotional effect. 
Exceptions occur, but this conflict is so general that the 
‘usual antithesis between analysis and intuition, between 
scieoce and srt, between prose and poetry, art justiGed. 
‘They are due simply to the fact that an arrangement of 
symbols which will reinstate a situation by evoking 
‘emotions similar to those originally involved will, as 
ings happen, very rarely be an adequate symibot for it 
























‘MM. Eergson and the analysts are therefore both in the 
right, each maintaining the imporwnce of one of the 
two functions of language. They are in the wrong 
‘only in not seeing clearty that language mast have these 





‘The complexities and ambiguities in the use of 
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language for purposes of evocation are adminedly ant 
Jean than those from which sckentiic tanguage suffers. 
But when two people differ in what they are ia oninasy 
wage perfectly correec in ealting ‘their interpretations” 
of & poem or a picture, the procedure to be adopted in 
‘quite other than that advisable should they difler i@ 
their intarpeecations of a physicat's remarks. Noae the 
leas, there is, in the two cases, an uodertying similarity 
due to the fact that both are sign-situations though only 
‘the second is syrbolic in the eurict sense of the term. 

The diflrence hetweea the two uses may be more 
exacily characterised as follows: te aymbalic speech 
the exzential considerations aze the correctness of the 
symbolization and the truth of the references. In 
‘evocative speech the essential consideration is the 
character ofthe attivude aroused. Syrabolic statements 
muy indeed be used as a cans of evoking attitudes, 
‘hut when this use is occurring it will be noticed that the 
(ruth oF falsity of the statements is of 90 consequence 
provided that they are accepted by the hearer, 

‘The means by which words may evoke feelings and 
auikudes are many and offer an alluring Geld of study 
to the literary peycbologist. As sounds, and ayvin as 
movements of articulation, and also through many 
ubtle networks of association, the conterts of their 
‘sccuerances ia the past, they can play very directly upon 
the organizad impulses of the affecive-volitioaal systems, 
Blut above all these ie importance, heightening and 
‘controlling and waiting these subordinate influences, are 
the rhythmic and metrical effects of woed arcangementa, 
Uf, as may reasoaably be supposed, ehythms and expeci- 
Ally metres have to a small degree an hypnotic efact, 
‘the very maried difference in evocative power betwoes 
‘words so arranged and words without recurrent system 
4 readily accounted for. Some degees of hypecesthesia 
‘would be a convenient assumption 10 explain further 
the grauer seasitivesces to vowel nd consonsatal 
‘characters which accompanies metrical reading, and the 
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the oncalting of the ecitical faculties, the suppression of 
the questioning—'Is this 30 as 2 matter of fact? 
auttade, all these are chasactzrntica of metrical experi> 
ences and ft ia well with a bypnosis assumption. When 
we add to these effects of metre, its powers of indirect 
the words ‘swingiog', ‘rolling’, 
+ ‘broken’, applied. to rhythms 
indicate) its pomers of directly controlling emotions (as 
the words *luling’, ‘stirring’, ‘solemn’, ‘gay indicate) 
‘and its powers of wai6cation (ax at a low level its use as 
‘Amere mnemonic shows), we shall not be surprised to 
find it so extensively present in the evocative use of 
speech, : 
‘The indirect means of arousal which are possible 
through words eeed wot be dwelt upon here at Yength. 
‘Through statement ; chrough the excitement of imagery 
(cttw efecied at low levels of refinement by the w3e of 
metaphor); through metaphor itself—vsed nat, as in 
strict symboliting, 10 bring ovt or sireae & structural 
‘featore in a reference, but rather to provide, often under 
cover of w pretence of this elucidation, new sodden and 
striking collocations of references for the sake of the 
corapousd efits of contrast, conlict, harmony, iater- 
inmniouation aad equilibrium which may be #0 attained, 
‘or used more simply to erodify and adjust emotional 
toot: through atsocintion; throogh fevival; and 
through many wubtle liakings of maemic situations, 
‘words are capable of exerting profound influeoce quite 
‘epart from any assistance from the particular passions, 
faseds, desires of ciecamstances of the hearer. With 
the further aid of these there is, as has often been illus 
ated im history, no limit to their evocative range. 
‘The charactrrstic feature of these forms of evocation 
‘which occur ia the arts, where severance from such 
personal particular circumstances is necesstry for the 
wake of univerulity, is the constant esingling af direct 
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and indirect meant, The neglect or underestimation 
of the direct meads wvailable in poetry is, however, 
‘commer in those who do not use the medium, and has 
coftyn led to attempts to exclude poetry from the arts 
‘on the ground chat its appeal is indérect only, throagb 
ideas, and not sensory ia character. This contention 
is due merely to ignorance. 

Je ia unfortunately very necessary to insist upon 
the importance of te distinction between these two 
functions of speech, Confusion between them leads 
to wrangles in which Intellect and Emotion, Reason 
aod Peeling, Logic and Intsition, are set in actifcial 

porition 10 one another: though as 
‘ezived, these (wo functions need not in any 
upon one another's provinces.’ Nose the iest, anilogoss 
‘ts of recording symbols have developed for each use~ 
a Truth, Realite and Universality for symbol specch 
‘and a Truth, Reality and Universality for evocative 
jpeech. This formal paraticlism is very misleading, 
the words Troth* and Truth* are totally distinct 
‘as symbols, the first being defined in terms of reference, 
while the second is equivalent 40 sppropriate and 
ravine, and does not involve reference. It is un- 
forvunate that devotees of literature should 80 alten pans 
their whole active mental existence under the impression 
that through «heir antitheses of fntuitioa and Logic in 
this Geld they are contemplating a fundameatal istue, 

‘The chaos to which uneritical refiance upon speech 
has reduced this topic, together with 30 many others 
which rightly arouse intense interest, is. by itseif 
powerful argument for the prosecution of the inquiry 
into Symbolism. When we remember the fruitless 
questionings and bewilderment caused by the irrelev- 
ancies and the intrinsic pecoliacities of words, not only 
40 children but to all who endeavour to pass beyond the 
mere exchange of accepted and familiar ceferences, we 
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shall not be tesapted to think that the proposal seriously 
tw javestigaue language mus. be either 2 joke or a form 
of pedantry—as those do who, having never been 
troubled by thought, bave never found any diMcuiry 
in expressing it. The view chat language gives rise 
to no auch difficulties can be dispelled for all intelligent 
people either by observation or by personal experience, 
‘The opposite view that the diffcultiea are too formid- 
able 10 be overcome, though more worthy of the human 
ind, must be ejected for similar reasons. What 
language aleeady does, is the grovod for hope that 
may in time be made fully to perform its functions. 
To thia end the Theory of Signs and Education must 
‘co-operate. No formal apparatus of Canons and Rules, 
190 demands that abuses of language shall be reformed, 
II ake effect, woleas the habits which will enable 
language to be freely used are developed, Wha 
required is not only strictness of definition and rigidity, 
of expression, but also plasticity, ease and freedom in 
rapid expansion when expansion in needed. These 
ablliies can only be developed through the training 
Which at present is devoted to matters for whose 
Uoderstanding an adequate language is « prerequishe. 
‘A new Science, the Science of Symbolism, is now 
ready to emerge, aod with it will come # new educe- 
tional technique. Language is the most important 
instrument we pomsess. At present we attempt 10 
‘scquire and to impart 2 knowledge of its use by 
mimicry, by intuition, o¢ by rele of thumb, in contented 
ignorance of its nature. It is not by his own efforts 
‘that the modera child is in so many ways better equipped 
than Aristotle: for soch improvesoent wrest be the result 
‘of cooperative eadesvour. Those who are not satisBed 
by the solutions of Finguistic probiems offered in these 
pages will, 1 is to be boped, discover better, If, how- 
evar, our Claim to have provided a new orleatation ia 
4 just one, the arroaching practical results which we 
bbave discussed are already capable of stisinment. 





























SUMMARY 


AT the close of 2 long discussion involving the 
etailed examination of many separate probleas, 
elaborate examples of the application of method, 
inorical iltustations and special criticisms of vicious 
tendencies, a brief outline of the main topioe deatt with 

‘desirable ic order to give « general impreation of 
the scope and task of the Science of Spmbolism. Only 
by excluding ail allusion to many subjecus not les ioe 
portant than those bere mentioned. can we avoid the 
loss of perspective ioevieably entailed by the list of 
‘Contents 10 which the reader is referred. 














1—Thonghts, Words and Things. 


‘The influence of language upon Thought is of tbe 
‘utmost imporance. Symbolism is the study of this 
influence, which is as powerful in conoection with every 
day life us in che moat abstruse speculation. 
‘There are three factors involved when any statement 
is made, or interpreted, 
1. Mental processes. 
2 The symbol. 
3 A referent—something which is thought ‘of.’ 
‘The sacoreica! robles of Syrabolism is— 
How are thete thret Related ? 
‘The practical problem, since we must use words in 
discussion and argument, is— 

How far is oxr discussion itself distertad by 
Aabituat attitudes tewards words, and lingering 
atsumptions dat (0 theeries me longer openly held bot 
stl alloweed to guide rar prmctice ?. 

‘The chiet of these assumptions derives from the 
magical theory of the eame 45 part of the thing, the 
{heory of an iabersat connection between symbols asd 
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referents. This legacy leads in practice to the search 
for the eaeaning of words. The eredicati 

Rabitean only be achieved by a study of Si 
leading up to.» referential theory of Definiti 
the phantom problems resulting from such superstitions 
may be avoided. When these have been disposed of, 
«all subjects beoome more accessible and more interesting. 








The Power of Words, 


The magic of wards has a special place in general 
magic. Unieas we realire what bave been the natural 
tutudes towards words until recent years we shall fal 
to vaderstand much in the bebaviour of logiciana and 
others amang modern mystics, for these same aitiludes 
{tlk persist in underground and veavowed fashion. At 
‘the same time the theory of signs can throw light upon 
the origins of these magical beliefs and their persistence. 


—Sigesimations, 

Inall thinking we are intecpreting signs. 

Tn obvious cases this is readily admitted, In the 
mare compiex cases of mathematics and grammar more 
complicated forma of the same activity only are involved. 

“This is hidden from us by an uncritical use of xymbols, 
ferouring analyses of ‘meaning’ and ‘thinking which 
fave inly occupied with mirages due to ‘lioguistic 
efaction.” 

‘We aust begio thecelore with Interpretation. 

‘Ove Interpretation of any sign ia our paychor 
Jogical reaction to it, as determined by our past 
experienceiin similar situations, and by our present 
‘experience. 

10 this is stated with due care in terms af cavsal 
contexts oF correlated groups we get an account of 
judgment, beliel and interpretstion which places the 
parchology of thinking on dhe surme level as the other 
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inductive sciences, and incidentally disposes of the 
"Problem of Truth, 

‘A theory of thinking which discards mystical rela- 
tions bocween the knower and the known and treats 
koowledge as 2 causal affair open to ordinary scientifc 

vestigation, is ane which will appeal to common- 
sense inquirers. 









Sige-rituations are always linked in chains and che 
simplest ease of such a sign-chain is best studied in 
Perception. 


4 Signs in Perecption, 

The certainty of our knowledge of the external 
‘world has saffered much at the hands of philosophers 
through the lack of a theury of signs, and through 
conundrums made possible by our habit of naming 
things in haste without providing methods of identif- 
cation, 

“The paradues of really round pennies which appear 

1, nnd so forth, are due to misuses of symbols; 

principally of he symbol *datura.” 
we ‘sce’ when we look at a table ix frst 
tions of our retina These are ove initial signs. 
‘We interpret them and arrive at elds of vision, bounded 
by surfaces of tables and the like. By taking beliefs in 
Lieve as second order signs and 40 on, we can proceed 
‘with our interpretation, reaching as results tables, wood, 
Gores, cells, molecules, atoms, electrons, etc. The later 
stages of this interpretative effort are physica, Thus 
there is no study called ‘philosophy "which cen add to 
‘or correct physics, though symbolism may contribute 
to a systemaiization of the Sevets of discourse at which 
“uble" and *aystem of molecules" art the appropriate 
symbuls, 

‘The method by which confusions are to be extirpated 
in this field is required wherever philosophy has been 
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‘applied. Ht rests partly upon the theory of signs, partly 
upon the Rules of Symbelization discussed ia the next 
chapter. 

The Conons of Symbolism, 


Undectying atl communication, and equally funda- 
mental for any account of scieotifse methed, are the 
rules or conventions of symbotisen. 

‘Some of these are obvious enough when stated, but, 
‘pethiaps for this reason, have been generally neglected, 
Others have been cursorily stated by logicians, con- 
cemed hitherto with 2 narrow range of traditional 
problems. When, however, all are fuily set forth jo 
the foras implied by systematic discourse, the solutions 
cof many long-standing problems are found to be de fate 
provided. 

Examples of such problems are those of Truth, 
Reality, Universals, Abstractions. Negative Pacis, 
Vireuous Triangtes, Round-squares ane #0 forth. 

‘The rules of postulates in question which most need 
formulation are Six in number. and appear as the 
Canons of Symbetism They derive from the nature of 
rental processes, but, being required for the control 
‘of symbolization, are stated in terms of symbols and 
referents. 

‘The observance of these Canons ensures 1 clear 
prose style, though mot necessarity one intelligible 10 
men of letters. 





6 —Defriton. 


In any discussion or interpretation of symbols we 
eed & meas of identifying referents, The reply 10 
‘the quesiioa what any word or symbol refers to consists 
in the sabstitudon of a symbol or symbols which can 
bbe better understood. 

Such substiation ia Definition. It ievolves the 
welection of known seferents a9 statting-points, and 
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the identiGcation of the definiesdum by its coanection 
with these. 

‘The deSning routes, the relations most commonly 
used for this purpose, are few in number, though 
‘specialisas in abstract thought can employ others. In 
fact they may be pragmatically generalised under vight 
headings. Familiarity with these defising routes not 
only conduces to ease of deportmeat in reasoning and 
argument, but offers «menos of excape from the maze 
cof verbal crnss-classifcations which the great variety 
of possibhe view-points has produced. 


1—The Meaning of Bonsty. 


‘The application of this procedure ia practice may be 
demonstrated by taking one of the most bewildering 
subjects of discussion, namely AEstbetics. 

Beauty has been very often and very differently 
fined—and as often declared to be indefinable, If, 
however, we fook forthe characteristic defining relations, 
we find thac the definitions hitherto suggested reduce 
conveniently to sixteen. 

Bach of these then provides 4 distinct range of 
referents, and any such range may de studied by those 
whom it attracts. If in spite of the disconcerting 
ambiguity thus revealed (and all freely-used terms 
are liable to similar ambiguity) we elect to continue 
‘tw employ the term Beauty as a shoethand substicute 
far the definition we favour, me stall do 30 only on 
{grounds of ethics and expediency and at the tisk of all 
the confusions to which such behaviour most give rite. 

Tn addition to itz symbolic uses ‘ Beauty’ fas atso 
fts emotive uses. These have often bern responsible 
for the view that Deauty is indefieable, since a3 20 
emotive teem it atlows of ao satisfetory verbal sub 
atitote. Failure to distinguish between the symbolic 

nd erwotive uses is the source of reuch confusion in 
discussion and research. 
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B—The Meaning of Philesophers. 
Proceeding oa the same principles to 'Meaning’ 
itaelt, we find a widely divergent set of opinions in the 
‘writings of the best philosophers. The recent dis 
cussions in Miad and ia Braie show the helplessness 
of expert disputants ia destiog with the resultant 
ambiguities of the term. The procedure of the ablest 
and most practical group of American thinkers, the 
Critical Realists of 921, reveals the same incompet- 
ence, while the use made of the word by 50 influential 
fan authacity a8 Professor Munsterberg is equally open 
toodjection. Ie fact, a careful study of the practice 
‘of prominent writers of all schools leads to the con 
clusion chat in spite of « tacit assumption that the 
term ia sufficiently understood, oo principle governs 
its usage, rior does any technique exist whereby 
‘oafusion may be avoided. 

















The Meaning of Meaning. 

When, however, the problem is scientifically ap- 
proached, we find that no less than sixteen groups of 
definitions may be profitably distinguished in a Geld 
where the most rigid accuracy is desirable. 

In other cases ambiguity may be fatal to the par- 
ticular topic in which it oocers, but here such ambiguity 
leven renders it doubtful shat discussion itself is. For 
some view of ‘meaning’ is presupposed by every 
opinion upon anything, and an actual change of view 
‘on this point will fue a consistent thinker involve change 
in all his views 

‘The definitions of Meaning may be deal with under 
Give headings. The Gest comprises Phantoms line 
uistically generated ; the second groups and 
finguishes Occasional and erratic usages; the thin! 
‘covers Sign and Symbol situations gencrally. 

‘One interesting effect of such an exposition is that 
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ft forces us lor the time being to abandon the term 
‘raeaning” itself, and t0 subsicute ccher other terms, 
such as ‘Intention,’ ‘valve,’ ‘referent,’ ‘emotion’ for 
‘which itis being wed as « synoaym, or the expanded 

bol which, contrary to expeciatiog, emerges after 
1 Tele trouble. 

‘A careful stody of these expansions leaves lithe 
room for doube that what philosophers aad met 
Physicians have long regarded aa ap bstruse and 
Uimate notion, faling eotiely within their peculiar 
domain snd that of such descriptive psychologists as 
baad agreed to adogt « similar terminology, has beea 
the subject of detailed study and analysis by various 
special sciences for over half x crotury. Dering the 
last few years advances diology. and the physiological 
investigation of eoemory and heredity bave placed the 
‘measing' of signs in geoecal beyond doubt, and it 
in here shown that thought and language are 0 be 
teeated in the same manner. 











10.—Spmmbe! Sitwations. 


‘The first stage of the Development of Symbolisen as 
1 Science is thus complete, and it it seen to be the 
eazential prelicainery 1 ail other sciences. Together 
‘with such portions of grammar aod logic a3 it does 
‘not render superfluous it must provide both what bax 
‘been covered by the title Philosophy of Mathematics, 
and what has hitherto been regarded as Meie-physic— 
supplementing the work of the ocientist at either cod 
of bis faquiey. 

All critical laverpretation of Syaibots requires an 
understanding of the Spmbol situation, aad bere the 
‘asin distinction ta dat between the cooditica in which 
reference is made pomsible only by symbols (Wort- 
dependence) and that for which a free choice of symbols 
can be made (Wond-treedoa). The examination of 
language processes in their perfection or in their 
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degeneration must also start from chia distinction. It 
i further important to notice that words have further 
functions in addition to that of strict symbolization, 
‘The study of these evocative aspects leads naturally to 
an account af the resources of poetical language and 
‘of the means by which it muy be distinguished, from 
symbolic of scientific statement, Thus the technique 
of Symboliam is one of the essential instrements of the 
sesthetica of literature. 

Its practical iasportance witl be found in its appli- 
‘ation ta Education and to Discussion in general ; for 
when the Influence of Language upon Thought is 
understood, and the Phantoms due to linguistic mais- 
‘tonception have been removed, the way is open to 
more fruitful methods of Interpretation and to an 
‘Art of Converaation by which the communicants can 
enjoy something more thao the customary stooes and 
scorpions. 








‘Quela modiles pour les autres seieacee |” Brunot cooninues— 


Le mime verbiage se remarquera dans Vanslyee dite 
‘ grammaticle” “Voie un meadéle: It eleonont foul es gui sy 
roweeit. 


Tov, adjoins, mosculiesinglier, Sterane c (1): 

<4 provers démcastratil, i pout: le mali (1) complé- 
‘ent dirvet de enletrent: 

(PH, pronom eilatd, ayant pour anticédent of, yee pemonne 
0 angular, wajet de 4 Rommel: 

mah poar e, proaom prnonnel (77, 30e perionme de 

ogee, compli disc (0 de tonnes 

(Comrise dus examaras de £908, p. $02 
"ou de benatés! Us mot indtfes, qoi ecpendent ddiemine? 


2 2 Enaiqnement de Langue reset, 9. 
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dun sean my come to be regarded as « neceeisy of all 

enguage, und faded, of chooghe sll. Leis then satura for 

these Uleged necuisies uf eapresion te appear a6 efections of 
‘of the things epoben aboot themes. 


the probes of the correependence of werd-eybes with things, 
‘o ruind by Mr Beruand Rumel ia hs Totoducton wo Wine 
freonin's Trectane Lope Phibwopicn. Fout probiesa ss 
Fepds knguage ue there coumreaied : 

"Wn, her he robin wt acini Oca i our minds 


? 
i 
! 
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roposkional nen. 3.2. In propositions thoughts cam be to ex> 
Frese tut the ccs Fe teagan erred the 
iments of the propia sige." IF every word sist bere be 





Ceroe of coerce, becouse an was poired out in the 
Cd: ae demene of each times language aproanett 
teelope gu Ine coolmsasona ha ne eat 
recrions of eieatnm to for their aprobols iat 


ES 





for new aspects and structures which they wish 10 distinguish. 
‘The od machinery, therefore, has to be acsined and recoume it 





one nplib ta the mola bret 4 sine core 
elec onde ant thoy wtocs appear Gequcnay ote 


saan eranee ere 
Speed eared 








‘empiscal inquiry ; but the result of euch an inquiry is mot 
Goce. Such» corrmpoodence may give to scent symbol 
‘eyvters voetly iacresed weope mad accuracy, sad reader then 
‘ruenatle 10 deducrive proceanee ; but ic ean only be imposed 


yes operate ley 
Stoll wy mostiny oe mia 
ere es the wey: ain 
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Desod pas the aasumed mamare of malty, lds to 0 diferent 
Fer tha qramtution thane altinaar buss my appent to be 

pana, bot nope the las cannot hare rbew epoa the rations 


Rind of dimmeifaction ; ad w 3 exyeical merephice. 
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‘consider, a a eplcal instance of « Lnguage Fenton, 
1 be desived from 4 fandemental 
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inet pate Each of hae pats, noe ot vey ha gn 
fas own ; tnt Uae ae the uhimage eemeats f wpoxch, 
‘ee tha parts ofthe soon or ofthe verb hare wo sigeicanen era" 

In thin ststement say be foved al the uncerinty end beste 
‘ation which vince Arietoe’s dane Inve best beth gremmariam: 
‘ent logicane, Notably the doubs whether words signify * mental 
‘ceions ‘or the facts which these” represent,” and the cooforion 
berwoea the amertiva hurartar ofthe propaiion (which ia here 
wed ws squiealent 1 sentence) sd che see of Tlie and i 
Ioalie whieh may occur in connection with it. 

‘With the fir source of coofaaion we have deat ot length, but 
the second demands farther attention if it iy to be evaded. 





‘Tie coafusion han been further nggtototed by she introduction, 
of the problem of truth in a0 unsolved condition. Propusitioas 
fave been almoet oniverally regarded ws tbe only objera to 
3 ute, dria, Wak 
© Regine Piven TC. 
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‘may be sud, i» eurely that grammariene should 





‘at evan should the grach af the shove contentions be gronted, 


the meal, 








fempoctaat that the imme should be equarey faced. We would 
2p na means belie the veriow eadeevour of graumariana to 
‘product a certo crder cut of the preseat chaos, oc under- 
‘utiate the time soe exergy which go to achiew thin end, The 
division of opinion between two ofthe fast author 





for the eesnderd umge ofthe Soeutionn named. What is wrong. 
ith Grammar ie not its defective terminclogy but the lock of 
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spin nh wrk ev wen end amt em ct 
a0 ofa un sdocaton, Through language oll eur iieectoal 
‘ad euch of oar socal eisage cases © ws. Our whole oulook 
a ie, our behaviout, oar charscter, wr prefoandiy influenced 
bythe one we ae able fo make of thi, cur chef means of contact 
wich ‘A ose and inaiacere ous of lagange leads not 
‘aly to intellectoalcoofurion but 9 the sitting of ial nes or 
the acceptance of spurious formule. Words were never ore 
commen meana thin they are to-day of conccling ignorance 
tnd peruuading even ouneiven that we pemeas opinions when we 





‘many Grammars 
the hey of knowledge ? 1: haa became for thers too often merely 
1 tochnical ease of sricty limited scope, inaead ofthe ingit- 
lng oaudy ofthe sacar hy which ruth i acquired wed preserved, 
[No debe the founders of the science auficently minconceived 
the actual powers of language, but they realized its 

‘We bave examined inthe course of our svdy the means by which 
(re eay be put on oer guard guint the pitas and itusons lve 
10 words, It ubould be tbe tak of Grasumar to prepare every 
‘wer of symbol fr the dentetion of these. ‘Taining in trand- 
lation (p. 107), od above all in expansion (p. 93); i the tech 
aqua of wubstnation (p. 113) and the methods of preventing and 
sowing 1 diferent levela {p. 223); in the 
iecimination of syrebeiic from enative words snd locutions 
(p. 149); ond in the recognition of the Sve main functions of 
language {p. 224)all are arongat the indispensable prelimin- 
Aine for che right une of language ws x mess of conrmunication, 
and coaseqvently the busizew of Grammar. 
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‘ON CONTEXTS: 


For s simple cate of expectation, when both sgn and referent 

ae sensations, he esl theory of reference outed in Chapart 

Ih, po: $4 ave eapecully pp. 56 and Gamay be suted 

fallow = 

Lat be x memal proces or ocurrence. 

lise tr pred 0 etion «(eg # smd, ma 

ea 
‘haw mme characier (eg, Deg » aro wound) whic 
4a + conautve character of * Proxicity"comtexs (ual 
in thin oe) desernaive in cepect of thet other coe 
siruive character F (being + facing sensation) ed 
{devoting members of wack coments by fy fu tue» +) 
rudotode ny th 





1 ring eeneatinn nei pronimity wih 
Now if theee be anything (yf) wich fem with » 
of SF 1 Pronimiey consen detcrmanuive in teopect oft, then f 
Se eaid wo be the Refrnt f ueiterprention of inhi respect. 
1s wil be noceed thot f has by definicn the character F and ia 
in proximity wih 

1 there be somedhing having them propeniea, then ji wi 
(o be 1 te interpretation of 1 in spect of 5; bund there be 
athing with the roqired proper, thea én xed ta be u fabe 
intepevtion ix the seoe emp. 

Tn more informal language, when, a rea of eating amas 
veape, we axpect «fame senanan, our belief ie proce whick 
1 member of « peycbologcal cootext united by a rouhiple 
‘neni elation emoag whose cer scabere ae pst enatioos 
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of ecrepes and Games, therneive anitet in deal contort by the 
rektion of prosimity. If now the scrape in relsed by this relation, 
0. fare, oor belie i true ; this senuation is the referent of our 
Deli, there ia no fame to which the scrape ie wa related our 
elit i fale. We laeve acum (p. 71) who, if anything, 
may be wad to be the cferent inthis cme. 

For those who find dingrass of service in considering compli- 
‘ated mater, ihe following depiction of tbe sbave account is 008 
imisceding and throws some light upon additions! complexities 
ot there tochuded, ‘The eantral dated ine meperres peychclogical 
from emvernal coment brackets and continaous Lines indicate 

se, ad for sana, J, ec, foe corresponding 








Ockae peychological 


1 will be noticed that the sbove ecomunt deals merely with 
coments whose members sre semstions. In the dingem 
“ imuba-eccaatioa * ooeters are also incleded. Any actual 
inarnacm of interpretation wil nacarally be far more coespliatd 
‘than any secount or diagram shich can be put on peper. The 
bracket incladiag ether peycholopical conteru indicxtes one 
‘ean for this. There maaee be some seaee ia which one context 





‘usted we 3 simple dual context (imertion of penny —appesrenca 
‘of chocolate) provided thet ceria vast multiple cooicats involving 
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ABNESIDEMUS' THEORY OF SIGNS 


‘Warr we know of the views of Aenesidemun le derived chiefly 
rom beef refrencea in the writings of Sextus Empiricus ; but 
‘the fourth book of hie lost work Tagjmeian Liye: wae devoted 
te the Theory of Signe. The main ergumenm are oummariaad 
bby Sextus in 97-134 of bia Hypotheses, though iis not alwoye, 
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cen a nark of the good quality of the blood : for Beasitreroe 
‘they ate « sg ofthe passe of the blood icons the veina © the 





F - 
prces, being infincecnimally small, connot be perceived by 
cose but only apprehended by the intellect. Sextus, having 
‘borrowed thia argument from Aeacasdernus, ban developed it 
im his own fashion, and in probably himmelf responsible forthe 


redsclinstancee which be has aeaced 
Sertus, however, isnot comtené with disprovng the Epicure 
scount of sigan as acomle abject. He goes to aac the 
‘ew ofthe Ses, end w abow that they cannot be apprehended by 
tran of intelec, Rencoserme bumoell may fet have gene 
tryond the demonstntion tt (nthe worde of Phanus) "there 
sre na sgas, manifest sed brim, of whet i hecare and latent," 
tnd there ae thane whe think He peobable that Sexton hima 
tras ciuely reapoouible for the diaincion fom to the tatet 
Seeptica betwen two cance of igns—aigns“conmaenortive! 
and signe" demorstatve* Actoring,t0 tia ditincton 
"there are gna which act, at we thoold say, by the law of 
tseociton,rerunding vt that pas experience two phenoment. 
‘Were conjoined, ae woke with fre, 2 sar ith woud, «stab 
Xo the heart wich suberquent death” Ue afierward one ofthe (we 
phenomena is ternporsy abcored and pasa out af imanedite 
fomacionnes, the ether if peeemt, may serve to reel we 
tre jucfed ia caling the one which i presert spn, and the 
ther, which i temporarily abet, the thing mgifed. Wit the 
tera “ign,” at thus wedertood, tha sgn comwmemoertive oF 
sinisent, Sextus has no quarrel. By its nit predicon 
nti; we can infer fie fo saake, the wound foun the est, 
{pprosching death from the fal sta for athe case we 
Proceed upon past experience. ‘Sexton reserves his heating for 
‘other dase of signe which we may cal te sgn demenetrotive. 
‘When oat of to phenomcan amined to be the thing signed 
never ban occured iz actual experince bot beooge wholly, by 
‘es own aatere, to the rien of the unknown, tne dogmas 
evertheloe matained ther, W cerain conditions were fled, 
‘ts cristnce was indicated and Gemoastrted by the other phon 
‘ermenen, which they called the sige. Por instance, according f0 
the dogmian, the movemeata ofthe body indiowe and domer- 
Sak ie i SENT tp, 1 we: lth owe 
ee Sid hae ee UE ee 
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saree he exinmnce of the woo they are i sign. I ‘sign * 
then, in thie hts sees, the indicative ox demonstrative gn, 
‘whe existenc: Sex Gipates and wederihes to refute.” 
mach an interpretation of their views is correct it is clear 
‘that with choir sccoum of reminiscent eigns the Seeptics come 
‘x7 near to formulating a modern theory of scientific induction, 
‘while their scxpticnm sboxt demonstrrtive figns smnounts 12 4 
denial of the pomiblty of indering tothe rutacendental. Given 
1 fac, or an the Bic called i, 9 sgn, we cannot determine 
‘Prien the onto ofthe ing vgs. | That the enain terme in 
‘hich the discesion wea conducted suffered from confusiona 
which wall haunt their modern equivalent, i vot morpesing : 
there can be no signs of things to whick we cannot refer, but 
‘things can be referred to which are not 

‘When the ezcaracon of Herculaneum is accorplshed, the 
low eretne of Phiodemat on the Epicurean theory of sign and 
‘nbercnce whichis tely to become availabe, together with ether 
simoe documents relative to this remartabie controversy, maj 
‘how moe ight on the progree vehich hed been made in ‘these 
aly times towards # rational scenunt of dhe wniverie; and 40 
enable wet salse something of shat w healthy nopticiem might 
Ave achieved bad theological interes not so couetely domin- 
ated the oast Sifters bonded years, 





Ws baped by this menne to just the amserion made atthe out- 
‘4 that freah approach was necesmry. 


elaborating since 1920, as Prafemar of Philowaphy, frst at Gattin- 
(you sa later at Freiburg. In June, 1933, in 4 course of loceor 
1 London Universi, be gave an expeaizion of in eyetern 30 8 
lage English wudience, and the fllsring eeoom are eahen 
froma the explanatory Sill ia which he, oc hia oficial trane- 
lator, endenvoured to trdicate both is method and his vocabulary, 


“There has beea sude possible and is now on foot, » 





i 


 meconting wo their typical 





ge in| the Lapichs Untermchenges, and Ldeet su shee Prine 


According 10 Huse, he function of rapretioa ia only 
ecy ad immediately nap to watt vosaly decribed wt. 
‘he mcg (Bedeutung) cc re (Bin) of to opech pace 
of epoch” Only Decne the sanity amacited th + word 
ound expres (o tet werd-aund cal “expres. 
Soa" ldtn, p= 356." Beton the memg se he ha 
teat, ox what & expromes, there inn an nati ‘elton, 
we * 








Seren le yer wth coany "(om met 
‘ls Begril beaechnet wird), Homer! iusursan by the comapar- 
‘00 of tw canes. To the perception ofa white object, we can be 








of propeaiions, and withthe tbaury of Beadioy* at ell words 
abd for ident having what be calle meaning, and that ia every 





Frege's theary of Meaning ia piven in hie Semifucinft, 

Grundlagen der Arihmtih and bis srtces on “Bags und 

Gegenetand,” ad " Sinw und Hedeunaag.” A convenient came 

‘aly, which we bere follow, ia given af p. 02 of his Principle 

by Mr Rumell, who bolds that Frege's work “ abounds in subtle 
* Lapi, Doak 1, Gaga L.A. 18 (mp. $4601. 
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(age, Pet 1, of which ia devoiad to 





‘Lasing); B. The apart (Aumage- 
the ame (Sina) of the wexteeent ; C. Fe Foundeion 





1 fares reprenema the fact," Thin hindi Bing” 
vestry oh crc 7 be Deh Tk 








proportion, 
signidcast witennce, wherein the touad, which thee becomes « 
nguiatc noun, exptocen the semen of sxe of isis“ This bird 
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‘that a bt of pluie realey is present which oaa be ought of 
‘the pomeatng of property or an 2 proces, active or pani 
tht i ans hat u physical procam i aking place in wh 

‘> active objet, vi, abd att (Sing) nd on 

remoce ofthat object denoted by tin are 1 be Siinguited, 

In oher words, whet the proposition canes i "we Sying this 

ir “hin equa « bt of pope reality, butone of wairocal 

srticaation. Tei not caly in gros! w ic of pial cel, 

‘pocinly puis! proces, and quite speciBcaly = 

acviny : but thee are tere predicates which couM net 

Tn other dards, 

rea be the ane forthe ce propoctsons, * This 

cprnnd ty ha tren popes Sir 

Form the Girt what smu the fying of 

sncond the" beingatird of thi,” and in the 

1, hen, the founda 

ane, while the 
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5 Balin 


Profewor Baktwia's mode of resting the problem of Meaniog 
1s bat weed in Bia Thwght ond gt. Val. of this work 





marter of judgeent. Having determined this, we may, then 
pat vane menage ealioed rane mgt 
Ptene “Tilt! ce maya quran oe 
Sie Rating! te treks plas of Spr ol, 
the mann swale ft Rpeimenel ent, He us 
SS om eseaee neue? roe assure fess oe 
Process whereby meanings grow in the logical mede—the proceet 
Trojuonae Scoot tel pecaig Cope 
tu ne ey wy Oat every gen meanag bth pein 
as elucidation of a proposal, sad predication as a proposal for 
Sine ie ei cease uate bees pros 
NS: ts pps th teeter tag 
page prot cna pent epg vy 
Tn ky poe, wn“ pe 9 ern ein 
ead watt Sekeeea cals cue bee eee ae 
inal Sotbcioe bere lopieaion sos’ Poesia” ah 
ean ws da 2 masing wot Sd ad 
reduced bry processes of judgment thet no hypothetical o¢ 
patie are vo Ena etal aka 
= Lt which bs rolaered tack 
pec eee mle nata seen eee 
SE eo 
eee as 
stele 














beading, we dnd cwo wort of meaning: ft, thet which ia 

tec ol poten, te coe of te sad 
that which i peesupponiion of fdgmene, the con, 

Sipice at apane vad. 











dus nt nap gua pow sete, see, 
ix fact 14 dors ; but io meaning it does not. For the meaning the 
‘niverd of all mach coves of edit. If the maint ted 
{a the eshese is oe of peal mening rere bn Ia pov 

rein of menial" dynam then Joti valor at ite 
‘Stunts in strane ny nev domanda fr medinioe hich new 
‘Tels ay maka. "The abe i echae en in Ue oly 
‘woes thatthe tem can mean anything kis mtbwael page 
oe a el cate orate. 1 mien te fet 
Setecgene ll or te ai dai” “Rad then ear 








ld ar afer moning arene ua 
‘ove wpsinet mere present conteat, then the eontent of weces- 
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sty aad by coneras alan becoeney meaning ; since conscious 
‘a tay then intand or moan both ether, othe difference 
‘berwaen the emo. As T pot i i Vol. I. with the rise of 
smmaaing there arise mamingr (in the plorl). To bold « 
coateat to just i bere presence it to roabe i « meealog— 
‘dice coecloumens ip once able 1 mee "tht only aad et 
‘exyshing ee” Conmequentiy the use of "meaning" for 
‘what io had in mind (atin the phrase * I meas so and s0 
(reperscden the use of it fo that merely which ia attached 09 
‘Teor (aia it mean suck). Wham any fa the forme 
(eee) T ona chickana,” 1 do not inuend to resect * mene 
nq’ %0 what the chicken muggeem beyond the bare image. 
(On the contrary, ¥intcad the mal hd 
Ie abould be added that C. S. Pence, t whom we now nant, 

wrote very highly of Prolemor Baldwia's teminalogy. 

















6. ©. 8. Peirce 


By far the mast elaborste sad determined cre to give an 
account of signs snd ther meaning ia the of the American 
tlh Ets whe len rai ess 
tod the term 4 fe Relaiona 
‘Sas developed by Schroeder” Unfortnasly bia terminology 
‘win oo forronable that few have been wiling #0 devon tw to 
ies mmtery, and the wok wan ever conspeted. ~ Len now 
‘working derperatcly to get weit bcloe I ie hook oo Logic 
‘that shal attract some eins through hor Creay Go some Pea 
fond,” he woes to Lay Welby ia December, 29, und Uy the 
‘Gennes of Sie Chara Welby ach porwone of tbe corrempandenes 
{5 tere to throw light ou his pubbaed aruces on Signs wre here 
reproduced. 

na paper dated vy, Mey sqth (Prec, Am. dead, Arts and Sci 
Bouton), VII {1868 295), Peirce defined logic onthe doce of 
he formal conditions ofthe uth of opmbebs; 12 ofthe refer 
nce of epmbols te their objec. Later, when be ~ recmynised 
sheen nay etn” Sei he hry of 
‘worde, cot theit ctymclogy, being the hey t thir mearogt 
‘apechlly with + weed ao seared with the iles of progres m8 
schencr," he came to ree, ax he wrote i 1908, chit for hang 
time those who devoted themches i» Gacuming "the fener 
‘eberence tf tymbole to thie objects would be obliged t mate 
FRecarches int the teferenons to tei ienepetas, 30,28 el 
sa ome other chaschen of eyeball, and tot of eymbule ee 





‘alle the * meaning ofthe ign  shie, in the second place, we 
ave to tabe note of the Dywaical Interpreten’, which isthe 
actual effet which the Sign, a0 4 Siqn, ally deers, Finally, 
there is what 1 provaionally sm the Final Interpreten, which 
fers to the mann in which the Sign tends to tepesert ite 
to be related to isn Object. 1 confes thet my own conception of 
is Cie iemerpretant i net yee quite fee from maa." 

Ruterence je thea made to the "te division of signs which 
hove seemed to me to call for my opecial study. Six turn on the 
‘characers of the Iseerpretant and three oa the characters ofthe 
Object. Thus the division into loons, Lodices, and Symbols 
depende upon the different pomible ristions of « Sign to ie 
‘Dynamical Object.” Only one division i» concerned vith the 
‘ature of the Sig ite, oad wo chia be pecceade ae Foon 


A commen mode of estimating the amount of matter ia a 
‘M8. ce pried book is ts count the member of words, There 
‘wil ordineily be about twenty ‘une on page, ad, of commas, 
they couse as twenty words. In another vee of the word 
‘ward, however, hare is bat one word * the in the Engh 
language nd it is ixponsile tht thn word vhoukt lie vihly 

Pageor be head in any voice, for the reavon ther iti not 
1 Binge thing or Single event. Tt doer act exit; if nly 
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etermine things thet do exist Such a definitly significant 
FForm, [propose to teem. Type. A Single event which bappene 
‘ace sad whose identiy is United so at one happening, o = 
Shagle Object of « thing which is ln sose single place 327 
‘one inatat of time, wock un evrot being siificant only a# 
‘occurring when end where & doce, euch as this ar that word 
fom x single line of « singe page of a single copy of = book, 1 
‘will verouce to call « Tahew. An indefinine signifent charset 
sch us the moe of voice, can ucther be called a ‘Type nor a 
‘Token. T propose to eal » Sign « Tone. Tn order ut a Type 
say be used, it hat to be embodied in « Token whish shall be 
{¢sigs ofthe Type, and thereby ofthe object the Type sigs. 
1 propose to call sch « Token of « Type en Instance of the 
‘Types Thun there muy be cent Instances of the Type the * 
cope” 

‘The special imerest to Peisee of the Gatnctions thus christened 
neha roti cabin ad delying «ert of 
* Esiatenial 2 whexeby dingrame are furniabed "upon 
‘hich toexperieoen, inthe solution af he mest dificult problems 
of log.” A dingram, he note, though it wil ardioarly have 


in the conmivation of ita Object.” And inthe ware ereiology 
i could be ea thatthe Foorprint which Cruse found in the sand 
wos an Yades to im of same creatare, while an.» Symbol i 
‘aled up the ides of maz” In ube raneril bere reproduced we 
tre bot sonceraed with the special nppicationa which ig wuthoc 
nade of hia theory. but i view of his constant inairenoe an the 
Joicelratuze of hi inquiry und his dere > avoid peycholoy, 
‘sfarter trichotoory "of ganera internat may bere be mestioned. 
Logie be defined in an src in the Monit (Vol. VEL, 1895-7, 
15) 28 dealing with the problem, “to what condisons a 

‘conforms in ender that it may correspocd 10 the 














ied River. Teang ty Waby, he enue et 
Sige, the term which the‘ forthe sdy of Maing, 
‘weal! «ppesr fom i name to be that prt of Semcon: wich 
inquires ete the ean of Sign te Ieper sch, 
Tay go, ob tote wich Se ae 
on “Tattle 
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of Sn prope in 167 the name Usivenad 
eee ore tat okt eae sey 
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how i dams 0 i et ny to ake eh, 
‘exposition of that art); and in a 
‘before the publication of ta chief 
ith the camiention of Signa at sone 


i 
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ffl tteh) 
ed 
i! 





HE 
i 
if 
iii 
hy 
ti 
HE 


“Aa it ia i alt a sgn inthe ofthe natoe of wn npr. 
ance, when Ucll ic gmabiga sof secondly, i is a iii 

or evem, when T nay call 4 wie (he oyable an 
being de ir ‘elable of Sent, smal, wngular, ete); or 
Abid, ici oF the nature of » peneral type, which 1 call 4 
Irn, "Ao we we de erm * won i cae, eying that 





‘hone word. ‘The quali 08 the tier hud, has wo ide. 
He ia the rmere quality of an appearance, and i pot exactly 
the same throughout a second. Ineicad of identity it hat 
areet simiarty, and cannot differ mmc without being called 
(ate « Serene qaalnign 
‘With regard to the oxber main divisions of signs he explains 

tat "in respect to their relations to their dynamic objects, f 
vide eigns into Lcomr, Indices uo Symbol (a division [ gx 

1967). 3 define am Jeon a 2 sign which # dewrmined by ion 

‘dynamic object by vieme of ile owo ienereal nature. Such ie 

soy qualnign lie a vinon, oc the sentiment excizd by m piece of 
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monic considered an representing what the compote intended. 
Sch may be eens ie ea individu diagram ; ty 4 carve 
of thn dirbution of ecors. 1 define an fader se gn deer- 
dynamic object by virtue of Deng in areal eaion 

Proper Raum (egingn) mach sth occurence 








Alcala cane ia ansign) 1 define 2 Syedel we sign which 
determined by ite dynamic object only in the sense tha it wil be 
40 imerpreted. it thus depends exer upon « comeaton, & 
babitt ora naturd diaposson of ia iterpectat o ofthe Geld of 
itninterpretart (that of which the rarrpreta sx Bocrmition). 
ASvery symbol ie necessary» heii ; for itn inaccurate to cll 
‘replica of egnign « eymbol.” 

1s ceapect of ta semediute object « gn may cther he sign 
fel ene oo wien eo 
1 ies nigied interpreta to be either a Rhemw, 8 
Dieeat, or a Argument." Thin correspond to the old division 
‘Term, Propoation, and Argument, modified so ase be applicable 
4 signe generally. A Term in simply « clam-rame ox Proper 
‘mane. 1/60 oot regard be common own ws at camera eee 
sary art of wpeech._ Indeed, i ia only fully developed 
separite part of wpeech in the Aryss lnguapes and the Bsaque— 
jpomibly n same ether out of the way tongues. In de Senitic 
languages ite peneraly in form a verbal sur, and usualy is in 
‘eubeance too. Ax well et can make ost, such it i in most 














languages. 
7h ocd“ sign mpm nn wed 
interpectant as if it were ia.» teal relation to its object {or as being 
wifes) =h peyote were pa 
{nthe Mamit (1905, p.«72),' for hin nor the German Satz, bat 
"i ch WS ey re, eer nd 
silent or metry pee pat oy poly © 
‘isd ia ecraaion "Wise ecd ens ce yal 
pie pte os laa ts Se 
Eee Shee See 
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cent is oot an amertion, but & sign capable of being 
ered. But an sncrtion ia 2 Goes. Acrording 0 my 
(peeent view (I may ace more Fightin fuse) the act Of asser- 

‘a not pare set of iguifcasion. It ia an exhibition of 








the eat ofthe proposition. Holding chen thas Dice doet 
fox mse, [ catucly hold hut the Argument need ot be 
fetualy mibmited or urged. 1 therefor define 20 APguaen! 
Sts sige which i epee inf gid fnespretant od 
‘a Sign of tbat ierpretm, the conclusion, but an if it were 
2 Sign ofthe Iaterpretmt, ot perhaps tif were a Sign ofthe 
eae othe Univete to which i cers ia which Ove premises 
sve taken for yeaa.” 


A sign tay appeal to is dynamic imerprewnt in chee vaya — 
1. An anfument caly may be ecbeitted 10 it interpretact, 
st something the rearaableneas of which will be neko 


lege 
12, Aa argument or dicent my be urged upon the interpreta 
by an ot of iit. 
3. Angustent or dicent may be. and a rheme can oaly be, 
reacated to the interpretant for contempltion. 
~ Finally 0 it relationn to it inamediat interpeetant, { would 
Aivide igne io thaweclamen, ws fellows — 
¥ Thove wich re iterpeabe in ough oe oter sgn 
‘of the mine kind in infinite series. 
12. Those which are interpretable in actual experiences. 
3. Those which ace imerpeetable in qualiies of feelings or 





“The conctusion i thet there sre ten principal elt of ign — 
1, Qualnign ; 2, loonie Siasgna ; 3. Ionic Lepiiga 4, Ventiges 
‘of Hheeutic fndesieal Sinsgns ;§, Proper Names, oc Rhematic 
Indenical Legiizae ; 6, Rhewnatic Spmbole; 7, Dicent sins 
(ge # portrait with 1 legend) : 2. Dicent Indexical Legisigna: 
9 Propenitions, oe Dicest Spmbola; 10, Argument 

‘Thin treatment of the feruliar logical distinction between 
“Term, Proposition, aad Argument i somewhat diferent from the 
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scoant given ia the Monit (1506) ancl, where itis explained 
‘thatthe fist two member hrve wo be auch widened.” and 
‘where we arr inrodoced to Seer, Paces, snd Delomes. 

© By «Sema smd mean anything which serves for any 
porpona ax w bewias for an object of which i i in soone 
{enee,  ropremtacive x Sign. The lopial Tecra, which ins 
Clas-name inn See, Thus de tren’ The: Moray of ma? 
Jae Seme, Dy 4 Phowe L avan 1 eign which ix 

‘a prammatica! wntrnce, whether ft be Latrrogntve, lperae 
‘ve Or Aaerany.” in any cae, each a Siga i intended to barre 
tome vert of compulsive eft on the Lmerpreier of it. Ax 
the Bird member of the triplet, T exmetimes we the wocd 
‘Dalene (pronounced Seelam, rom Bays), though Arpwment 
‘would anower well coough. tia © sign which hee the Porm 
Of tending to act upon the Interpecer Unough his own scf- 

Tepreensog« proce of change in tmp or wgr, 

(if tw indace this change in Qe Yaterpret* 

A tagh be ae, 4 Theme, “and in ny wt Ks, 
hen, pen ‘An'Anpunet in repre ste Of 


‘There follows 4 diacumion of "the Percept, in the lst analy 
the immediate object of all knowledge and all thought.” 
“Tha doctrine fa nowie onaficts with Prageticinm, which 











‘Proposition, and which, if we name ital, we cll by the eornembat 
‘inlending ide of" The Truth.” 
"That aid, Je us go back and ack thie quetir 
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ic ought to do eamcly, beth are correct. Txt aot in the feast 


‘conscious ig coe ied rn ek tg my 





Teel hep eae "The 


sero Secrmme voces ein my Dre Ie 


sic 
ii Houliibald 
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H atv erst 
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fm would enable 2 peste tay whether of not the Sign wot 
_pplcable wm anything concerning which thet penan hed auficiet 


sequintance 

‘Aa regurde Meaning and Invention, he castimoes: * My 
Tnterpretan with three kinds ia supposed by me tbe some: 
‘ing cwemilly adding 0 anything that acs asa Sign. Now 
‘natural Signs and ayroproms have no uuerct: end conseqocaly 
have no Meaning, if Meaning be dcSined es the intensson of the 
acre. 1 do oot allow myself wo speak of the * purposes of the 
‘Almighty, sioce whatcrer He might desire is done, Imention 
‘wer 10 me, thoogh T may be misben, en interval of time 
Kewecn the dere and the laying of the tnx by which the 
‘esis is to be brought about, But i weema 10 ror that desire 
can only belong to's Gniee creature.” And he eure up eb 
fellows — 


‘Your idem of Seas, Maing nd Sigmon sett ne 
te have deen cbtsinad dough » prodipiou senaivenen 
tf Peceetion tae 1 cannoe fia; while my three grades 
of Inerpretut were worked out by reasoning fom ie 
‘etiniion of Sign what wort of thing ong to be noticeable 
tnd" Gew searching fr it ppearnooe. My. Immediate 
laura ghd io ott ch Sgn, re 

npr Trp cre gr nner 
My Dynamical laterprsent in that whichis experienced in 
cach s2t of Imerpretaton 20d i diferent from thet of any 
ther; aod the Final Peterpeetot in the one Teterpettve 
fault to which every Imuerpreir ix destined #0 tome, if 
the Sig ip miichenty coomiered. ‘The Immediate Inter 
rant a abort, coming i « pub he 
Dynamical Interpectant s  wingle scusl erent: ibe Fi 
Toerpeetant i tba toward which the woul tea” 
ekce's conception of an *Soterpretat" recive further 
ocideion in eer writen at the end of 1g, from which we 

Save already queued. He thre emphasizes Chat in all questions 

of fnempretrion ii indiapeuble to art with an secure snd 

‘rood analysis ofthe narure of «vig. "1 define 1 Sign a any- 

‘hing which sso determined by something ce, called 

sd determines an act pan & pera which efit § al 

Teterpretant, Gt the laters hereby rcditely determined by 

the foram. My ination of” upon operon "ia a op wo Cerber, 

Decne I deaptis of eaaking my own broader cooeption vadar~ 

stood. I romgaize sires Univemen which are ditingushed by 
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thon Modalities of being. Ove of these Usincass cater 
wher has it Being ia tell sone, exept thet wbaterr 
i tha Universe must be presse to one rascioorsen, or be 
‘capable of being ao present mS entice Bing.” The objec of 
{Qe Univers alla Ideas  Pobin, theobjocso he soon 
or cual Univer being Fact, end ofthe third Newest 
“Th Mode of Being of sige ca be own" (eps hexagon 
ciccunserbed in or ebouts cons): "senal” (with x bate 
Inet) er "necesita" (a he word * thor any ecber in the 
‘Secouay). A pombe sig be cl, ms i the Moni atte, 
1 Tom Cnagh Fam hing replacing in by Ma" 
Token; 9° neceetant tgs Type. 

















Ob. The Sign tus inca by at 

ri wibtance, the Fmomdiate Objet." 

When the Dyramoid object is * powible,” the sign wll 
‘Abutactoe (we the word Bewury), whea itis went the sin 
bbe Concrete (any oe barvanter o¢ x writes carrative Of any 
series of event); snd chndiy, “foe x sign whose Dynamoid 
‘Object a & Neoesetam, {have at prenot mo beter deuetion 
‘an a Collector’ whic ie wok quis so bid asin at sounds 
to be une ona wees the mutter; but fer pemoa like 1, who 
Laka in quite & diferent eytem of syrabola to words, i is amt= 
rand and often pusaling 1 taasate one's thought into woeds t 
ifthe Frumedine Object a Pole * (that iif the Dyzaraid 
‘Object i indicated, alweya rore or Sot vagus, by mean of te 
‘Quis, ex) U call the Sign a Deseripte ; i Che Emmedit is 
‘an Occurrence, {call the Sign « Designate  andif the (mmediate 
‘Object ia « Necestane, I call che Sign 2 Copadan ; for in tht 
cue the Object has to be wo identified by the Interpreter thet 
the Sign may represent « secession.” 

"A Fomibie can deurmine nothing but x Posse, and 
Necusiaat can be detrsined by nothing but « Neca 
"Hence," he contoues, "it fellows from the deiciion of a 
Sign that vice the Dysarcid Object determines the Imad 
se abies 
‘ich decrins the Sign fl 
‘which determines the Desiaste interpreta, 


Eta 















APPENDIX B 
ON NEGATIVE FACTS 


‘We may approach the discusion of Faces from many sngles, 
‘nut perhape ic bet mo begin by considering the enatroverry 
shout Negnive Pac ia which the fuss come ceaty to 
head. To agt7 Mr Rapes! Demew publi in Afld the 
rewulo of an imertopsiory t which be had mbjecd bin ore 





‘excountered a ongacive fact, All 
‘cancurred i the opinion tha "every cae of expected 
‘through « negative proposition wat in realty of poshive neta, 
in ihion which hey were arable compen” 

in hia dene not to oppome thin vedit of experience: without 
food reusn, the writer ventured (0 qoesion the orhodex 
onchuion that negative facts are an easel conmitvent of the 
Universe, and asbatuted a theory of contearieny between 7ro- 
Draions whereby” John sno a Eagan” o be conatond 

1s deacriptian af some positive proponiion{*Joha ei Pais") 
Incompatible with the (positive propenion argimlly deed 
(John min England "8a insigued wean the author of Principia 
‘Mathematie by this logical cxcapade tht, in pie ofthe amoat 
Uungsenchable device 10 escape the adminnian of negative facts 
‘which De had noted at ieplanted in every uma breathe waa 
conetrsined to examine the argument minutely and to traverse 
4 by pointing out at,“ incompatible" being identical with 
* not compatible. 3 nepsive fact bad been icity sdmiied by 
the innerpreation itll. Shouid the ioterpetstion bem 

plied to eject this, this application agen admin an intruder 
snd aa on. 

Tt iat be noved, however, that in point of time Mr W. E. 
‘ptnaoa inteceened inthe pages of Mind with the folowing 
jctum : We can ooly ary that‘ incompesible” meen ‘in- 
compatible with compatible ot to petit ccherwine incoeape- 
‘ke jut a wtimate «postive rion compa.” Prtber 














about the supposed consequences of, this momentous decision 
‘We may dest explain by reruing at this point tothe wer Fact, 
Ganeyaring forthe morse the problem ofthe nepaive. 

‘Tis propasition, or complex symbol, Charka died on the 
afc,” in wed 0 ef to» certain complex referent. Whenever 
1 form of words has 0 referent it fails eo be 3 eymbol ant 
‘ovacnse. In this cave the referent is admitted by historians to 
eng the ener of foe which they il nee 





"Suna, the compler ge, Alsander VI. teat» ate 
catcher," has 4 referent which bistoriane exciade from the is 
‘erical order. ‘They wil do this ox the ground that all the places 
into which this referent might ft are filled by other rfereut 





‘When the seferent of 1 given symbol belongs to the onder 
‘within which we are looking for it, we commonty sey "the 
spmbol ("Charter 1. died on the veaflcld") expresses 3 ft," oF 
“Haine fact thet (dhe wymbol) “more often we ay (The eytb) 
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‘Wen oo the other andthe referent belong t some eter 
‘cde han that thn which wear edt eh wea 3 
‘7, our Exowtelge of th order weft 
(0) That Chae din in abd in contny to the ft, 
(2) (The symbol, vir, ‘Chacies 1.,etc.,”) does act express « fact, 
(3) (The aymbol) expresses what is not « fact. 
G1 Ie in 06 0 Tact chaz (the symbol}. 
(§) Tessa tac a (he ope, wih 4“ nt vitaby int 
pony 
“Theveloctions can be sen have the eae erent, They 
iar the mucions tach ges undergo © sere agile 
‘omersence wed to torus lgiciats No. (nthe tt cro 
Cty teecoped form af et pension; td expcana ont 
stay 10 Me Tera Daory, 00 Ne (5) a# watformaton Ia is 
Fevour. Inad of "is fact" we ay abe 
tue orisha end of "a ft" we ay 
"sfc" of isnot trm.* How mang strate 
loctons se (hen tour dpa wick which wo avd monty 
belli fader core erteet hr eenrel 
char A moe sdequre compler veeret © 
‘ich hem rr a he lowing = 


The referent of ihe svbol) belongs to cnather onder of referents 
‘than that fo which itt alloceted (contertually o ope). 

‘More coretly, discarding the eymbolic eccetmoren "referent 
or ‘order ":—The refeence ating (the bo) hat as pts refer 
ences which do net tagrher mabe p 2 reference teeny econ, 

A Fact, erefare, ia » reterent which belangs to the ander 6 
which if allocated The defeition of fact" elven the“ pro- 
‘lem of negative facts” with which we began. No otber rll 
solve it.The relerent in part ofthe comptes eymbol (1) Carles 

‘ot die on che scald" ia alo dhe referent in part of the 
comple nel 2)" Chari 1. ied on he fel,” bot with ¢ 
iMerent tllocation. Mare clearty sated the expanded form of 

(0) in” The referent ofthe rymbol* Chores F- did on the cafad® 
‘belongs to another order than that of historical roents” ‘The 
‘expanded form of (3) in The referent af cheryl * Charlee dink 
ot the seafelé* belongs to the Kiaeical ender” ‘Sinon historians 
































"The converse case of the syrobols (2) ~ Chari I. did aot 





‘ies, that (1) tafe to ft and (2) does not 20 refer, oF 
afer 40 what it mot «factor 2 w negative fick; But inno axying 
‘we shall merely be waing rival shoethands, develope for the 
Will Ge vp the seme parcel whedher it hes « 
= There ia to further peculiarity shoot those 
to be ed By string coatsiaing hoon, 
‘vin 
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4a used merely a6 an indication of « 
‘between Sebel, as in Peano's Fourth Postulte “0 ia 
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for wo had they Been taught. And lat of all Home bepas sho 
to eat hia words, 

Now. after much time, these appeared Reason, which mid, 
"Wherefore at thou done this thing ?” 

‘And Homo ssid “ Speech beweaytd ne," 

‘To whom Reason “Go to now and seck the Doctrine of Sra 
olism which showeth that che bee busacth wor io the Head but 
i the Benne.” 

‘But Home hearkeped not, and his sin wes the gree in that 
he was proud and buna witha. For a2 Philosopher and 
Economist be asd" We will tend to give the matter our careful 
consideration.” And aa Returning Warrior, be aaked : ” What, 
(annie, dat thoa oy inthe Creat Wars?” And ws Pisin Mat 
‘Se continued mo splash soamaly sbout io vhe Vocabulary of 
Ambiguity — and all the while tbe Noose was tightening and Homa 
began to prow inarticulate, 

“Then had Reason campassian him, and gave him the Line 

fe Conscience, and spake ageia wily: “Go to 2ow, be 

5, Homo | Castaway the Noose of Worde which thou bast 
‘woven, thr it stag the not. Bebokd | the Dectrise of Sym 
bolem, which ilumiaeth all ching. Wast are the Lewy of 
Science? Are they not thine oom Capoepeoa! Shoethand ?"* 
‘And Man blushed. 


‘And Reason mshed again, “ What io Noches ? Ip it not 
as of clases: and are net amen themselves thine on coe 
‘renient Fictions ? Consider the Mountain Top—i Hume 20k 
neither does it Spin. Cease then to listen for the acne of the 

‘ot chp io uneeeling the web tbat he 











“Then sung Reason ane Man the Hymn 15x3, "Glory to Mian 
fm Ge Highest for Man ia the Mos of Worda "—niaeten 
Sunred and twenty-three. 

“And the sound ofthe Hyman ringeth yt in ou ee. 


‘Thus the Realinton of Amabe ended is the Reslration of an 


" God laughed when be mua the Sahar," says am old Afvican 
proverb—but Man may yet discover the uses of Dist. 


‘THE PROBLEM OF MEANING IN PRIMITIVE 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 9 


Ind been lad by the enudy of primiive languages, was 104 eten- 
Wally a diGerent woe, Iwan therefore exenaey gid when the 
‘Authors offered me sx oppertunzy to eae my problema, ad 10 
tutline ry tetaive selon, ve by side with ir rite 
thoures. t accepted it the more glay because 1 hope to wow 
how impoctant & light the theares of this book Guuw oo the 
problema of prizstive languages. 

Tis rearbebie tata murober of independent iuiree, Mery 
(Ogden and Richart, Dr Head, De Gacdiner and mye tarting 
from definite and coneret, yet quite diferent problems, should 
avive fot exactly atthe ace remain stated in the nunc tet- 
‘nology, w leat athe conatraction of similar Sex theoien 
‘based on peyeholagicl considerations, 

T have therefore to show how, in my ows sas, that of an 
Ehnographer stslyicg primitive memality, cour, and langue, 
1 wan deen ito 3 Enguacetheary very tuch ex Bes parle 
‘tw those af the peesent work. In the coure of my Ethnographic 
researches arog some Melanesian tribes of Eastern New Guies, 
which { conducted exclusively by meas of the Jocal 
Teclced a coouduntle saber of tests; sages! hele 
‘tema of (olb-lore, narratives, Fegments of conrezmation, and 








Hangunge, {waa fe by funders cen The die 
cules were not reswved, Bu father icrened, when T oneal 
the extant grammars and vocabularies of Oceanic language. 
‘The authors of those, mainly ramioraria who verte for the 
‘racial purpose of feciitting the tak of their mussemor, 
proceeded by rule of thurs. For icatsce, i wring « voce. 
‘ular they would give the next ber approtination in egish 
toa native word. 

‘But the eject of « eientic tracalation of «word it nt 69 
ive ine rough equivales, wuficest for preccal purposes, but 
{o mate exactly whether a native word correspond to an idet st 
Yeast partly exiting for English apesier, or wher it sovecn 
{© eourely faregn conception. Tt suc forcign conceptions do 
i, for native lngunge and ia grost mame, @ cea. All 
words hich describe the sate social onder, all exprestiona 
‘Mlerrng to native belie, to opis Custom, ceremonies, agit 
‘tera such words ar obvanaly aboot from Eaglah sx Bom 
ny Busopean language. Such weeds can caly be tanned into 
Eaglih, ot by giving ther imaginary equivalent—a teal one 
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genera satement of be | Aifcttien wich beset 
a hia Seld-work, must be dusted by 
‘example. Imagine yourself woddenly transported on 
‘toll in the Pacific, viting in « siecle of raves and 
to theis conversation. Let us aasumne farther thet there 
an idea interpreter xt hand, wi, as far an ponible, can convey 
the meaning of exch utterance, word for ward, 90 thatthe litene? 
in in ponsension of all he linguatic date available. Would that 
‘take you undersenad the convertion or even » single ureranoe 7 
‘Cerinly nor. 
‘Leton have 1 look a puch « tent, an acral utterance tnken down, 
from conversation of natives inthe Trobriand Ilanda, N-E. New 
Guines. In wnaiyaing t, we all see quite plainly how balplem 


mere lingeiase means: ood we val loo be able vo realize what 
cet of eddhioaal Knowletge, besides verbal equirlence, le 
ecemmary i ceder ta mabe he etcrunce significa. 

‘elduce » sartement in eative, giving wader cack, word ity 
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tape coat; tanita tape 
= wet went 
Pr Tice 
rexrawved, 
Pike 
ereeam Pilla 





verbetia. Engich tranaation of thin uerance sou st 
ike riddle or # eninglem jomble of words cortiay Dot 
ikem ciguifcant, unambiguoms vexcement. Now if the Hitenct, 
‘whom we suppose soquaimted with the language, but manceyinasd 
With the culture of the rnives, were 19 undenstind even the 
(general ead ofthis statement, be wouk! have fst to be informed 
‘tout he aiurtion ta which thse worde were spoken. He would 
‘eed wo kev them placed in weir prope stung of naive culture. 
Tin thie cane, the uterance efero to an cpiode in an overnas 
taeding expedition of ther natives, io which several canoes ike 
‘unin’ compeative ope. Thi tat- mentioned feetare explains 
tse the erooional ature of tbe utterance =i Bt a tec ter 
iment of fact but boast.» por of ecf-lorigowtion, extremely 
hareceritc of the Trobrisnders’ culture i general and of 
Uheir ceremonial berter in paticclr. 

‘Only after a preitaiaary insertion i it powible wo gal some 
iden of wach tachmca term of booting nd exalt ts nya 
(Grantwood) and Ataye (rar-wood). ‘The metaphorical me 
‘af wad for canoe would ead ‘ata enother fehl of language 
peyebology, but fr the prevent it ie enough to exphasize thet 
Sfreot er "leading canoe "and “rear canoe * ae important 
enna for & people whase artndan is es highly occupied with 
‘sompevcve activi for cher wa eake. To the meaning of euch 
‘words in edded « specific emotional sage, comprehensible only 
spins the background of the wibal poychology ia coemociat 
ie, eorameres and entecprie. 

‘Agni, the seateace where the leading tailors are decribed 
foaking back and pereiving their companions lagzig behind oa 
the seaarm of Pio, wold require « special Gacusion af the 
sographicl feeling ofthe natives, of their ue of iaagery an a 
Ting natruroeat and ofa apeial une ofthe pemesive pronoun 
(Ghee seaare Plo} 

‘All thi shows the wide an complex sonaieratioas into which 
‘we are led by aa arvmpt to give an sdoquatsazaly af meaning. 
Tasted of trarulating, of inserting simply an Bagliah word for @ 
‘ative one, we are Ince by long and oot get spl pro- 
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com of denribing wide Saide of custo, of noch peyshalogy 
‘and of ibal orpssizaion which carrempond to ‘one term 
cor another. We sot thet Enguisic analysis inevitably Seade 
1m into the study of 2 the vubjecu covered by Exhnographic 
fekd-wost. 
‘OF course the shove given commas on the apecisc terme 
‘hront-wood, rese-wood, their ees-arm Pilclu) are necessarily 
thot and shetchy. Bue T have on purpose chosen an terse 
Fie Lecperebetloghdenned yor breuerl nc} 
fully! “The ender ofthat description will beable to undeertand 
Shrohy te deeds, wal spins poet 


Deni the devin encountered inthe trnsaion of single 
seein, dicts which bead divcty ino deveripive Ethno. 
Buvhy, tere are cider, seociued with wow encuely Ba- 
{Feace probleme, vbich howreer can be sled ony on tt haa 
{SF peycholgil sala Thos than ben sagged thatthe 
‘areerateally Ocean diincton of inconive and exchaive 
Pronouns requires 4 depot esplawtin Gas any wich woud 
Snel emery rent nan? Agun ep 
ing manner in whicts some of the obviously. 

sand nour ex by meant wuld equi eh 
tor than wpe relrenee if lt importnce ane 
ESTiste ugh ew, Ther ere nse an tel rowed 
dave been often doumed, thoogh serarding tomy ideo Dot 
Aue exiaaniely. 

"There are, however, certain peculiar of primitive aguas, 
slrnet early oghced by pramarans, ee opening Wp PY 
lateening queios of svagepeycholngy. Tull ota ha 
ty point; ing on he teva barn grammar an leis 
graphy and well exemplified in the utterance quoted. 

the highly developed Ido-Earopear lengua, sharp 
inincon can be denen berween the grammatea and Lexie 
fancion of wocis, The eearsng ofa rot of + word can be 
itited trom the modifcsane of meaning due sccdenct 
some other graaical meses of determination. Thus a Oe 
‘rod ran we Gtinguish Bete the meaning ft root—ropi 

exert 2aape-Aa rent Sarg 
lt yt we De W: 3 


















ji 


Ade cameas Gar away, puting slowly along towards the beach | 
‘Thus | came ne teams noo wove, joxt enough to make me 

Te roared some time and a vouch beter geser) grep of the 
Iaguage before Ecame to uadervand the satare of my mistae 
tnd the proper ume af words and forma to express the evbueicn 


lore ery oppoctanitn in the village 7 
‘ery tha, dem ot smi the ming, covered by our wend 





of temporal anquance. Thus the foot me which tears cov, 
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comecemary : 
‘A turnber of aatives a tether. One of them, wbo haa just 
come back from an averias expedition, gives aa ascrant of the 
wsiling and boasts about the auperionty of his canoe, He tells 
2s audience how, ia cromiag the see-arm of Piolu (between the 
‘Trobrinda and the Arplet), hie canoe mild ahead of ol 
ethers, When nearing their destication, the Jading milore 
looked beck and me ther cummades far behiad, ail on the set- 
‘armat Piola. 
tin these terms, the vtterance can at Ice be underwood 
brosdly, though for an exact wppreciation of the ahades end tala 
sf meaning full howledge ofthe naive customs and peychology, 
well of the general sructure of their language, in indio- 





Penaable 

Tis hardly necemary perhaps tm pont ov: tet a I hae aid 
in this ection ia only an lusontoe oa « omerets example of the 
(ese principle 0 beiinly ae fort by Opten and Richards 
Chapter f 1 aad TV of theie work,” What T have tid to 
smeke ear by aly of «primitive gun et that language 
‘axes roted inthe reality of the care, the eal ie and 
cantons of a peopl, and tha it canner be explained wishout 
ortant reference to these broader contexts of verbal werace. 
‘The theeres embodied ia Opden’s and Richurcs’ digenm of 
Chapter I, ia their trestment of the * sign-titustion ' (Chapter 
11) and i thee anal of perption (Chapter IV) cover ea 
‘uneralna a the deta oy example, 





‘lage (af our demioution)' neal: * we peddle in 
determined oaly by taking it inthe contest ofthe whole 
“Thi later again, becomes only intelligible whee it. 
laced within ita context of titwabon, 1 may be allowed vo coin 
{@ expremioa which indicates om the ove bed that the conception 
‘of contet has to be broadened uno the other thatthe situation 
‘in which wonda are uttered can never be passed over m irrelevant 
1 the finguatc expremion, We te how the conception of o= 
‘xt mount be wubwtanially widened, i tf co Rurish us with it 
ull uty. In fee in rouse bust the bonds of mere Hegeiatcn 
aod be carted over into the anabyin of the conditions 
‘under shich « anguage i spoten. Thus, fora the wider 
den of conte, we arrive nice more atthe emul of the 








SUPPLEMENT 1 7 
‘tron 10 influence his reader mind in certain directions, With, 
‘the prated tet of the book before him, che reader tthe wrte'a 
bidding, uadengoes = seriea of proceaes—he Fearon, reece, 
emambers, imagiae. The book by itself is euficient so dizvct 
‘the rier’ ind tn is meaning ; and we mighe be tempted © 
sy metaphorically that the messing ie wholly contained in or 
‘carried by the book. 

But when we pase from « madera civilized language, of which 
‘we think monly in tema of writen reords or frac « dead 008 
‘which aurvivenoaly in imeripeion, to» primitive wogue, never 
‘ed in writing, where all he atrial ives only in winged words, 
passing foam maa 0 qan—there it should be clear at ooce that 
the conception of meaning a contained in an otterance ia flee end 
futile. A scaeasent, spoken i seal lie, ia never detached from 








Te will be quite clear now : 
Lagan to dale h mano dnt 
difer from that of the Exheagrapher, who, deprived of the cami 
Se, fixed data of inscriptions, has 10 rely on. r 
of vpoken laapuage in fim. ‘The former has to reconstruct the 
focal atation ete cube of pa pelt thn 
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‘ree, poem same total of wtperanems mach at we Gnd nom in x nsrage 
tongue. All the foundetioes and fundamental charsctertics of 
Wamp speech have received their shape and cherscier in the 
‘sage of development proper wo Ethoogrephic staty and not in 
the Philelogt’s domain. Te define Meaning, to explala the 
‘ameseal gramonaical aad lexical charstere of lingeage on the 
‘materiel fartiabed by tha aeady of dead leagoage, i» nothing 
‘shot of prepostacoue inthe light of ove arguement. Yet ix would 
‘be bardby an exangerstion say that 99 percent of ll linguistic 
‘work has been inapived by the rady of deed languages or at best 
‘hori reconda teen cunpleely tof any content of situation. 
‘That the Exhnograpber's perspective can yaid not oaly general- 
‘tim bat ponitive, operate comchsioas I aba exdcace at least in 
‘the following rections. 
‘Here 1 wish spuin to corapare the mandpoint just reached with 
‘Se reo of Mr Oyen an Richa ove writen se 
shave in my own bercainology, in order to react the aepe of my 
1 it wae before 1 became soqueinted th the 
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isc imerpetation tnd the stabs ofthe cultare te which the 
Ianquage belangs, shows convincingly thet neither 1 Word nor ie 
‘Meaning faa on independent and wel-aficent existe. ‘The 
Exhnographic view of language proves the principle of Symbolic 
‘Relativity a9 it might be called, chat is that words must be treated 
aly an symbol and Gat a peycholoy of syuboc relrenoe must 
terre ar the baa foe all ecoce f language. Since the wich 
world of" thinge-t-be-expremed” changes with the level of 
ature, th geographic, nodal and ecunamic condor, Ue 
comequnce (hat the taeasing of « word mun be alvaye 
‘ated, oot rom a puaive contemplation af tit word, bt from 
Sih analy of is function, with reference © te piven culture, 
Eich primitive or barberoun be, ws wel a each typ of ch 
tion, fn ta world of meanings and the whole Ungulicwpparatun 
{thin people stare of words nn thertype of ramana—con 
‘only be exphined in connection with their ental requiemen, 

Ih Chapter UIT of ths book the Authors give 22 atlgas of 
the peychology of epmbolic reference, which other with the 
imal collected in Chapter {i the mow aeiactory tame 
‘ofthe abject which have evee seen. 1 sah to remark that the 
use of the word" context * by the Authors is compatible, but mot 
identical, with my use of this word is the expremioa "content of 
snd." tna ett eet a St ing xt 
respective mmeaclaure ino Une sad mum allow the reer 0 
emt the Relaiivity of Symbolisen on ub Linde example, 





wW 


0 far, 1 have deale mainly with the simplest probleme of 
meaning, those atsociated with the defaition of wingle words 
and with the lexicographical tak of bringing home soa Bropedn 
reader the vocabulary of » strange tongue. And the rain reeult 
‘of cue analyeis wa that it i impossible to vansizte words of 
Primitive lenguage of of one widely diffrent from our own, 
‘without giving » detaded secoont of the culture of itn users and 
thus providing the common measure oeceseery for a tramalation. 
But though an Eihnograpbie background i indispenable for 
‘ecient testraemt of » lnguage, it by no means efficient, 
tnd the problem of Meaning needs « ypecal theory of ts own. 
| ehall uy to chow that, looking wt language frost the Exhno- 
sraphic perspective apd using our concepsian of content of tite 
‘tion, we shall be able so give an outline of w Semansic theacy, 
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esta in the work on Primitive Linguistic, end throwing some 
Tighe on human banguage is poner. 
Fart of ul, et us try, from our seendpoint tw farm a view of 
the Nature of language. The lck of « clear end precise view of 
Linguistic Function and of the nature of Meaning, bas been, be- 
1ieve the vase ofthe relative erie of much erwin exelent 
agai The direct tanner io which the Aathort 
face thin fundamental problem aad the cxztllest arrument by 
‘which they ole it cotsexue the permanent vue of tei work 
"The way of te bore qoured nave et hr anor 
‘that an uterance beoommes comprehensive only when we interpret 
‘by ita conter of emucion. "The anagus of thin cotest should 
(Give mau glimpac of a group of eavagea bound by reciprocal es 
Sf inwreats end embicons, of cxvotonal sppeal and respon. 
‘There wae boestfel referesce to competitive ending activities, 
to ceremonial overs expeditions, fo » compler af sertiert, 
tor sd i tno te up of eh and bee 
through their being steeped is ison aod. having 
onsine sone seh svt tim Sched is sr 

Maer boon pies Coenen Tepe re tee Oe 
seuiic samples iN more deeply and dircly embedded in the 
"Ta her Language spoken ty a 

he for lnwance group of ates 
engaged in one of thet Fundamental puri fs acarch of nob 
Aisteee—buming, Sabing, cing the w0; o ela i one of thaws 
sctivitio, ix which » ange tribe expres some ewentally human 
{forna of roangy—we, pay of sport. ccremoxial performance or 
aise display wuch se dancing ot oping. The actos in any 
ch scene are all fllowing » purpose al aeiviy, re all set 
(0. definite ira: they al have to act im & concerted saanner 
according to cetun rules canblhed by custom and tradition, 
a this, Speech in the secemary manna of communion ; i isthe 
one indipenasble autrument for creating the ves of the moment 
‘without which unified socal action in imposible. 

‘Lat ua paw coosider that would be the (spe of wk paming 
between people thus acing, what would be the manner of (ts 
te, To aube quite umes a Gr, let wn faDiow up a pty of 
‘Gaherson on 3 cal lagoon, spying for ahoal of fh, trying © 
imprison them in an encioware of lege nets, and to drive them 
into small eevbage—en cumple which T am choosing. abo 
tects of my persmal Gail with the procedure * 

La it re op“ Piing snd iting Mages he 
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"The canoes glide somty and noisiemly. punted by men apesi- 
ily good at thio task and alwayo uned fort, Other experts who 
know the bottom of the agooa, with its plaat mad animal 3c, 
ave oo the look-out for fh. Ooe of them eights the quarry, 
(Customary signe, or sounds oe words ars wered. Sometine ¢ 
‘senisoce (ll of techn references t the channel of phon 0 
the lagoon has co be epoken:sometizoe whes the she a ear 
‘uid the unk of trepping ia eimple, x convectiona cry ie uttered 
on to fouly. Thro, the whole Beet ope and ranges fuel 
every canoe and every musn init performing hin eppoinied task — 
scconding 10 4 customary routine. But, of coume, the men, 69 
they acter now and thea « sound expreming keenoew in the 
‘pormit or impatience at vome tecical 4®icuRY, joy of wchiewe~ 
{rent or daappointment az fulure.  Agais, x word of command 
4 pane Rete and there, technical expromion or explanation 
‘which serves to hiemenise theit behaviour towerds othec men. 
‘Thre whole group actin a concered manner, deremined by od 
Anibal adition and perfectly familar tothe actors through ife- 
long experience.” Some rch inthe exces cst tbe wade 
‘et int the water, ethers plunge, and wading Uhrough the sallow 
Iagoon, drive the fish ito che ets. Others aguin stand by with 
he anal net, ready to catch the fh. An animated scene, Fal 
‘2 mavernent fellows, xd vow that the Sah are inthis pomer the 
{ahermen speak loudly, and give vent tm their feelings. Shor, 
taling excloruions $y about, which might be readered by such 
‘woeds on: "Puli" Let go, Shut further." Lit tbe net or again 
technical expremicns comple ntrenaaiable except by rant 
description of the intrumscot tar, and of the mode of action. 
‘All the language vee during wach « pucwuit i fll of sechaical 
‘erm, ahort references to surToundings copia iodkctons of 
change-~all based on cutoenry typen of behaviour, wel-koowe 
to the partipan from personal cxpericoce. Each weterup it 
evenly bound wp with the costes of erution end wh the 
‘im of the purwuit, 














‘exicahly mised up with, and dependent upon, the coure ofthe 
“tivity in which the oterunces we eabedded. "The wcsbuley, 
‘the meaning of the particular words wed in chee characteristic 
‘achaicalty ie not Hae eubordinane t0 action. For technical 
langvege, in matte of pencil poms, anqures itn mesaing 


nly through personal panicipation ia this type of purmit. It 









ing, we would Fas 
‘uy of ung form of apeech acd 
‘would reveal the same gratamatical 
dependence of the meaning of each 


f 
§ 
i 
{ 
f 
i 


prectical puree, lade us to the conchason shat language in i 
‘Primicve forma ought to be regarded and etudied aguaet the 
achground of tuman actvines and esa mode of human behabiout 
jn practical mattern, We have realise det loequage orgially, 
tong primitive, Dow-civilized peoples was never used es mere 
‘mirror of eflected chought. The sanoer ia which I am sing & 
‘nom, io writing chewe warts, dhe maser in which the author of 
‘book, or & ata wn iscription hes to use i, i a very 
far-fetched and derivative fuacuon of language. Ha this, ngage 


1 as primitive uae, language Functions an « link in conoerted 
tbuman accivcy, a» a piece of human betaviour. It ia » mode of 
scsion and not un instrument of reflection. 





formate. Are our conclsions about 
‘correct, when faced with this use of speach ; can ovr views 
‘remain unaltered when, from speach in ection, we nun out 
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eters i m2 re wot ot ican ws the epesker’s oe tae, 
{in que ental oe his plese, the rely ab 
Idol by the change of ste. 

"Thee can be 00 Gout that we have here new type of Sngustic 
wo phaic communi Lata teaged to cll, wormed by the 
damon of terminological iventoo—a ope of mph in which 
ties of union are crested by 9 mere exchange of words. rt st 
took aT from the epoca pet of view web which sre we ere 
concensed tun ask what light throws on the function of 
ftv af language. Are words in Platic Comunion used 
Feary to caney manning, the aaning which ix yibelcay 
hire? Cerin bot? They fall» socal function and that 
in their peincipal nn, bt they ate nether the reu of itll tal 
{efleeon, no da tey necessarily arouse efecto fa the Daten, 
‘Once ngrin we may ay that language doesnot function bees 8 
‘meane of tanamiion of thought 

‘Bu can we regard sus a mode faction? Andin what ration 
oes it wand to our erucal concept of conta of staiton ? 
eis obvious thatthe ower situion doen not enter rectly imo 
the technique of peaking. ‘Butwha canbe conudered a wfuation 
Bia maph fee ad eo pe 

the fact 
fl somamann fae Fp Br hn fs cy 
ea oat anes ea ah co by a 
Soe neck arouse tog mica lan eel 
srepurovinese, byte tie and tbe of wtecanona which mae Up 
‘rdinry pop. The whole Stuston cuneate in what happens 
Tinguitclly. Each uterance is a act erring the diet ain uf 
Linaing hearer to spesker by 4 Ge of seme socal sentiment or 
‘ther. Once mere language appesrs eo wm in hia function Bet et 
ti inarument of rection but sx « made of ann. 

1 aha ke wo wd once hat Chugh the expen acu 
sree taken from erage life, we could nd among ounetve exact 
aries to every type of linguistic use 90 far discussed. "The 
ding tinue of sod whic unites the ree of ship in bad 
‘eater, the verbal coocomitans af ¢ campany of seldien ia 
ttn, the technical luge rennin. pall to some pri 
‘Tork or eporting pursuit al Ure resale eaerilly the pm 
{Eve ues of pene by man in arin end our disoson coal hve 
ben cxualy wel conducted ons modern exemple. Cave chosen 
‘Be abore tro a Savage Communsy. because I wanted 2 empha 
‘es that wech and no eher is he aaure of praaioe speech. 

‘Agua In pure seca ned gu we oe ingunge excl 
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‘8 wevages do and cur talk becomes the “phatic conmanion* 
‘ealjed stove, which serve establah bende of pera 
tuson between people brought togeher by the mere need of 

onahip tnd doce wot eve any purpose of communicating 
‘dome. Throughout the Western word i in agreed that poople 
sat mot frequency. ned that Xi not only sgrecable tl, 
‘put tat i eter of coremon coaresy tomy something eve 
‘whan there hardly anything to ary" Uns Auto ark, 
indeed where seed not x perbaps even there rust not be any” 
‘hing to cummomcat. As long 0 thece ae words o exchange, 
Phe communion brings srege and civlined sik into the 
Plcamnt snaephere of pote, sca sntetcout: 

Te only in ovata Very special vas among a civilized com 
sity and only i fn ghost mace that language ia employed 
to frame and exprem theagbes. In pectic and Inerary production, 
taogunge made to emabody human ferlings amd pease, © 
Inger ie ee tod eomacing ante eat Ser ee 

‘rocames of wind. tn works of soxnee and phioophy, 
Bg Sot ro we ed nt 
‘hem common propery of civilized masind 

Sen i a Resi erent a cared is aod 
Ieagunge sm 4 tere feantuum of restive Dough. And the 
seven of pach ving oa se ne rca of 

the opeaher to the hearer a ooe-aided sad givce Un evct Wik 
repacd to the mont highly developed and speciahaed see of perch, 
‘only peril and cevealy not the most felevent sew. 

ewtata the main petition ative ot in this sertion we can 

















say that language in itn priitve function and original form has 
meade of behaviou 


‘a evsentaly pragmatic character; that it 








eaprnasion of thought i 10 take w one-anded view of one of its 
moat desieme and specialized fenctiona. 


‘This view of the suture of language I have tried tn eseblish 


cexplined, between “mode of sction "and * mente of thinkiog,” 

wil not cenain an empty phrase, but that it han rccived iss con 

‘emt from the adduced facts. Nothing, however, erabiices the 
2 Clad tre Chapt 1 of te preset werk 
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positive vale and empcicl satere of « geoeral peincpla 20 
Seog m wi ashore eke wtf 
[protic of a wmewhat diicule aed pezzi 
ie Lago me ave an ine Let GLb the 
‘Problem of Mesning. It would peshope be presumptuous for 
sme 10 tackle this subject in an abstract and general mannet und 
‘with any philosophical anion, afer i bas been shown by 
‘Onsen end Richards {Chaptan VET} and 1X) w be of wo highly 
dangerous © nature. Bus I sanply want © sppronch i throagh, 
the sarrow exenve of Ethoographic empizicim and show bow 
it looks viewed fromm the perapectve of the prngsatic wee of 
rimitive apech, 
The poepccie bas allowed wt fo cate hun speech with 
the active modes of human behaviour, eather than with the 
efective tnd cognitive ones. But this outside view and wthale- 
tae conceptian aust be rll supplemented by scene ovoreetaled, 
caine coernins, i we want aie at car en 
ng 
in Chapter {11 of the present work the Authors discus the 
perchology of Sign-situaone and te sequinton of siiicance 
‘by symbols, eed not repeat or sumenacise Unie penetaiog 
analysis, which 10 soe is exiemely convincing 2d tatilsctory 
tad forme the carner-wane of Usir oguatic theory. 1 wish 
Iomever to fellow up one point in Ueirarxument, a point ese 
Felted 10 our pragmatic conception of language 
"The Authors eject, and rightly 90, the explanetions of mexzing 
by sggeston, ameciation or perception, urging that auch 
ceaplarations are not auffcienly dynamic. Of counse new ide 
are formed by eppescention aad since # new eu constitutes & 
‘ew meaning and fecewen in doe course 2 Dew maize, spper- 
ception ia proceas by which significance crested. Ht that 
Irappens aniy ix the mone highly developed end refined uses of 
language for viene purporss. From our pevious dacusion, 
‘it should be well exablinhed that auch a type of fermuletion of 
‘meaning i highly derivative anu cannot be taken ap the Pater 
(0 which to study and expsin igrcance. And this ot only 
‘wih reference to savages, but dio in our ow linguistic lite. 
Foc x man wbo uses his language scientifically hes bis attwde 
tiwards lngcage szeady developed by and eooted in the more 
clementary forme of word-fonction. Before be has ever begun 
to acuire his eceutisc votabalary in a Bighly arial manner 
by apperception—which, moreover, takes place only to x very 
Umited Gegree—he hes Sarat 20 wae, wed and grow Up veg 
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\wocth and contractions, the meming of which has been formed 
fm hie mind in quite « diferent manner. Aad this anaer i 
Drimary os regards time, fori derived from marie wnea:& la 
‘more geoeral, because the vest majocey of words thus reccive 
Ue Suaning ; and ft more fondemental, wince i reer 10 
(he mont important aad prevalent cece of epeech— thous which we 
have indicated above aw common to primitive vod crilimd 
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til 


aod ms much ponent ae has been enticed 
‘aurvival value or are et leat thomeeves 
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cates cages ? lee, in this eomewhet diferent epproach, the 
Pragmatic view af kagage cbtrades ise 

bby mand at this stage, and acta is examiner which a oth aged 
(© the outer sinuation, © the child's mental wate aod which & 
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0 SUPPLEMENT 1 
pews of bringing the mother to the nencut—ia penducad In a 





eticulase expeentions of emotion, thee surly words slo conse 10 
‘be ed und the sree of painful sinatons oF ezong exacon, 





mpreioa tt» nome bs the ove eve he pron oF 
Peder hety ay 








Mapas uses 9 eae ined wees Sopony 
fod seaport ere per ererepstery 
Sears incr stecea Seto ree 
Sie sre ie wees 
Peueoeges iets 
Pojt tf wirdie' momar” Tn exe ape ef 
ra ie * Ite Ny 
Acy ofellectual pucpose, but posecesee alwaye an emotional value, 
ieditaeeel tec evar een et 
wee Sanaa apa Wier 

[Freete the mpprosching peron or animal, item of food or toy, 
with a volley of the repeated name, he establishes » link of tang 
‘or disliking berween himseY and thax object. And all the time, 
Spasetaly citaed age sna el Peet eas 
Conte mee wiser eect a se 

Troe Set now es Caan cess of pine 
ath So bs eater bigs anealytegaay 
ta werd hube oa oie pang of tec, 
Si dnpiy ces ft we nora esa gee oe 
pepper weal plenty reid ye 
Sonttangel cha prop deste pet's fal 
por ers cm wl ed rd a ghee, 
‘specific ectivities. A word, signifying an iemportant wienail, 
Doh cata soe oe met ander oe 
prope brake Capper, be and one whe phe 
Po eee aa ne Sa ape oe Tee aocae 
Heh lal iter fe 
See mht "Toe stm pm ne 

 theaning of a word, this process is not mocumplished by 

‘maplanations, by 2 series of acts of epperception, but by learning 
hunch Roe macs toe uate pop ane eas 
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when & can be handled and mess sothing when no active 
‘Speianee fit ia cthand. Simnertya vec, a word for an ction, 
‘ocsven fs musing through an ace parsciption ia th action 
‘A word wd when i can produce an action sd wot to describe 
‘cnc, will le to Uataltn Ghooghts. The word therefore bas a 
power of fie own, Xa» mene of binging things about, ti = 
andl 0 act mad objec and aot « definition ofthe. 

“Again, the came view of cing reli from the active uaee 
of speech among cuneire, evo among thoes of 











‘bound up with the realy of ection. And the way in which they 
‘hus yal Laoag prorat trina. seweder, Reve 
‘<4 the only form of window, gives # definite character to this 
imped end, be acerech on « eh pty reed 


an rod the bilins chaprer of Oyen 
‘graped the mai wend of thir argu, it 
belo new that all the argent ofthis Section 

‘thei Feadementl cootenion thatthe 








‘ease ow deeply cooed is the belie tha » word hy somes poet 
‘over «thing, tat fe participesca ofthe narue ofthe ting, Gat 
ii ahi oF even identical in its cantsined “meaning * wh the 
‘hing or wih a proto 

Dur whence hia magical etic derived ? Here the uly 
ofthe arty orgs of pence str ia lp end the Exhno- 
(raphe can make himself ucfl tothe Phsoptar of Language. 
In sending the infantis Srmation of mowing tod the Img? 
‘or illo meaning. we fod this very magical snivede towards 
swords. The word pes owe, lows one wexegraninfionoce 
rer on object ox mn ton. ‘The mumning of weed aries oot 
Flaine, wt of bey w wae, the Bealy of dioct 
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Aemouing a1 with the infant, or pencticaly dieting we with 
‘Primitive man. A word i used alwys in direct active conjesction 
‘wh the salty # suape. Tas word aca on the thing and the 
{hing rtm the word the an mid. Thi nded 
Rea 





iow of the ccret power ef appropriate words on certain things. 
Briefly it may be and chat nach enody simply confiraa out thoot- 
tical snalyais of this section. fu magia formule we find « 
‘preponderance of words with high emaricnal train, of tochnical 








hilosephical speculation or sceatfc language (sad itis chiedly 
‘with the functions thet the Authors ere caocerned in this 
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Dwtwetn SOUND-REACTION end SITUATION. The 
‘eve cannen yet be term « Syuabot sor the latter a Referent. 


FIRST STAGE ‘The beginnings of arviculete 


Sithee deecy sea) dros = 
SECOND STAGE se epreae 
‘gle 





‘es Refereat. 
TURD STAGE 
0, 

‘Speech i Action Marraeve Speech 
cca (Uadie ame” svwnk (totems parse 
erect hee) ey denen) 

© 
Langage of inal Magi 
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in the thied stage we have to ditinguish berwoen the three 
fundamental vaca of langeage, active, nerative and seu. Each 
of them is made auficiauy clear by the diagram here gia, 





‘Sarthe weight when ny mae that el eee 
definition retin the end come to che seme ching, wed that the 
making of thie artical distinction into 4 fundamceral ove fee 
‘rented a fale problem. Meaning, = we have en, dots 00t 
‘come to Primitive Man (rom omemplation of things, ov mealyis 
‘of occurrences, hut ja practical and active sequuatanee wit 
Televant situations, The real Keawledge of» word comes through 








several teres Sdeing ot mtn og 
‘word at the sume time. Defeition in is mon peimative and 
funeisrocotal foes i nathing but a wund-reacton, o ex articulate 
‘word joined to some relevant aspect of « sizstion by means of ax 
‘ppropriats human action. This definition of Aefinion doce not, 
‘of course, refer to the same type of Linguistic war oa the one dla- 
‘cused by the Authors of chit book. It i intersting to wt, 
‘however, at thei conclusions, which ane aeived ut by the abudy 





‘explanation and abowed us the roots of the magica} ettinude of 
man to words. Thus we moved by a series of conclusions, each 
‘more concrete and deflate than the previous coe. 

wah now to touch upon one more problem, ai mee definite 
‘sod concrez then the eabera, that namely of the mructure of 


Language. 

‘Beery human tongue has « definite structure of ts own, We 
tara 7 ol iceceg.epbeinnive,patrortitc caroctng 
and languages, 
linguini ction and expemion can he brought under certs 


rule, capsifed according 12 ceria cxtaporis. Thi body of 
roe dona end jreulaivie, the varios 
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Tis we ae feed by dilemma: either the gpemmuticl 
7 derived from the Lnwe of Chooght aww a a 2 
Justo explun way Ge two we 201 sdapted w cach oer Why, 





‘eanungicas 
‘Men will ot be cay admined by pepchology—nken of course 
{he bai that oe fig scene apcli “And, eae pie 





i iin be 
bel 
ay, 


ec would be fue to hope that we might 
aie Senge a Doan wanna 
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us 





them owt and connecting thew—an sszinude oot famed in any 
apstem of thought, Bat expremed in behuviour and, ix the cane 
‘of peinkive comoraities, embodied in the engemble of cuore! 
hicvermente smoog which Language leone fit and Foremost, 

‘Let us begio with che relation of s child to its sucroundings. 


iit 





i 
lt 


‘one soot the loving wtiude of a 
hotle-fd baby to Rs hott, the tender careaes ned fond. 
ich i bauer a i, the eety of rorponm to artical 

food -comreyrs | imply on identical meatal 
of ton (alent Tf thin be wo, wu gain on insight mao a 
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ey cnty proce of perniicain of chic, by which mba 
and important things of the wurroucdings relewe the we 
fractional reponse st do the rveant percan However tue 
thay beta eumpenon oe direct etinnton, here ne bt 
hit pretty ene beweca the eal atta oeatéa 
‘ears! peta and bcs wiach snaly ce node of cutie 
‘Wis the clang to anche thing, ploy with bjs 
ts sarounding, en iterating fete Cn be Shared ie 
‘etavnur she eeocined with the fundamental marieve tend 
acy of an infot. It ten to Put everyting ino a mouth, 
Hence the cil plate to bend aad ply wor plastic yet, 
fm ths tn Getach pars of Tid one, Very oom fered 
‘ecchabie thing bcos of rac retrieve wd vo tan 
tech ax cannon be handed fa thir etry. Ae the cil row 
‘Up and can move things move fry, tha teal to inl, 
ts vngh out paysealy, develope Forti ie a the bts of 
{e well derutine tendency of chikren, ‘Thin ier 








‘bjt, thinge—Bas its paraiel ia the bodly behaviour of the 
2B Hee apn inspite ei of hein, we Sd 
confirmation of ‘sicw of early mental development. 
‘Theee can ala be found 1 tendency to pervonily objects of 
special tateret. By tbe eres“ perwaciestion *T de act mean here 





does not dinrioninate eseotially between persons snd objects. 
hil len aad clés some of bia playthings, gele angry 
‘wih them should they become unwiek’y ; he hogs, iter and 
howe vigae of attachment toward ther. Perwoas, no doubt, 
ttmad ot fest in tie and foremost in importance, But even 
from thi resulta that the relation 10 ther isa sort of pabern 
the child's eritude towards ching. 

‘Another ienportant point isthe great saterat io animale. From 
‘own observation, 1 can affirm that children & few months 


£a,f 
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‘eminence of persona, is jum soch an object aa would arouse 
‘the child's interest, according 19 cur theory. 


Analysing the present-day savage in his relation wo the sur- 
ouedings, we Eo «clear parle te the atude just described. 
"The mater world incre bi in vo Sar ait yide thingy vet, 
Usiity Sere of coure mat be undertones broadest eae, 
faclading nat only what man cn coouume 1s fond, te ft 
shaker and implement, but all tht stimulates hin scivitin in 
ly, seul, wat, orate production. 

‘Ail nich sigaiicart things stand out Yor the avage 2 ote, 
dcrcted nits agunat am undiSerentiaed beckgrourd.  Whex 
Imoving with savages theoogh any rural miseusslig on 
‘the ay, waking on 2 beach or throug the jungle, or glancing 
atone the wat shy—{ was often impeeared by thet tendency 
{W nlate the few ceca important to them, and to tet the Zak 
mete background. In Sores, a plant or wee would wre oe, 
bu on inquiry T would be informed" Oh, that i jst" bush" * 
Ant fed ch phon pe he tn ker 
Wwoukt he damian * Afowea wale’ mercy 8 IP 











Betton cre. ee happen teller 





[properties would be given, and the thing thus wonld be dis- 
‘inctly indiviualined. The same would happen with regard to 
‘wars, lndicape femures, mineral fuhen and shes. Everywhere 
‘there in the tendency 10 isolate that which stand in some con 

‘radidona, rts), useful to man, and to bundke all the 

‘ne indiseruninate heap. But even within this tendency 
ly & prelcrence for iwlated sal, ealy handled 
objects, Their interest iz animale is seleively greater than in 
planta; gremer in abel uhen im sinerals in fying insects than 
fa crawling open. That which i exily detached is peeferrd. 
In the landvcape, the amall detuls are often named and treated 
i tradition, and they arouse interest while big wretches of land 
remain without same and individual. 

‘The great interet taken by peiitive man in animale forme a 
‘cori paralel to the child's attcede ; and the peychological 
reasons of boch are, I think, similar. "To al manifestations of 
‘Toremiars, Zocletry, and of the vacious aizul influences in 

imitive ftk-Jare, belief and ritual, the interest ofthe savage in 
simals ids ja expression. 

[Now let us rere the nature of this general etegoey in which 
‘rimitive mind places persona, ankmals and things. Thi ough, 
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uncouth camgocy is not defined, but strongly felt and well 
‘apresed in boven Gchavoar. it 4 coomrucied on aceesre 
‘toca of Bislogat wily as well a fribe poythoingcl and 
{eel uses and values. The prominent poston ten op i BY 
{ervona colour iin wach wey that things and anced enter 
Brot with « pesonised charac. A ear of this ety ae 

lncividulined, lad, nnd weated at una Out ef a 








of caare, it owes nothing whatever to any pion 9pecu 
lution eaty oc ate." Itinthe rough, uncouth wari ost of which 
the various canception of evoatance could be evalved. it might 
Ie called ere shen, protons far te whe peter fared 
sounda t simple one. 

‘As we have wen, parallel with the child's ey mal mies, 
and presumably un with uw of man atthe fst ages of his 
divelopent,chere comes the evi of wigaiteam, arcuate 
found. The eatoory of rade mbvtance 60 prominem ithe 
Carly mental outlook requires and recerver article sounds to 
Sputy (carious igema, The cau of words wed for nat 

Mail pervnied things forms s primiive gram 
of nourecbaantines.Thut, i prt of speech is oem 
to be reeued in acive erodes of tehuvinat and eh acuve tae of 
‘pots, obecrvmble in culd and i erage, and mmarasble Sprit 

‘Le ue pes trent Deity the second importa clo of word 
the eon wor vb. Te denn ea eng pe 
Inter in the chk’ mental aloo, md it ha 


i] 
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‘expremed. Of this real category of action, cise and mood, we 
‘an exy thet it lend ite! ta cornmand a well a8 indication oF 
deci, at tig emcee rms of change te 
in time, and she jt etanda i» specialy lowe connection with the 
‘perm of the mpeaber and bearer. In the outoak of mvages, the 
‘ecne characters coold be noticed in chia csogory; pret interet 
‘in li changes referring to the human being, in phases and typex 
of hums sets, in eaies of umes body and moods. ‘This 
Drie indication allows usta state chat atthe primitive stages of 
Ibuman wpeech there must fave exited » eal category into which 
ntered all iteme of change capable of temporal modifeation, 
bearing the cheracier of baran mood end of burn wil, and 
‘bound up with the personal action of man, 
"When we look at the clam of words wed to denoee items of 
thi real caegory, we find « close correspondence beeween cate- 
ry and pac of speech. ‘The acuon-woed, or veeb, is capable 


(oat tngueges of premedication 

ttn eof reac, and ro ely 
‘meocined with pronouns, « clue of words which corresponds 
to tartar Fal coony 

‘A tow words oust be std shout the provouna, What isthe 
saa eategory af primkive human behaviour sod primitive 
tabits cermaponding t tht soul tut exreety tal cao of 
words? Spech, a0 we ew, i ene of Be principal toes uf 








Speech i atociated with concerted bebaviour, the epeater hes 
‘constantly to refer 9 hearer ot bearers. Tht, the speaker and 
Theme occupy, 40 to speak, the two principal cornet-aies in the 
perspective of linguistic approach. There comes then « very 
limited, special cae of word cormepanding to a eal category, 
‘nantly in we, esly smocible with action-mords, bu simile 
in it grammatical sature 1 noune—che part of epeech called 
peanoun, indudiog 2 few warda aniy, but comuactly in me; a 
rule hot, catly manageable words, appearing in intimate 
‘usociniion with the veb, bot fanctioning moat aa nouns, 
‘hia pr ape it i chvioue, compote aye al 
cearegery. The ccerespondence could be fallowed into many 
‘are interesting detala—the special aeymanetsic positon of the 
third peazominal perma, the problem of qzoders and chi 
‘atory paris, chown especialy in the third persn.* 

1, the wster ara on Canseatary Parks" inthe att 
of Onentt Sine, a tL 
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‘One poi, bowerer, sfing 10 & commen chanics of 
‘nouns ed pronouns td dealing withthe Gecenaon ofthe vein 
‘costa the nous, moat el be ached upon, "The vel cgery 
Tika tar dived ro pernied wats ofthe atroundogs- 
In the chk, the fet westute toads heme of thio rego is 
<Sncrimination, based on bloga! wy aod ea plawure (= 
petoiving them. The iol Rela thea in sige sounds, 
{& mnore thom with eticulte weeds on ther appearene, and 
ile for thew in ord. "Thaw cheat wards he Sours are whe 
Inited fo 8 defi ule, that of raning tad oppesl, To thi 
there cereeponda « wobclan ef sowwcbetnaes which could 
te eal the apple cue and which a stmt Yo ext ws 
te voruive tod nominative ta the Indo-European decleson, 

Inthe more developed wes of Language this becomes more 
cficcet adjunct of action. ‘Te thing-werd comes ino 1 neat 
Seovcion wth the seien-word.Pesono ae sumed, by thet 
‘ares or by prnomina! eugenics in enciation with ht they 
Se iho coment anand rail rte 
fe. The name of» peren otperonied thing i chan ute fn 
S“Gitennt maroc with eared of ing een er, 
cor echnical asthe subject of ston. Tia the ue enmeapond 
Ing ta the being cm in which & noua a shenys put m the 
shject of predcaton. Temas be suid at to thse in noun 
‘orrepend's cas of proncute he personal pronanna the, be 

“Acton i caried out with tuten vo certun eines Things 
and persona ore handled. Thi amen, when mooted with an 
ctoncwond in that manner, stand im the objective ete, and 
fronouns are sed in a ape! form. vz, that called cjecive 
Sreetenie. 

Since Unique i rooted fn man's pene itera in chines 
asd perce hee eotherrelatnnaip of fandameetal import 
tree hat ame in which pero can ay a ef 
‘htc with or pomemion of, snuther pernonee thing, With 

te the soroundings nearest people, there are the ten of 
Upuhip and fiendahip. ‘With regard mo thing, there comer the 
ecrnomee sentiment of poomminn. The vlaGon of too Toute, 
Sartng to each oder asa ingot pera teal to or femensed 
iby another thing er gern, can be eed he gente! or pow 
ssenvetelation nd Found ar din mode of conecting 
tr coun all Baran languages. To this corespotne sno the 
fratve cave of Europes inguages in ft eum chateitc 
‘com. In proonuna again, there a apecial Ges of pouanne 
proooes hich cepeemen ranbip, 











Finally, one mode of action wens omer things or poople 
stande out from the others, samely that determined by 





SricusrSts. Setatre eet 
‘the other with structural features of Language, to explain there 
iheblnkee atest ear 
‘runes eee balla a ees 
and the. t by which auch « genetic, 

ae aan eee sc ectne hpt 
Shas Tite oo wats 
let 

‘Semantics even in ao far as we beve indicated them, stacd, I 





‘end wholesale sbifing of roots and messings from ove grammet- 
ical category to anther. For according t0 our view of primitive 
Seman ech sin ot rg mathe hd pis, 
and one place only in ite proper verbal category. Th 
oemning* man,’ 

‘nominal rots. The meanings sleep,’ eat’ * Ro ‘come,” 
‘are verbal. Bat at language and thosght develop, the constant 
ction of metphor, of generation, analogy and shetracion, 
dnd of sinilar linguistic uae build up Unks between the cate- 
(oriea and obliternte the boundary Nes, thus allowing wards aad 
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octa to move fel over the whale fed of Language. In snalytic 
Iangmens lice Chinese ead Engish, this ubiquious nanure of 
o0t is meet conspicuous, bur can be found even in very peizl- 
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‘THE IMPORTANCE OF A THEORY OF SIGNS AND 
A CRITIQUE OF LANGUAGE IN THE STUDY OF 
‘MEDICINE 


By F. G. Crooumuae, M.D, PROP. 


Aurmouci the Art of Medicine has been grey sdvancod, 
‘many repectn, during the lat cearry:aknough the Pencuoners 
‘of that Art do freely draw upon the van soeehoue of fac clled 
stienlc, othe gest Demet of mulering hureanity: and aUsragh 
All medical man have sme acqsintane with certain sciences of 
Meat, aw nn one ty Soe f Mat, 

there is t-day no longer any Science of Medicine, in 
the formal ens. 

1 in ve that observation and thought have led medial zen 
to form generalizations which have sbtained acceptance ; but 
‘her ano longer any orgaize or eysteruized corps, of Fre 
Ind Theory, which can be held to constitute the Scienea of 
‘Medicine, and (i «now obeclse terminology) 10 form 8 integral 
‘att of Natural Phi 

1eay’ wo leis" foi ater days, much w Science of Medicine 
(or, of Physi) dd exe, however much aed jutly we May con 
‘emn the "fact, the generaizavons, and the Theory by which, 
4 diferent times, it wan bu up. To-day. Bowevet, notwith: 
sanding the abundance of what recalled ur acorn Observed 
fact, and the perfection of our scent methods, writers and 
lecturers on Medicine find it newiul 10 protest loudly that 
“Medicine isnot, ad never mil be ane ofthe exact scien, 

Pecps Profewors and Precticoners do cot aleaye pause © 
‘consider what ao enact scence is, and which wwe the exact 
belences, end why. Bat the protration aeema « ple for the 
faemption of media! weiter from the dutir of dening theis 
term, and sating tir premice ; while, by implication, we ee 
lef to accept the inference chet the accumaleted fact and sccpted 
perons with which doc are conered ae wilt 
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ngereation or inverdependance, and so cacniot be arranged in 
anny orderly facino, or inked vogetber by aay general Theory, 
scan be thoue dealt with by astronamers, chemist, and biologins. 
“The province of Medicise seems, indeed, thus to continue & 
‘of Alara an excinow in the Universe, of which the explo 
‘anly permitted tthe Lcesaed few. 
“Thee 02 lan mot pr ose, ered, di econ 








eurgeon. 
"The explanation of this indierence i cbecute, and to seasch 
it out were perhape irelvant, but the prascot position of Medi 
cine require examination. 

Te may be aul, in general terms, that some statement and i= 





3 
Sac canarseassen 
ices 
‘this book if they eugene thet lately men of ecience have too often 
Sfp eare oes ome 
= 
seafeaemtamweaeer 
adopted by oar men of science are always well chosen. But, 
Pancreas arses a 





‘Medicine is to-day an Art or Calling, to whowe exercise certain 
‘Sciences are no dacbt anciliary; but ee hed forfeited pretension 
‘to be deemed « Science, becaure ber Profewors and Doctory 
koe to def fundumeal wo wate it pinplity and 
srfuse to comider, in exprew term, the relséons between 
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‘So true is shia that, although our text-book ere occupied with 
sccoumts of diseases and how to recognize, teat und samp out 
‘auch things, the Ite Dr Mercer sas perfcly justified when, 

‘aot the feast incuive of his valuable papers, he declared that 
locus have formulated no defisican of what is meant by*a 
dices" and went am to ey thatthe time is now arsed ix the 
hitory of Medicine when a definition of her fundamental oon 
cepts ia required (Srience Propet, 1936-17). 

‘De Mercer was pececely juried in bia statzment, beetuse 
the wes writing af the Medicine of to-dsy. Had he been xc- 
quainied with such ‘introductory chapters av those of Ferel 
(1485-3557) ented respectively ™ Que doctrine aque demoo- 
sermionis oedine arn odicn constituenda ait ” and “ Morbi 
defiitio, quid affecus, quid aflectio,” be would not have filed 
{e iin that, when Medicine wae 4 Science, even though eat 
“scientific than to-day, some definitions were anewpted, same 
principles were auserted and wore distinction was admitted 
Fecween Namey, Notions, sad Happenings. 

Nowadays, bowever, though we accumulate what we call 
“ fata of recorde of faces without muzber, in 90 current text 
book io any atte made to define whut meant by "x dica, 
though some kind of definition a sometimes atarpted of" dines 
srl ot prc dma In § word to wee ae 
is Detween what we observe in persona who are il, 
fon the os hand, andthe pwr wetioan we fren in cope of 
like iUnesie in different pervons, wogether seth the *linguintic 
sccomorit mae ute of by ws for pues of communication 
‘concerning the same, on the otber. 

Tt a true that Sic Cliford Allbutt did never come to tit, 
though in 4 womewhat locely feld, wt the ‘ morbid entities! 
which some people tll us diseases are.and not the lest pungent 
Of his cokicisan may be found in the Beith Medical Fourual, 



































thei expunation at practitioners | 
"And i is pethaps x sign of the times thatthe admicable cay 
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cearributed by Bir Ciifeed Alibuat to the fit edition of his 
‘Spot of Modine in. gh ia which weve dacussed, in ‘nientable 
‘27n, such topice at Dnguneis, Dincates, Caunce, Types, Nomen 
‘desu wad Terminology, sbould bave diagypetred fron wubst- 
(qiene ismce, The emny ie cow vedoem manioned : perhape i 
i even fea frequently read. But, o the present write, in 1896 
straw diploanie, it cure as something of « revelation for which 
betes ever since bees humbly grueh. 


Now i is wut Gat all teachers and prfcaun of Medicine 
<r thor who, thaugh *qualifed" are cupric, or" waquli- 
Sed" um quacke--aredependest inthe communication of hele 
escurches to thei fallony and of outrction wo their pul, 
‘pea the we hey cae of Syebols, end spon thei understanding 
‘ofthe difereace beween Theughea and Things H,that i, they 
fx not to oct up Idols inthe Market Place. But, oot rut ofthe 
‘envene into which bow fallen the custom af prefaing out 
terv-books with gach peclininary discon ss may eurmuae, 

ot scaly, the thoghchl aed iotligent, it that few fox 
cumpeehead the Gatiedone between Words, ‘Thought, und 
“Thingy or the elations engaged bctween thom whee waterren 
‘am cooomunicated. 

‘Comsson see, it ie tron, eves {com detect and gro 
error thous who pesciae thera empanclly: $0 long, that yaa 
‘hey do not who obain pubistion of tir occa nddremen 
4o ove medial Journal, far i x precaly in our mon orthodox 
Periodical end in the Tranmacsions af out mou etxely Seton 
‘hat the mort melancholy examen of conkuion and erorariing 
from « neglect of funduremale ray be soe 

Pacticaary is this wo when any "new" experience or sex 
comes up for discumion, we consent waimilation of rejection: 
nd i wena very opecil cae of this nature Ut, in 1988, tured 
‘he Gaoughs ofthe peesem writer beck to what be Dad learned 
from Sit Clifford Aust in By sad that as ince led him ta 
‘ary sncreeappeeition of te purpose snd accomplishment of 
the Authors of tas book. 

Tei thowph that seme onal purpeve maybe served if wre 
xpostion of thn special case i bee evtrpeed, end that pari 
‘ale eseation ny thereby be dtawa toward the present ii 
‘cali it medical Uncunios and viatement: bu, before any uch 
‘aposiion i commenced, & w pecewary {0 uy something, 
{renters conccring Ge confi thet cow suena debe 
(ring & penises Glare © daiogush between what Ihave 
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clewhere called Nases, Notions and Happenings (lefimese : 
‘Bosys by Seoeral Authors, Heinemann, 1922), sed the Antone of 
‘hin book, Words, Thoughts and Thingy, 

‘Medical men, i the daily prvesce of thei Art, ae, in the fet 
place, concerned with the Sordern of beakh tht they obwere, 
{nd ae called upon co remedy, ia rapect of diferent pereane. 

‘Disorder of health ia reonguized by carta manesstons, 
aus calcd symptoms, which are once apprecired by the 
tfcrer and oft by the observer. “There wr alo coher: of 
these, some, called” phyuial cig,’ require to be 
sought by the clinician, and the reat (ol inferential or indiwet 
{importance oniy) involve recourse b the mebods aad appurten- 
‘ees ofthe laboratory. 

"As, however, experience has run the lita of individast 
‘opportaity, i has long been comvesient, for the purpose of 
teady reference and commesiaton, to recognize the fot thit, 
in diferent perro, ite groupe of munifowations of daorder 
af heath errand eur, by cvanructng crn eral rf 








ences teapect of these Whe groupe. These ger references 
Conmitute dsewe-concepes; of, more smgly, imam, und are 
Aymbolaed by Newer which ae, of cour, the Name 9f Dawes 


But, a time goes 00, die range i completo ur xp 
‘encen (or rafreas) extand, we fd it neceaenry 10 revi 
‘fetes ad avenge out grape orient.” Ov abl 
‘ation it then neceaanly involved and swe have sometimes 10 
devise 4 new eymbol for & revised refereoce, while soroetimes We 
ttain an okt ayrbol for what is really x new reference. 





nay, adegely, and sorcecy carried out are 
‘ol very grat sbvantage in practice, rendering svadable to al the 
ineteroen in the persona experince of the few. But whee 
i> ofen happecs, 1 nome i egtinwoaly wanaired from the 
‘efeenc ic ambolies to paricsar referent, confurcn in thought 
fd perhape in pence is unavoidable. 

“Lately, i waa reported that» dtingsished modal man fad 
declard acrerologias to have resect shown iflcaze t0 be 
typhoid fever. What win sid was, without doubt, thin cert 
thought to be properly diagnosed as inflata have been 
thaws, by becerichga) ineatgedan, co be mote cxrecy 
Giagnoecd ms typbaid fer” But, i= jourmalwic ican the 
Pronowncament eas at once taken to imply tat the diseme 
Miptornan” ively the diesse™ryphaid fever,” aod en appro 
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‘rite pangraph was prepared, trumpeting the discovery mock 
In dhe way she it might have been asnoutoed that Mr Vincent 
‘Coumaales rally wm Prutixo. 

"Thin anecdote usrates, ix true, confusion prevailing in the 
ey mind ; but tia » walgar escical error to speak, waite, and 
‘ultimately t0 chick, a0 if thewe denser we same, theee gewerel 
eferences we epmboline, were single things with external exstencea. 

Te not to be ought that any edacated redial man realy 
Delieve “1 disease “to be a material thing. although she phrese= 
logy in curené we lads ealour to such wopporinon. 

‘Nevertheless, in hospital jug, are * morbid 
emttin,’ und medical eradents fondly believe that these * entities? 
smumnchow exist w relas Notre and were diacovered by theie 
teachers much sn we America by Colerain. 

“Teachers of Medicine, on the other hurd, arem co share the 
implied belief that all knows, oc knowable, clinical phenomena 
‘are resumable, and 10 be resumed, under a certain number of 
‘ategocien ot several references, an vo runy * deans”: the true 
umber of these cxtegories, seferences, or ' diseaten * being 
Dredetemined by the constitution of the universe et any given 
‘moment, 

In fac, foe these gentlemen, ‘dinanes "are Phetic reali 
lunivernle ante rem. This uravowed belie, which might be 
cordoded were it frankly aduaitted, i an inberitance from Galen, 
‘nd cacti with tthe corollary that ou nations concerning. 
that, ov the other *diseane' pre either absolutely ight abo. 
lutely wrong, and are not merely matters of mental conceninnce 
1 thi way the diseases supposed toe extant at any one ramen 
‘te expable—eo itis thought of auch categorical exhoustion 
‘a the indigenona fauna of the Beitah Islea and he population 
‘of London. That our grouping of lke cans as casey ofthe exe 
disease is parely a maner of justiicaton and convenience, able 
8 a2 moment to superteaion or adjustment, 
mitted ; and the hope shelf out that ove day we shall know al 
‘the diseases that there ‘ar,’ end all shout them thet ia to be 
now. 

in the mesatime, s0 prevalent has become the vice oe habit 
of consdeting * ingase” a9 realities in the vulger mame of the 
sword, hut an adverse comment wat excinnd when, lately, an 
oficial docuroent (Forty-cighth Aen. Rep. Loca! Geet. Beard, 
29th, Med. Supplement p- 76) aan id that inthe short 
experienc of coowphalis lethargic i this courny i already 
‘apparent that ita ological propertion are altering « « ” 
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‘That this etribution of " biological properties” to 0 disease 
wis no mere laps cal ia teted bythe ack cht the phrane 
sway wimwbat completly repeated, by the author hia, 
in the Anaual Repart of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry 
of Health, 3919-30, 08 366. ake 

“To caborte any warsng agiant che we, in oBcal publica- 
‘ions, of mich sbwordly *sealat” forma of expreaion’ st this 
‘would scum, in view of what has been wo cogerly aid by Sit 
Cliderd Alin, toe soperdoous, at Seas Yet warning ix 
‘eceaary when we find one who fs done suck youman avi 
‘as Sir James Mackenzie declaring that “ disease is only revealed 
by the eympeorn i produces” Dis, and Sistas, tay the 
reali, rman be_"ralin "if they ace ages that produce 
‘rmpioms. So, Sir Jamen Machentie, who has 20 powerfuly 
aid on the imporance of inventing ymptom aod wh 
tao msn pote ain os mornin he enn) 
of mere nant, becores the unconscious lly of those who engage 
int hunt for'» yweriou neetentia that ab *Biogieal feo 
erties "and produces "eynptors. 

Tin modern Medicine this tyranny of tara len petit 
‘than ia the modern form of scholaatic realism. Diagmosia, which, 
tm Mr Berard Show has somevhere declared, should masa the 
‘Reding out of al thee wrong wth » parce patient and why, 
100 offen means in pracice the feral and UNetuous pronun 
Cinton of « Name that ix deemed xpproprst ane sbelves fom 
the ecemsty of further invertigaton. Ad, in the lng run, 
accurne appreciion of « peuent's " present state in often 
reaed a imorant brea its incompatible wit be sincere ne 
of one of the few verbal symbols avaiable to wx mx Proper Names 
{or Special Disses. 

Tn this connection allusion muy be made to the enforced vse 
ot certaiavesbal syabola by the Army during he te Wat, 

iy the judicious me, under compubion, and a proper anes, 
‘of such Koguistic accessories as P.U.O. (pyrexia of unknown 
cgi) and NCY.D. (not yet Sagres) the neanreiansappet= 
tees i oSeial reports of unveleome diagnoses conld alway be 
sroided, und x dsirahe bla in the sburnce of certain Linda of 
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rpmblision have occurred, Aad iis eco ban even cee 
force when it in eemembereé thet oficial sation oes bast 
erence to symbolimton for which wo ofiislprnice—corret 
or shaary—hes en defined. Thin the Mininry of Heath 
tae, during the let few yearn, publabed eral cable hallo 
ts shaming the diferent Qinds of prerleoe in avcxie yeara 
a or deren seaoen, of whut aed cept 
led the erence between Uae perenne thaw fea 
"alogeen doemes 
‘Now the eu lemon tbe drvwn from thas eiticn i 
thar the "biologie? prope" ef any of thts" direct 
caging, but tat medal men ae aywbolitog vasions dic 
beppenitg, fs Ulcrent wey ot mandy Gemma in dre plo, 
tl tan Be peace of te sae. Joc sn ths rapes, es 
‘hanged ite 8 in eapose to change fn hia melons concer 
ing the ytoup ot analogous daeuen "sn queton. 
‘Jn x word, mecca? statistics relste to the usage of eymbole 
{or gener plerencen, wether or na the eymbalimtion i earect 
and the seferences adequate, rather than to things, occurrences, 
ppt Tic hve tec uy gt 
yas of pmbol- frequency, ual the cclation of che arabola 
to the reference and of the reference tothe rferenta be mgr. 
ei int Spendy cigars ett wee opr 
1, and 10 by nuned a je word-chopping. 
Yer eumly i we denies sabyen of evictions of dae to Be 
accepted ua evidence of what her happened in the clistical felt, 
‘we mut act at goed sountant, and compare the recarde inthe 
‘aka withthe ach in band na the evidences of weal and 
tone, 
Rela tothe queton of wainia value i that of Reserch, 
‘hea pid for oF subsidized by the State, and controlled or directed 
ty Oficial Bodin. tm principle, wach rnerch nearly alway 
takes the ovtesuile form of Faveriprion into Disses. 
‘Row waout doube, score ofc ivenigaion into the 
satire and reetion ofthe gesralsferenee we eal *dsencs* 
‘would be productive of some good, but what the publ imagine 
id dete ining ato what happen. tb not wopgeed that, 
in practi, voc inquiry is eminly coxa: ye too fen what 
‘ae pce, end sehr fect the grime cul hate upoa the 
irc © te gy no det in ape, 
"at Ve weal ts would be invetigtion ins 
1S, Go af Wr, by 1 Casson of tokigete ces 
evoriag thenacres to 28 Examination of Prine cptared in 


























the producson ef coe such, on 2 plise or changer, like the head 
cf «Joho the Bapt (of Sir’ Thomas order: Brit. Med, Jowral, 
-38)- 





(he intellect har phrases vogeetng the real "exietencr of dimes 
ingle objects of perception Sed doctoe to think aif these 
ian vere 1 be pt amy by burbed-wire extyemest, 
ay tamed ou by pha oc hel cpr: 
‘And we not merely hyparatie, but penny these abstractions, 
(8g on to open of the fll eneny of the human race which ia 
Aitacking our shores” witenever = 2 eoeteocoogial 
Candiota aver the reuse oft pope the oad 
parasites, and coughs ead cold abound an coowequetce, 

Then thee in ineviable reaction, and some perverse scope, 
‘wthent inking what be means, doce" lftuenaa' to be bet 
+ label, whilst another thinking confvedly, macnn it” tbe, 
note dinese, buts ayndrome, oF ermptory-ero4p. 

1: cus happens th inch caro eat (0, fo rap, 
flunas) by our the nama wil be texted ma mere fun voc, 
by another a8 the mame of some general referee, vague ar defied, 
and by 1 thd whe mame of nme objec with external ad 
* real if pat materi, extence. 
ne of the disp wi icons the curectnes of the eym- 
bolinon intend, oF ie adequacy ofthe ecfent whlt 
someone is sure to imply that positive er negative facts alleged 
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1 wena clea then that, under the conditions of diecusion 
Imposed by present hubies of thought end expression, debate is 
Title profeable: at any rate, ia Medicine. 

‘Utimately, no doubt, the pressure of calecive experience 
will lead the formation of fry sound aad workable, though 
Uunsceptically constructed and choaen, references and symbals 
‘concerning all the clinical and epidemiclogical happenings Bere 
Sie Ser men ae wt ml tore 

ce aad mere ja700. 

‘Ht here ahould be, aad i, a better and snore ypeedy way '— 
namely, o mabe up our minda at dhe bepinaag Concerning the 
‘questions rated of io te prevent volun 
Tareas tock oie Sh of he Auth of hi 

o at, it ox even yearn ago, the present writer, 
-nt a meeting ofthe Epidemiclogica Section Of the Royal Society 
Of Medicine, attemptad to expound the distinction between 
‘Names, Notions aod Happenings, of (ot may otherwive be wait) 
betwece Words, Thoughts and Things. He met with but scant 
applause, and was tld by one of our mot distinguished medical 
‘adminiatratare that only a Chritian Scientist could dool the 
reality of Toothache, for example. He had it at the time of 
speaking, he aid, and 20 wan quite sure about it. After thin, the 
\ehate cae to an end, but the paper then read has been reprined 
in the book of eaays'on Fnfraza to which reference has been 
already made, together sith some Further srempted elucidation 
of the questions a inv 

“There can be no doubt of the imponance to Medicine, if 
Medicine ia 10 remume her pluce wmonget the Science, of the 
farther exploratian of these iaeaes by some exch way of appreach 
ss that souphe by the present writer, and far moce aly con- 
‘sidered by Me Opden and Mr Richards. 

‘The object of this aote will have bees atuined if, by the 
preveatation of w liviog problem of to-day, the neweaity 10 
Medicine of » Theory of Signa i» Brought home to her Pro- 
famorn and Practiioners, but it is hoped that, in. a future 
volume in his Library it may be posible to complete a study 
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‘In the messtime, however, Dr Simon Flerner, the celebrated 
invenugator and authority, of the Rockefeller Tnettute, mailing 
Iie Iabels to the mast, declares bimic, in the American Journal 
ofthe Medical Seunces (or April 1526, "a one belding the view 
‘that epidemic infvenza and epidemic encepbalitia are distinct 
entities” 
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